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" Very well; I dare say we shall meet to-mo 
night.” Her voice was utterly indifferent. 

■' What do you think of hhn ? ” inquired 
D'Enville. Elated with his success, he was on tne 
best of terms with himself and ready to be pleasant. 

” He is a strong man, who will allow nothing to 
stop him, Charles. Are you in his power ? ” 

He laughed. ” What a notion! As if he was 
likely to harm me, even if he could., We are very 
good friends now, and there is no reason we should 
not continue so. I have instructed Mr. Brabounie 



to place another five hundred to your credit every 
year on the strength of it, anyhow." 

She shivered, though tlie room was hot, and got 


up. 

" I hope It is all nght. That's all. Thanks for 
the money, it will be useful. A demain." 

” So long,” he returned, ” sleep well.” 

He let himself out and descended the stairs. 
Summoning a passing hansom, he gave an address m 
South Kensm^on and drove off through the night. 
Upstairs, Mrs D'Enville rang the bell and ordered 
the man to shut up. She went to her bedroom, 
' opened a desk, and exammed some papers with a 
vague idea of going tnrough her accounts. But after 
a few minutes she desisted, and sitting down again, 


JaUMithoughts wander back through her youth to 

and then again trie4 1b conjecture 
■dl&sa her j»ath wa«i he future. 

his destination. 
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public, and many were the speculations as to her 
character indiilficd In by the gossips assembled in ‘ 
conclave or in cumfortaMe duologue in each other's 
houses, It is unnecessary to state that the lady 
had no n mnant of character k-ft since she chose to 
keep her affairs tfj hers«-lf and declined to make the 
acquaintance of any of her neighbonis. No doubt 
she lichly d«‘scrv<!d the contitk-niial innuendoes 
which Hiflected so gravely on her reputation, but 
neither she nor the reputation were affected, 

Charles D’linviile openc<l the front d(»or with a 
latch-key Jind went ujistairs without reincfving his 
hat and aot. He entiTcd a ro(tm facing th«; lop 
of the stairs, throwing the door back quickly, and 
calkid out: 

" Here wc are, Clare.” 

A tall graceful woin:m, untidily dresstid in a Iw^se 
but obviously expensive lea-gown, rose froin a sofa. 
She fittc-d file room somejiow. Iktih gave an im¬ 
pression of money Indty sj)ent. The furniture wa-S 
luxurious, but in execrable taste, and tlie woman 
wore woollen bixlnK»m slipiicrs on her feet, and her 
hands were loaded witli costly rings. 

Tliose liist constituted her only n-al extravagance, 
and she had bougJil them all herself, save one wliicii 
D'Knx ille had given Jier. For fifteen years she had 
been in demand, at a salaiy- of never less than forty 
pounds a week, for leading jxirts in musical comedy; 
for she was beautiful in licr own large, rather flabby 
way; she possessed a sw ect contralto voice of great 
purity, and she could dance gracefully. Her in¬ 
tellect was negligible, her mind as simple and un¬ 
sophisticated as that of a child. There were only 
t'vo passions in her life. The careful saving of half 
her earnings—from a well-remembered horror of 
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early days of fearful poverty in a small provincial 
town—and Charles D’Enville, who had chanced to 
be attracted to her on her first appcaranc',. She 
was easy-going and- good-natured, but all other 
men—she necessarily had many admirers of all 
ranks—failed to interest her, and no one else hiul 
ever succeeded in supplanting him. Her one idea 
was to get through her nightly performanec, which, 
thanks to a splendid constitution, never affected 
her health, and rettirn home quietfy to read 
a novel till bedtime- or tlie arrival fif Cliarle-. 
D'Enville. 

She was entirely devoted to him, .and she suited 
him perfectly. He went to her house to be al)so- 
lutely free of all constraint <>r necessity to consider 
anything but hinisclf. A ck ver woman could not 
have endured him for a week, but Clare was incapable 
even had she desired, of uiulerst.uuling rharach-r. 
He was always nice to her, he gave her occasional 
presents and as much of liis society as he Iiad tina 
for. She asked nothing more, expected nothin;: 
mom. 

To-night she greeted him af7<Tlit>nat( Jy, removed 
his hat for him and his coat, tlien 1 «k 1 liim to her 
sofa, where tliev sat dowm. 

“ I’ve been having an important dinner-party.' 
he announced. 

*' Have you, dear ? Witli tliat woman there ? " 
She always referred to Mrs. D'Eiiville in this way 
from a vague notion that she occupied her place, 
also that she should bo, though she was not 

yes. Of course. But my fortune's made ; " 
he patted her hand kindly. “ I shall be a million¬ 
aire before I know where I am." 


jealous. 
" Oh 
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Her lace fell. She never told him that by now, 
she possessed a large sum, wisely invested by her 
solicitor, which she had saved for all these years. 
In fact, she was a rich woman. • But she had no idea 
what to do with her money—she hoped in an un¬ 
certain way that she and Charles would spend it 
together in some qvjict spot when she retired from 
lier profession and lus wife was dead. The fact of 
his making a fortune did not please her. She feared 
he might drop her, for, though she had not the capa- 
• ity to analyse her motives, h«’r instinct told her 
he was utterly wrap{x.<l uf. in himself, and would 
never consider her for one moment if it suited him 
to leave her, She w-oriicd unnecessarily over this, 
for D'linville was absolutely content with her, and 
likely to remam so. 11c was getting on in life and 
appreciated comfort, and he knew he would never 
Imd anyone else to make an idol of him or invariably 
to p\it hint first as she did. He recognised this fact 
with considerable complacency. 

" Aren't y(*u rich enough ? ” she asked. 

“ Not at all; no one is rich enough.” 

” I am,” she int{?rrupted quietly. 

'■ You are a marvel.” he declared. " I believe you 
are the most c;isilv satisfied mortal on earth.” 

” When I 'avc you,” she responded, with so much 
feeling that she forgot the aspirate, which was rare 
with her. 

And thus Charles D’Enville passed what he con¬ 
sidered a thoroughly satisfactory day. Leonardson. 
in his richly furnished bedroom off St. James’ 
Street, felt that-his plans moved. Mrs. D'Enville,' 
oppressed by sonic weight as of a gathering storm, 
tossed restlessly, unable to sleep; and Harry, the 
boy at Eton, looked forward eagerly to seeing his 
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mother the next day, with no troubles in the wotl 1 
beyond the anxiety consequent on a slight doubt as 
to whether he would actually obtain his " Field,” the 
school football colours, or not. 



. CITAPTER IV 

T.acly Mulford looked up from her letters as Mrs. 
!>’jLnviHe cla.shed into the room, flinging the door 
wide op<'n. She was accustomed to these incursions, 
.md betrayed no astonishment. It was uaunial for 
Male to be anything but excitable wlien she was in 
o 1 spirits, 

" Well, Maio dear, how are you ? ” 

" Oh, Connie, sueli a piece of luck ! Charles has 
iliscoven*d a new millionaire.” 

” You don’t mean it! ” said Lady Mulford 
serenely ; ” do I stand on my head ? ” 

” Try and be sensible, if you can-” 

” If I can ! ” ejaculated the lady thus adjured. 
” Sit down, after hist shutting the door, there's a 
good creature.” 

Mrs. D'l'invilic did as requested, and assumed a 
]iosition on the edge of the writing-table. 

” He is presentable, to start with. His wealth 
is ononnous and rapidly becoming fabulous, his 

antecedents shrouded in mystery-” 

” And so the more interesting,” interjected Lady 
Mulford. 

” Exactly —and he appears to be anxious to enter 
society,” concluded the \'isitor, ticking off the 
items on the tips of her elegant gloves- 
" Poor man,” Lady Mulford commented. 
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. " He may be before he’s done,” agreed the otJier. 
” but at present it is poverty of friends tliat 'iffi rt-, 
him.” 

” If he is as rich as you say, there should be IntK- 
trouble f^n tliat score.” 

” I) >n't Ix' sarcastic, G»nnif T am sure every. >ii' 
will b<‘ d«‘lighl( d to kiunv him.” 

” 1 don’t d(uibt it for a moment. ^ But to wli it 
am I irulcbted for lliis invasion ? ” 

” That i.> jii.-t the ix>int. 5Ir. I.oonardson 
” Ixonardson ? " 

” Howard l.e<.narJ'^on is his name. ' 

” Oh ! ” 

” It snit.s him admirably,” said Mrs. D’Cnville 
l.ady Mulford spn-ad out a hand witli a gosfi:r. 
which recalled Leonanlson's own trick, and .Mi*. 
D’Hnville Idiighed. 

” What cJ.se does one e.xjK-ct ? Me is not Ajiicii- 
can.” 

” Well, he is no worse for tJiat. Ami.Tirans tir>* 
me, they arc So strcniuxis. Are you ^u^e yr>ti an ii't 
half -American yourself, Maic ? ” 

” I won't keep yi>n much longer from yonr 
correspondence,” returned Mrs. D’lCnvillc. “Tli!-. 
Leonardson man is strenuous «*nongJi, I 'ihould 
imagine ; but it the p)wcr of the tiger, not th." 
elephant.” 

” Are Americans elephants as a rule ? ” 

” America is, I always think a great blundermg 
place where they can do nothing except in extremes, 
and go crashing about knocking everything down.” 

” So your new lion—or tiger —of the velvet 
glove variety. I should like to meet him.” 

” My dear, that is precisely what I am here for. 

He dined widi us last night, and suggested taking 
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you and me down in his new Daimler to Eton thia 
afternoon. Of course I accepted at once; in this 
weather d railway journey is even more unpleasant 
than usual. If they heat the carriages they are 
like ovens, and if they don’t my toes congeal.” 

Lady Mulford smiled. ” That’s all right, then. 
I am sure I much prefer the motor.” 

” We'll call for you after lunch—about two-thirty. 

Er, by the way, Connit'-” 

’■ Yes ? ” • 

'■ Is your party complete for the shoot after 
( liribtmas ? ” 

” I don't know, I'm sure. Probably not. 
Why ? ” 

” If you are a gun short I should rather like Mr. 
Lconardson invited—of course, if there's room. 
You won’t mind my asking ? ” 

The other laid her band kindly on Mrs. D'Enville’s. 
She was fond of her and sorry for her, and was 
always ready to oblige her friends if she could. 

” I will have a look at him this afternoon. I 
expect it can be managed. Have you known ^lim 
anv time ? ” 

" Charles dug him up in the City the other day. 
You sec, he has helped him on to some board or 
other, and we want to do something for him in 
return. I don’t remember if Frank goes in for 
business, but, anyway. Mr. Leonardson is certain to 
be snapped up directly he is hatched out—so to 
speak—and you may be glad to get first bite.” 

” 1 suppose be can shoot ? Mulford is rather 
particular.” 

“ Oh yes, he’s a splendid shot, I believe," Mrs. 
D’Enville asserted, drawing a bow at a venture. 
She bad not the vaguest notion, but the great thing 
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was to secure the invitatioiu Besides, Leonardsnn 
was not the sort of man to give himself away tiirough 
ignorance of how to behave. . 

" I am very glad to hear Charles has got a goo«l 
thing,” said Lady Mulford kindly, as she turned to 
her writing again, ” and I will cx{x:ct you and 
your ‘ tiger ' at halLpost two.” 

" Thanks so much, dear,” responded the other, 
stooping and kissing her cousin. * ” You arc a 
brick.” • 

“ligers have claws,” replied Lady Mulford, 
"and teeth.” 

” l^t us hope they will remain sheathed and 
covered; this side of the City,” called Uick Mrs. 
L’Envillc lightly as she loft the room. 

t • 4 

Harry D’Enville w'as out when lii.s visitors arrived. 
They went up to his room, which was littered with 
garments, and his mother found a note saying lie 
had to play football, but would be back at 4 . ^o. 
Would they wait or go and watch ? H(; added iliat 

Lady Mulford’.s son was similarly octujmiuI, and they 
accordingly decided to go and watch, as the afli r- 
noon was fine. Ikdh boys were in the same lious«*. 

*' It is a funny place, Mr. Leonardson,” remarked 
Lady Mulford as tliey emerged from the h«>use. 
“ and new to yon, I dare say.” 

” Yes, I have not been here before,” he replied, 

” Harry likes it very well,” Mrs. D’Envillc said ; 
” he can stay two more ‘ summers,’ as he puts it, 
and hopes to get into tlic Eleven next year, Crickor, 
you know.” , 

'* Indeed ! ’* Leonardson observed politely. He 
was not interested beyond a general desire to under- 
stanil things. 
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Theystrolled past the new schools with the cannon 
in the yard, and along the Slough Road till they 
reached 4he famous enclosure known as " Lower 
Sixpenny '' in summer, and the “ Field " in winter. 
Mrs. D'Knville often ran down to see her boy, and 
knew her way about the place. He was the only 
•ioiious interest in her life, and they were mutually 
devoted to each other. His father, Harry seldom 
*aw, and was on almost formal terms with. They 
were goc>d friends, but nothing more. The boy re¬ 
garded him as a rather wonderful being, and felt a 
(ertain pride in his reputation as a man of the world 
who went cverywlicre and knew everybody. His 
mother was different. He treated her as a kind of 
irrcsj*r*nsible, delightful person, whose son he hap- 
j»encd to be and who required a good deal of looking 
after. TJiis attitude afforded her much pleasure, 
mingled with tolerant amusement, and she allowed 
liim to arrange things for her, so long as Jie did not 
interfere too much. 

Having climbed a stile in the comer of the 
“ Field" and taken up a position on the ground, 
they stood for some time while the two ladies 
admired the prowess of their respective progeny. 
It was a quaint scene, and Lconardson soon found 
it monotonous. He derived no satisfaction from 
watcliing twenty-two youths in variegated shirts 
and stockings alternatively struggling for and 
running after a rather small-sized 1 all. Few spec¬ 
tators lined the field of play besides themselves, for 
it was only an ordinary game. At the far end of 
tlie ground the fimous fi\-escourts met the eye, and 
to the right stretcJied flat, uninteresting fields; 
w hile on the left was a wall, on which hung the coats 
and scarves of the combatants. In the December 
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light it was a grey, sombre picture, only enlivened 
by tlie bright colours of the boy's’ caps, sJi’rts, and 
stockings. , 

Presently to Leonardson’s relief, the game camo 
to an end. The players donned their coats and 
wrapped the long, coloured, woollen scarves round 
their necks ; the spectators tailed off, some past the 
fivescourts and some over the stile by which our 
party had entered. Then two boys Separated froni 
the group by the wall and joined* them. One, 
4iort tliick-set and dark, went up to Lady Mulford 
and greeted her calmly. 

*' llullo, mother,” he said, ” here you arc ! We 
didn’t know what time you would arrive so thought 
we might play.” 

. Meanwhile, the other, a tall, rather slender but 
wiry-looking boy witJj light liair and an open face 
lighted curious hazel eyes, kissed Mrs. D’Enville, 
affectionately—but in a slightly restrained way, as 
if ashamed of such demonstrativeness. 

” Yes^_we would have stayed in, if you had said 
the time,” he added apologetically, ” only you see 
it’s rather important not to miss a gameu We are 
both awfully keen to get our ' Fields,' and though 
K. is a certainty, I ctui’l afford to lobC any opjK>r- 
tunity.” 

” Rot,” responded Lt>rd Kirby ; ” I only wi^h I 
had half as good a chance as you.” 

” I hope you will both get your ' Fields ' safely,” 
Lady Mulford said, smiling ; ” are they likely to 1^ 
arable or pasture ? ” 

” Oh, rot, mother,” licr sfm rejoined ; “ you know 
better than that.” 

” They are the school football colours, I believe,” 

explained Mrs. D’Envillc to T^nardson. ” Harry, 
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let me inirodnce you to Mr. Leonardson, a friend* 
of your father’s—and mine," she added. 

Harry »shook hands with the stranger, taking 
stock of him at the same time. He wondered who 
this dark, sleek man might be, and he was not drawn 
to him at first sight. 

" Looks like a nigger," he observed to himself. 

" And my ^on, Kirby,” said Lady Mulford. 

Harry took his mother’s arm and led the way off 
the ground.' He glanced back over his shoulder 
and noticed the others were a little way beliind. 

" W’ho’s your black friend,.^ ’’ he inquired. 

“ Hush, Harry. He will hear you. He is tlie 
latest thing in millionaires-" 

" He looks it," cliimcd in the boy. with the 
directness of the youthful idea of humour. 

His mother smiled. The remark was apt enough. 

" He is an important person, as far as we are 
conrefned, and his influence is considerable in 
financial circles.” 

“ Oh," said Harry, " what has that got to do 
with us ? " 

" He has helped your father to pet on to a very 
pood company, and he can do a great deal more if 
he likes." 

4 

*' A sort of Pierpoint Morgan or Rockefeller ? ” 

"Yos." 

" And what docs my respected parent propose to 
do for him in return ? " 

" My dear Harry-" 

“ Oh. I wasn't bom yesterday," he squeezed his 
mother’s arm, " though you may tliink it, my 
precious infant of a mamma.” 

. " I perceive," she rejoined, '* that you are a pre¬ 
cocious infant of a son, 1 don’t know al^ut precious.'* 
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“ Funny joke,’' chaffed Harry. ” But where do 
* we come in, anyhow ? ’* '■ 

“ I fancy Mr. Leonardson would like to know 

more people tlian he does-" • 

The boy whistled. “ So that’s the game. 
Father’s going to ‘ father ' him on Society—^with a 

big S.” 

" Hany', really.” 

” Not a bad notion either, if he pay’s well.” 

” Harry! ” 

” All right, my dear, I wish you joy of lum." 

Mrs. D'Enville stopped and waited for the others. 
She was laughing, and her eyes were soft as sht; 
I(K»kcd at her son. " You are a regular D'Enville." 
she declared, ” I regret to say.” 

'■ I-cavc out the ‘n,’ dearest, in the usual good 
old way,” he muttered, as the rest of the party 
joined them. 

'■ Mr. Leonardson is kind enough to say he will 
come to our shoot after Christmas," said Lady 
Mtilford, " so we shall aU meet there again." 

Harry emitted a low whistle. 

■’Whatever is the matter, Harry?” inquired 
his mother, 

*■ K. trod on my foot,” declared he, eyeing the 
gentleman in question. 

Before ” K.” could reply to the accusation, Mrs. 
D’Enville hurriedly resumed: 

” Are you giving us tea, or sliall we have the honour 
of taking you both out ? ” 

“ We have laid in supplies,” Harry answered. 
” I hope you are all coining; ” he included Leonard- 
son with his glance. 

” Thanks,” said the latter, ” I should much enjoy 

an Eton tea.” 
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They entered the house and climbed the stairs, 
walked alon^; the bare passage past boys in football 
clothes witli hot-water cans, and boys, already 
changed, <n black coats, till they came to Harry's 
room again. It was a small apartment,, fumi-hed 
prinripally with a plain table, a folding-bed, a cup¬ 
board or two, and a combination biircau-bof>k('aso- 
cln>it-of-drawer.s. There were a couple of comfort¬ 
able wicker arrn-cliairs and several wooden c»rdinary 
ones. On tliQ walls hung some water-colours, a few 
sjxirting prints, and various house, cricket and loot- 
V>all groups. There w<;re aNo one r)r two coloured 
ribbons fixed to the wall with drawing-pins-signs 
of prowess at games. 

The table was laid for tea, and several paper bags 
from shojx Jay alvnit, obviously containing food. 

Harry collected his gamionts calmly. 

*' 1 will have a bath and change in K.’s rormi,” 
he said, " if cousin Connie won’t mind staying in 
here.” 

He departed w’ith Lord Kirby, and they returned 
in a surprisingly short time, attired in the regulation 
fail-coat of Eton boys, with a turn-down collar and 
white evening tie—somewhat reminiscent of waiters 
in a provincial hotel. 

Then a couple of small boys arrived and pro- 
ccedid to empty the contents of the bags on to 
plates. They made tea and brought in eggs in two 
or three forms. There were cakes in plenty, pots 
of jam and cream in jars. Altogether the table was 
pretty well covered. 

” Who are your fags ? ” asked Mrs. D'Enville. 

'* Mine is young Kingsteignton and-" 

‘‘What, the present duke?''asked Leonardson. 
“ Yes.” 
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" His father was a colleague of mine at one time 
in the City.” 

'' Was he rlevor ? ” inquired Harry. 

” Oil—er- -well, he was a man of sound*judgjncnl. 
if not of great intclleet.” 

” Ilis son also display's souml judgment in shirking 
his fagging,” Harry announreil. ” and I have fiiilod 
so far to diipco\‘or any vast intelli-et.” 

There wa.s a laugh, ami I-ady Mnlfi^rd sahl : 

” Tlio family is liardly famous f<»r grains in these 
days.” 

" K.'s fag is Kecmcr. His fatlier has that slir)p 
where you g('t your Ivvctts from, mother. He's as 
clever as they make 'em, and a very decent chap. - 
Last half I had an Indian rajah.” 

” Your society is eosmop>)litari.” ronimonted 
I.eonanlson. 

” Oh,” said Kirby. ” it dix'sn't niiuli matter who 
a follow is. so long :ls he is good at games ••• w’ork is 
quite anotlier thing.” 

” Do we conchule that Mr. Keemcr is a hiidding 
athlete as well as clever ? ” queried Mr^. D'linville. 

” You comical lady,” remark<'d her son, “ bu^ 
you hapfjcn to lx* correct.” 

The object of their remarks here entered with a 
platcftil of toast, which he dcpf*sited on the table. 

“ You may go,” said Harry, ami the boy finally 
departed. 

" Are we to dispose of all these w'onderfiil 
dishes ? ” his mother demanded in an anxious voice. 

“ You needn’t strain yourselves. K. and I don’t 
have another meal, and you can enjoy the privilege 
of seeing us eat.” 

Leonardson did not say much. He watched 
Harry with interest, however. The lad puzzled 
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him somewhat. His face was not strong, and he 
was certainly easy-going. Yet his eyes had a 
ftcady look in them, and while he was playing foot¬ 
ball, Leonardson had noticed his jaw was set almost 
grimly. He realised that Mrs. D'Enville was 
wrapjied up in him, as much as she could be in any¬ 
body except herself, and undoubtedly he must 
ri c kon with him in any calculations connected with 
the mother. • 


Meanwhile,, the two hosts consumed seemingly 
endless supplies of eggs, buttered and boiled, with 
the appetite engendemd by an hour’s real hard 
cxiTcise. 

The others ate st)me cake, drank tea, and mar¬ 
velled. Tea at Eton is a serious affair, as, generally 
sjxiaking, it is the last m<!al of the day—supper being 
a negligible quantity. Accordingly, the ^)ys make 
the most of it. 

“ Everything you sec here, except the tea, sugar, 
bread-and-butter.” announced Lady Mulford. 
■'comes originally from the pockets of long-sufTering 
j-arents. Now you know why Eton is such an 
-\I.>ensivc school.” 

Lord Kirby stopped with a forkful of buttered 
eggs half-w'ay to his mouth. 

■' You must be the despair of your dressmaker,” 
he miinaged to pronounce, promptly completing his* 


fork’s journey. M 

“ K. is becoming so extremely humorous,” 
Harry," that I am nervous about allowing hiz^ovT* 
N4)t being capable of a reply for the quinent, 
Kirby merely spattered. jm? 

” 1 suppose you used to behave in much me same 
way in your time ? ” said Lady Mulford to Leonardson. 
” My education was completed in a sterner school/' 
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he replied. " I was quite an experienced man of 
business when I was seventeen.” 

Harry looked up with a quizzical smile,as if about 
to speak, but he thought better of it. 

” Ah, I am afraid Harry will never make much 
money,” his mother broke in, with an affectionuh 
look at the individual in question, ” he is too fontl 
of spending it.” 

” Inherited—from the female side.” the arcas«.'<J 
retorted. 

” I ;un not so sure,” Lconardson observed. ” Mr 
D’Enville strikes me as not lacking in some t*f the 
qualities which make for success in fmani e. I 
obseiA’cd he secured the major pr»rtion of the bnl- 
terod eggs in the most unscrupulous manner.” 

Harry laughed gf>od*luimfmredly. "Tliat’s be¬ 
cause K. talks so much.” he explained. 

" Not at all,” said Kirby, ” it's because you cat 
so jolly fast.” 

At hist the feast perforce came to a eoiu liision 
from absence of material for its contmuancr, and 
the visitOB decided Uiey must be making a mtme. 

» # • • « 

“ I shall y«iu dinxtly after Christmas, my 
darling,” said Mrs. D'F.uville. 

^ She and Harry were alone for a minute or two, 
vhile Leonardson went to s(« Kirby's room. 
fe“.I wish you could aune to Uncle Henry's," the 
Juaud wistfully. ” I am sure he would l)c all 
ng|u you wrote.” 

would ask us all logo to Stoke D’Enville. 
youMatlier might go. but they haven't spoken hjr 
years now, and I doubt it.” 

” I hate going without you, mother, although we 
get on well enough. He is a real friend to me.” 
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" I'm glad to hear it, darling. I hope, with all 
tliese things of Mr, Leonardson's, we shall be able 
to go and live at Mitchet one of thdse fine days, then 
you will llave a real home." 

The boy did not answer for a moment. Then he 
said : 

"1 don't like him, he is too-” he paused for 

a word. 

" Well, what is he, too ? " she smiled quizzically. 

" Too slcck*and too black," Harry concluded. 
t ” Nonsense, you don’t know him. I hope you 
will like him better when you sec more of him at 
Mulford." 

" He's a bounder, as well," Harry persisted. 

" Don’t abuse hijn. Harry. He may make our 
fortunes, and he has been very kind as it is." 

" I can't help my feelings," he responded. Why 
is he coming to Mulford ? Did you get him asked ? ” 

" I want you to be friends with him," she an¬ 
swered. " Yes, I asked Connie to invite him." 

" Well, wc will see how he shoots, " announced the 
boy, with the cc)nfidcncc of one wlio has b^Jpiallowed 
a ;.;'m himself for nearly two whole seaams. “ If 
the iH'ggar’s going to do all that for us, mere must 
be sometliing in it. Here they are.’' 

The adioux were effected. Leonardson shook 
hands heartily with Harry. 

" I hope wc may be friends,” he said. 

" I hope so too," the boy replied, without much 
warmth, however. 

The motor glided purringly through the well-lit 
precincts of the school. Inside the Limousine body 
they were warm and snug, well protected from the 
raw winter air. A few boys were out, with books 
imder their arms, going to " extras." but the place 
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wore a deserted air. On the right lay hoarding- 
houses, broken by Keat’s lane, and on ihc left, 
inside the low barrier wall along the pa>j?ment. the 
college buildings, the school-yard and the end of 
the fine old chapel. A moment later they cross'd 
Bames ptjol bridge and passed along the narrow 
street between that and Windsor Bridge. Here the 
car turned to the left, designing to reach Ltmdon by 
way of Datchet. * 

Lady Mulford w«is dropped at her hftuse in Prince's 
Gate, so Lconardson was alone with Mrs. B'Envillc 
for the remainder <>{ the journey. She was conscious 
that hi: eyes were fixed upon her. 

“ You are very b«?autiful, Mrs. D'Envillc," he 
said quietly, at length. 

She laughed nervously. “ Ycm arc very jxjlitc, 
Mr. Lconardson.” 

“ Sincerely so." 

" Thanks.” 

" I have thought so (or some time,” he resumed. 

She put her Imiid up to her chin and leaned for¬ 
ward her elbow on her knej. 

” Le^ps be serious. What do you think of 
Harry?* 

"I serious—but, never mind. He is a 

charming boy.” 

" He is all I have in the world,” she said softly, 
almost uncon-sciou^ly. 

Leonardson had spoken slowly and lowered his 
voice. She seemed to feel his presence strongly— 
as one feels when the air chained with electricity. 

" I beg your pardon.” she continued with an 
effort, " I was thinking." 

" So 1 perceived.” 

*' He is a dear boy. I hope he will get on." 
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" What is he going to do ? '' 

“ Oh. the Guards, I suppo^. We ought to be 
able to afford that—^now,” she added. 

“ I am a good friend,” he said. ” May I consider 
myself as one of yours ? ” 

” I should be glad.” She glanced at him. ” I 
think you would make a bad enemy.” 

'* There can be no question of that between us. 
By the way, 1 must thank you for my invitation 
to Mulford Ablxjy.” 

” Oh, that is nothing. I am only too h ippy— 
as a slight return-” She hesitated. 

“ Let us clinch the bargain.” his voice wa. quite 
grave, but he looked at ijcr rather niockiugly ; ” it 
is not pn uncommon arrangement, I l>;licve. I can 
well afford to pay, and I siiall not forgot ioy spon¬ 
sors in this new department of life. Leaving all 
jxsrsonal fooling on one side, I am desirous of knowing 
your associates, and you are nt>t unwilling to increase 
your income. We can each do for the other what is 
rcqniroci. Your husband and I understand one 
another. Why should not you and I work together 
on a financial basis also? As a commencement, 
since it is through your |»ersonal endeavours that 
I am going to Mulford, let us put the equivalent cash 
value at live hundred pounds." 

Mrs. D’Envnllc was taken aback. This was plain 
speaking, if no more than the facts. The idea 
struck her as quite fair. She would be paid for 
what she did. Since they were to take on the 
proposition, as she phrased it to herself, it was not 
unreasonable that she should obtain a share as much 
as Charles. Their own money matters were ar¬ 
ranged on a simple footing. She got the interest 
of the marriage settlement—fifteen thousand pounds 
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at three per cent.—and goodness only knew how sh i 
had contrived to last so long upon this absurdly 
inadequate sum. Five hundred would bo more 
than useful to her. She hesitated a motnent only. 

” We must have a triangular agreement ? " 

" By all means,” said Leonardson. ” Mr. D’Kn- 
ville will naturally be consulted.” 

” It is generous of you, I think,” she went on. 

” I am only doing what is well worth my while,” 
he responded ; ” it is the fairest way all round. I 
shall ‘ idge what any particular transaction is worth 
and pay accordingly.” 

Sh'' laughed. Having set her foot on tliis path 
tlio;c was no reason to look aliead for trouble. 
Charles would know of the aiTangeraent, and she 
did not see how it could affect anyone else. She 
never analy.^cd things very deeply, but, like many 
other people, glanced cursorily, as it were, over the 
facts as they presented themselves to her, and 
unless some very strong objection was patently in 
evidence, proceeded to act as she felt inclined— 
trusting to good luck and a certain suficrhcial 
ro.sourcofulncss to extricate her from any undesirable 

developments. 

" A sort of sliding scale, I suppose,” she declared. 
” So much for the various grades of our wonderful 
aristocracy. 1 like candour—and your methods 
certainly appeal to me, Mr. Leonardson. Are you 
going to entertain ? ” 

” Next season I shall move to Carlton House 
Terrace, and 1 fancy, if we manage well, the house 
will not be empty." • 

*' Why have you never gone out before ? 

” 1 was not ready.” 

And you are now ? 


li 
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" Perfectly. Shall I do you credit? ” 

Yes,” said Mrs. D’EnviUe, " you arc not a man 
who could be ignored, wherever you might be.” 

” We slftll naturally see a good deal of one an¬ 
other.” 

” I suppose so.” 

” Tlio prospect is not distasteful to you ? ” 

IJis voice suddenly vibrated in a poculiai way. 
She knew thatdiis eyes were devouring her again. 
They were almost liomc now, and she did not wan! 
to think. The man admired her. She was used to 
admiration, had almost lived <»n it for years, aIl^J• -so 
far- she had not singjul lier wings in the flainc, 
Siircly she could manage this nouveau ricnc ; keep 
liim from lx)lting ? A light hand W'ould be required ; 
she must ride iiim on the snaffle—he w'oul 1 novei 
stand ilie curb. There was a directnfss afcv^ut him 
which she recognised as potential for 
occasion arose, ihe excitement of manreuf^ng 
against an unknown htree seized tipon her—a force 
different from any she had encountered hereto¬ 
fore, possibly too strong—but that remained for 
the future to disclose, and enhanced the ocitc- 
mcul, 

■' I hope wo shall always be very good frTdids.” 
She hold out her liand ungloved. ” Good¬ 
night, thanks so much for motoring us down to 
Eton.” 

” (iood-night,” responded Leonardson, taking her 
hand in a strong grip. ” Friendship is always a step 
in the right direction.” He released her and got 
out of the car, holding the door open. 

” We shall meet again very soon,” he said. ” I 
will call to-morrow at three; we can settle the 
details of our compact.” 
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. " Splendid,” she, answered, smiling. She had 

lost the slight sensation oi nervousness inr.iiccd by 
being shut up in the car alone with him.^ ” I sljall 
be in. It seems like a page out of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights,' with you as one of the genii.” 

” I shall always be at your call,” he said gravely. 



CHAPTER V 

Stoke D’Envillc took its name from an old Norman 
race which had survived through the turbulent 
pericxls of English history. Ralph, the first lord, 
was summoned to attend one of those early councils 
at the end of the thirteenth century which included 
the great warriors and important landowners of the 
day. Since that time the family had gone on, once 
or twice harking back to an undo or aside to a 
brother, but continued in the male line through 
some twenty odd gererations. Behind the above- 
named Ralpli stretched mysterious figures of feudal 
lords, back, it is said, to a shadowy knight supposed 
to have possessed the fief of Envillo in Normandy, 
and thence to have journeyed in the train of the 
adventurous William. 

Whether records would substantiate all the 
claims to ant’qu^y set forth by the voluminous 
pedigree stored away in the muniment room or^iot 
is immaterial. ^\Tlat is certain is the fact thall’for 
.sheer descent as a noble hobse the D’Envilles could 
compete with the oldest and greatest in the 
country. 

The present lord, only brother of our acquaintance, 
Harry's father, was twenty-third of his line and an 
individual of uncommon character. He resided 
with his two small sons, devoting himself entirely 
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to them. In the shooting season alone did lie 
entertain strangers to four or five “ bachelor ” 
parties—that is, no ladies ever entered the house. 
The reason for this exclusiveness mighfr be con¬ 
sidered adequate, or not. As a yoiing man Lord 
D’Enville was gregari ous enough. He left Eton for 
Sandhurst, whence^hc entered a crack regiment. 
Well-off, good-looking and liis own master at twenty- 
one, he natiirally figured as one of 4ht> iinj)ortanl 
young men of his day. Then, after .fifteen years, 
during which he lived as his fellows, he married a 
young girl, beautiful, clever, and as well-born as 
himself. For nearly three years more he existed foi 
her, spending himself and his money, regardless 
of discretion, tt) plea.se her every wliim. Ky that 
tiipe he was the father of two sons, his estates were 
considerably mortgaged, and he longed for a quiet 
life at home. 

His wife had other views—her sole conception 
of existence appearing to be a constant round of 
gaiety and dissipation. With the graceful non¬ 
chalance which characterised her, she entertained 
lavishly and successfully during her career as Lady 
P'Enville. Her parties were select, her dinners the 
meeting place of the smartest and must advertised 
members of the younger set. Slic was probably the 
most popular young hostess of the day and the most 
sought after. No function was c(;>mpletc without 
her and her husband ; they were regarded as evi¬ 
dence of the survival of marriage as a possible 
covenant ] held up as examples of how a couple 
could enjoy life and yet remain untouched by any 
whi%)er of gossip. 

. One day the world of fashion,.was astonished to 
learn that a grave scandal jiad arisen in its midst. 
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The whited sepulchres raised outraged eyes to 
heaven, the charitable breathed a sigh- for another 
illusion gone, and the affair dropped into the order 
of past cteuses cdUbres. Before her marriagejlt had 
been known that Lady D’Enville clierished a roman¬ 
tic attachment for a young subaltern in the same 
regiment as Lord D’Enville ; but, as the gentleman 
in question possessed an income by no means com¬ 
patible with matrimony, of course nothing could 
come of it, .and she was considered eminently 
sensible to have forgotten so completely this girlish 
fancy. 

No one had dreamed that tlie object of it could 
possibly come in for the vast estates his cousin 
owned. There were four lives between when she 
married Lord D’Enville—yet this event occurred 
within three years. 

On the same day Horace Childe sent in l.^.- papers, 
Lady D'Enville met him at Channg Cross and 
departed for a year on the Continent, leaving a note 
expressing her regret and hoping her husband would 
forgive her on the score that no one could possibly 
have anticipated that two brothers would ^ killed 
in a motor smash, one young man die of appendi¬ 
citis and another of pneumonia in three years. 
She aj)ologiscd for the vagaries of fate, and trusted 
he would permit them to put the seal of respccta- • 
bility on their union after the customary six montKs^ 
had elapsed. If the unforeseen had not occuired^^ 
she added, she would have continued to enact her 
part in the same way sjie always had. 

Ix>rd D’Enville carried out every wish of his wife 
punctiliously. Till matters were arranged he went 
about as usual, betraying no emotion. Then he, 
too, sent in his papers and blotted himself off the 
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face of hisi •worid. Alone, with no interest in life 
but his two bo 3 «, he lived in seclusion at his old home. 
Disappointed and embittered, he cut himself off, 
once and for all, from his former life. Fora rca.son, 
unkno>^'n to the world, his brother Charles and his 
wife were included with the rest. Occasional para¬ 
graphs in the press referred to the idiosyncrasies 
of the twenty-third Lord D’Enville ; hints were 
given as to obscure motives for such unheard-of 
behaviour under by no means exceptional circum¬ 
stances. 

More than one enterprising journalist, with an eye 
for effect, implied (hat Lady D'Envillc was fully 
justified in leaving a man whose mental faculties 
were seriously impaired. But no nisponso ever 
came from the wronged husband. Gradually the 
subject dropped, and it came tobc gencndly areepted, 
with due lamentation at such unfeeling conduct, 
that Lord D'Envillo desired to be left to himself. 

Proper comment was paid to the fact that no 
women, beyond necessary servants, ever entered 
the doors of Stoke D’Envilic, and it finally became 
the habi#; when his birthday brought liis name up 
for remark in columns headed by such phrases as 
'' Personal Pars," to refer to him as " that somewhat 
eccentric nobleman with misogjuistic tendencies.” 

. Meanwhile, after the required interval. Lady D'En- 
ville returned as Mrs. Childe of Hatton, and in due 
course resumed her position as a leading hostess— 
the sole difference being that she entertained, and 
was entertained by, a slightly more broad-minded 
section of society. . 

Stoke D’Enville itself now comprised some four 
thousand acres of heavy Hertfordshire land. The 
present house was principally Elizabethan, built in 
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that E form which the courtiers of the day designed 
as a graceful compliment to their sovereign. Por¬ 
tions remained of the older castellated mansion, 
which had stood more tlian one siege in mediaval 
limes, but the main building was Tudor, red-brick 
and remarkably beautiful. Inside was much fine 
oak panelling, quaint carvings and priceless tapestry. 
Nearly every room was full to overflowing with 
taniily portraits, even down to the bedrooms, relics 
of the union <?t many important families in this old 
race. A quiet, almost oppressive, sense of dignified 
repose pervaded tlie place, servants moved silently 
and solemnly through the lofty rooms, and in the 
nurseries alone wore to be heard the sounds of life 
and merriment which can make a palace of a 
cottage. 

In this atmosphere Harry D’EnviJle was ^cus- 
lomed to spend the major partion of his holidays. 
His uncle had formally expressed his readiness to 
allow him to come when he could—he h .d always 
liked the boy—and the D’Envilles were glad enough 
to fall in with the suggestion. His mother would 
have preferred to keep him wth her if she could, 
but since they were C4>mpellcd to let Mitchet Court 
--which Charles D’Enville had inherited from an 
uncle—and had no more permanent abode than the 
flat, she felt compelled, for Harry's own good, to 

let him go. . , * 

At tlie commencement of the Christmas holida)^ 

follo\ving the events last narrated, Harry journeyed 
down to his uncle’s to spend some three weeks before 
going to Mulford Abbey with his people. 

His life at Stoke D’Enville was uneventful, and 
he- seldom saw a soul beyond the agent and one or 
iwo neighbours he visited by himself. On the rare 
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occasions when shooting parties were entertained 
not much variation was made from the usual pro* 
cedure. Only the excellence of the sport induced 
men to come, for everything was conducted with 
the strictest .ceremony. The first cowrt shoot was 
finished, and the second coincided with the Mul- 
■fords’, so there would be no one at all in the house 
save his uncle and the two small boys. 

He enjoyed himst^lf, however, on the whole. He 
rode round the estate with the owner* most days — 
the lattor’s sole interest was farming, and he dressed 
habitually in clothes which were more adapted to 
comfort than display—and shot with the old keep’f 
when he could get away in the afternoons. In the 
evenings he usually played with his c.ousins for an 
hour or so ; he then dined with hts uncle alone, and, 
after a sohinin game of chess, retired early to bed. 
Though Lord DTCnvillc allowed him to visit anyone 
he wished to, it was clearly a favour, and the only 
people Harry saw much of were the Larkings. 
Hubert Larking was at Eton with him, and his 
father owned a fine property adjoining. This was 
the fruit of hard work on behalf of Mr. Larking 
senior as a merchant in the City; b\it the family 
happened to be an old one, and save for the glamour 
of the title and great connections, could fairly be 
ranked with the D’Envillcs. 

However, Mr. Larking had married to suit his 
profession rather than his descent, and the country— 
that is, those families which had been settled there 
a generation or two—affected to regard the owners 
of Arton Park as rather nouveau riches. 

Hubert, the eldest boy, was an intimate friend of 
Harry's now, and exercised an influence for good on 
him. In himself. Harry was thoughtless, extravagant 
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and inclined to indulge every fancy of the moment. 
His parents grudged him nothing, his father to save 
himself trouble of thinking, his mother from 
absolutely unregulated affection. Only Lord D'En- 
\'iUe ever gave him sound advice, and that studiously 
cjoiical and impersonal. Young Larking's con- 
sriontioiis steady nature, his keenness at whatever 
lie undertook, and his determined independence, 
were the anmhesis of Harry's careless, good-tem¬ 
pered rcadihfess to make the best of everything 
without bothering alx>ut ethics. 

It was undoublitclly fortunate for Harry that lus 
best if not most intimate, friend, should be his 
nearest ncighlxjur here, and that his uncle should 
have formed an ('stimate of the nephew which wa.s 
at complete variance with his knowledge of that 
nephew’s father. 

The D'Envillcs had always been noted for irre¬ 
sponsibility from tho days of the Regency when 
the then holder of the title - who had been knpwn to 
liis friends as “ D’Eville,” a nickname most of his 
successors inherited- • succewled in gambling away 
tin; \'ast estates which had once appertained to the 
family all over England. The marvel was that he 
stopped at Stoke D’Enville itself, but that may have 
been Ihrougli tlic mischance which overtook him„ 
after a gross surfeit at siip^icr in the Pavilion at 
Brigliton, which cut him off in the prime of a moH • 
jiromising career of profligacy. 

Thanks to well-judged matches with the daughter. . 
of a worthy and opulent City alderman, and, jn the 
case td the twenty-first lord, with the only child o£ a 
gentleman who had accommodated him with several 
loans at extortionate interest—much to the una¬ 
vailing fury of the fathcr-in-law when ,,tokl of the - 
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event, after it occurred—^thc family had contrived 
to maintain its position very adequately up.to the 
close of the nineteenth century. Since his»retire- 
ment from society, the present peer had pulle<l hm 
affairs round again, and looked forward to leaving 
his son and successor in possession of a sufficient 
income. 

Cwisidering the contiguity of the estate to Lon¬ 
don, it reflected great ciedit on the family—or else 
represented a special dispensation of Providenre, 
continued during many centuries - tliat Stoke D’Kn- 
\nlle still remained to it-^ onginal owners. In almost 
every similar case the atliactions of Loncion, the 
gambling, the a>stly entertainments, the cx[)enscs 
of town life, have resulted in the dKsijKition of iJie 
old acres by some one or other <>f the line. Theio 
must have been a streak rif pnideuco or sflf-iTiterest 
somewhere in the D'Envillc blood, winch held bark 
the mosi reckle.ss of them from liie ultimate stake 
of their historic home. 

If Harry had lived entirely with his parents, there 
ran be no doubt that inherited tendencies to self- 
indulgence on both sides, combined with entim 
absence of restraint, would have turned the balance 
against any saving qualities in an alfocliunate, 
impulse nature whose chief enemy was itself. 
But for the steadying influences at Stoke D’Enville, 
he would neither have worked nor played so well at 
Eton a^he had—though, as it was, the latter occu¬ 
pied hb time and thoughts to a very much greater 
ide^ee than the former. lie never lacked money; 

mother’s great joy was to see that'he had all and 
mere than he could spend, and Charles D’Envillc 
compromised with the remains of his conscience by 
the simple' process of persuading himself that no 

I D 
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father could do more for a son than provide him with 
as much ready money as he liked. 

He^ again the simple life at his uncle's, and the 
absence of all opportunity for spending, helped 
him; while Hubert I-arking's example, tliough lie 
scoffed sometimes at his careful consideration of 
how lie laid out his allou’anre, was not without its 
effect on H^ry. 

Tlic eventual development of his character de- 
ivndcd a ^cat deal on the next year of his life, for 
he was old for his age in many w'ays, owing to his 
bringing up. When with his jKinmts he always had 
wliat he considered a sjilendid time. They took 
him to stay witli the gayest and most delightful 
jKjoplc ixissilile. He knew his way aliont J.ondon 
almost as soon as he could walk, and he enjoyed this 
side of his existence to the full. 

Ihit he also enjoyed the quid an<l, by comparison, 
didl weeks he spent in tlic home of his ^ticestors. 
Ho felt the contrast, and bis tcmpcrament3x:;lighte(l 
in extremes. He was old cnnngli to applj|idte the 
fact that his people had lis’wl licre, on tl^ lands, 
f<ir eight hundred years, and to be imprcssed'flvereby. 
The rolling, woo(h;d country, where so many genera¬ 
tions of D’Knvilics had walked and ridden agd shot; 
the stately park, \nth its ancient oaks and'elms and 
beeches, and the quiet grandeur of the house and 
its associations ; the ancestors—plain or fair ladies, 
grim or debonair men—afforded him food for 
thought in the more serious moments wljen. the 
weight of his full seventeen years oppressed hig i ■with, 
the consciousness that he was a man. ■' 

One day in the last week of the year he was 
returning from an afternoon's shooting of outlying 
coverts with his unde. Hubert Lar^g, for the 
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first time, had been permitted to join them for tlie 
actual shooting. Never before, since the bicak up 
of his home, had any human being excep|| Harry 
received such informal treatment from Lora D’En- 
villc. 


'* So that fellow is a friend of yours ? " observed 
the latter. 

They were walking briskly across thft park in the 
fast-gatiiering twilight of the winter ewhing. Lord 
D’EnviJk was attired with his usual disregard (>f 
appearances. Tall, broad, and fully bearded, he 
looked more like a blacksmith than a noble of 
high descent. He carried his gun under his arm ; 
a Uiick serge coat, stained and faded from much use. 
liung loosely from his shoulders. Baggy knicker- 
b<jck^rs of similar war-worn appc^arancc covered his 
lower limbs and hung below the knees over a pair 
of rough plain stockings. He wore no cap, and his 
grey which he alkjwed to grow long and shaggy, 
almost md his low fijinnel collar. The costume was 

by a pair of heavy useful boots. A 
stran^' might well have taken him for a well-to-do 
fanii^^Of some fifty ye-irs of age, and few of liis old 
friends would have recognised tire smart, popular, 
well-grpomcd man about town who had once been 
known to all London, and who had not yet completed 
his fortieth year. 

“ Yes, Uncle Henry ; he's a jolly good sort, a bit of 
a ‘ sap ’ perhaps, but he is practically a cert, for his 
eleven-next summer." 


Indeed 1" commented Lord D'Enville. “ That 


should counterbalance any little weakness in the 
direction of application to such trifles as his 
books." 

Harry laughed. “ I dare say I am jealous be> 
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'd|H|PHISn ' first hiii4|^/ and I am only just 
{^m^y Class.’* W 

Let me see, yon are leaving here next week, are 
you ? ’* His undo always treated Harry as an 
equal, and never omitted the usual conventions in 
their intercourse. 

“ Yes, I am going with my people to Mulford,” the 
boy said. lie always nderred to his father and 
mother in this way —as though talking to % stranger 
^to his uncle. 

" It is unfortunate the date should clash with my 
second shoot here. You did not inform me till tf>o 
late to make any alteration." 

It had never stnick Harry that Lord D’Enville 
would alter liis plans for a reigning sovereign, much 
less for his nephew; besides, he alway's avoided 
mention of his parents where ixissiblc. 

" I never thought-" he began. 

*' You are useful," said the other shortly. 

" Oh," said Harry, feeling rather crushc ,. 

After a few minutes’ silence Lo|B O !.mville 
asked : 

" By the way, has anything been settled as to 
your career ? " 

" I am going up fur Sandhurst next half," Harry 
replied. " I ought to pa.ss all right, as one only 
has to qualify for the Guards.” 

" Is it finally decided that you are to enter tJiat 
select body of the representatives of England’s 
plutocracy ? ” a.sked Lord D’Enville, sarcastically. 

" I suppose so.” 

" Is it not a somewhat expensive avoca¬ 
tion ? ” 

*' Oh, apparently my father is doing very well 
now in the City. He is working with a man railed 
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Leonardson—a sort.av English Ro9ffJN|P^ey 
say— and I believe going to luake r.ol6fid of 

cash out of it.” 

'■ Indeed ! ” commented the other drilj^ 

” Yes. He came down to Eton tJie other day 
with motlicr and Lady Miilford.” 

*' Did he ? And since I presume this genllemnn 
is nof in private, a pliilanlhropist as well as w 
financier, whatever lie may l)e in p^lic, in whai’ 
manner is he to be repaid ? ” * 

Harry hesitated. He did not know whal to say. 
It seemed like giving his parents away tt» tell his 
uncle the facts. The latter was different to otlier 
people, and would be sure to regard it from some 
point of view of his <»wn. After all, though, it did 
not much matter what he said, as he never saw 
anyone, Harry told }iim.self. Ho w;mtod the 
opinion of some man. S<xretly lie had woriied a 
good deal over tliis arrangement of his p.irents. 
It stc.‘:*e<Lrather in/ra rfig. for D'Envilles to go in 
tor that ftrt of tiling, considering who tliey won; 
and what a bounder tlic other fellow wa.s. He haxl 
purposely joked about it to his mother wiien she 
told him- he never took lu-r seriously—but ho had 
expended no small amotint of cogiladon on the 
matter since. 

Harry's voice indicated tliat he wa.s on the defen¬ 
sive as he replied : 

” There is some notion of his wanting to blossom 
out in society.” 

Lord D'Envillc’s next rcniark lacked the usual 
note of irony. He understood Ilatry’s feelings, if he 
did not share them. 

” I must confess I do not see wliy people should 
not make these bargains—I conclude a bargain ha.s 
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been made—just as much as in any other sphetc. 
Each party can provide the other with a commodity 
th^ ar%in need of. It is their own business to see 
they respectively obtain good value, and so long as 
both sides are satisfu^d, it is no one else’s concern. 
I don't suppose the world takes my view, unles-s it 
lias altered a good deal lately," he added in his 
i;.sir:U tone. ^ 

" I don’t qtiite like it, Uncle Henry.” 

My deal* boy, for gfiodness’ sake avoid hunting 
trouble. Wait till It conics. Very likely your 
rather will bi'conie a millionaire, and Leonardson 
the lion of the season. From my own experience I 
should judge that the latter event is more probable 
than the former.” he concluded cynically, muffling 
tlie last scnten(?e in liis lioard. 

” I beg j'our pardon ? ” Harry said. 

’■ Wlrat does your mother think of it ? ” asked his 
niiUc, ignoring the boy’s words and speaking 
harslily. 

"She seemed quite plea.sed.” Harry always 
K:l<>sed uji when lus mother was mention6d by any- 
<>n<!, and liis umle liad scarcely ever spoken her 
name the last tlirce years. The question surprised 
him. 

For a moment Lord D’Envillc strode along in 
silence, his face stem, and Harry wondered what 
tlioughts caused the cJiange in his expi'ession. Then 
he spoke again. 

" I have no quarrel with her, indet^t.we were 
always giK)d friends. She is your mother, and the 
only woman with whom I am in any way concerned. 
I should be—sorry—if misfortune overtook her. 
She has not had a great chance.” 

Harry was more surprised than ever. He could 
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think of nothing to say, and applied himself to 
keeping up with his uncle's huge strides. 

” It is no business of mine what a won^n docs. 
If she gets into trouble you can come to me" I dtm’i 
like this sort of thing. Don’t tell her I said v 
She has a gcK»d heart, and only wants ballast. N.>1 
■X word now. Wc will drop tlic subject." 

The sentences were jerked out like l^ckfires firi'u 
a petrol engine. Harry listened in anfezcnictvt. not 
(oncoiving the effort it cost his uncle to say so miu ii. 
After a pause he collected his senses, and replied : 

" Thanks, Uncle Henry." 

" If you care for my opinion, I should lf>ok out 
for some other profession for yourself. With your 
predispositions to justify the family nickname, the 
life is scarcely likely to conduce to your cv(mtu;il 
good," The sarca;im was strongly in evidi’n«*o 
again. 

" But I know such heaps of other fellows-" 

" Friends ? ” asked Lord D'Enville 
" Oh* they arc very g(K)d sorts, you know— •" 
"What'is young Larking's future occupatifm ? ” 
"His falhrr gave him the rlioicc of anything ho 
liked, and he is n<»t sure if lie will go int" tlieir 
business or try for (he diplomatic service. I expect 
he will do the first." 

" Shows his sense," grunted the other. " And 
your cousin Kirby ? ” 

" He’s in-fhe same box as I am." 

" Wliich. Would you rather be with ? " 

" Old Marking’s an awfully good sort,” Harry 
responded a little doubtfully. , 

" But Kirby’s more amusing ? ” Lord D’Enville 
laughed. “ Upon my word, I don't know which i.s 
best. Hard work, respectability, and an cosy 
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• Dnscience—so we are led to believe—or a Idgh old 
time and no conscience at all. VVluclicver you go 
in for, will probably regret sooner or later.” 

Tliey reached the house, and the conversation 
naturally ceased. Never before had his uncle 
r-polccn on such personal topics, and Harry was more 
than a little bewildered. 



CHAPTER VI 

Harry had dined on Christmas day at^Artcin Paik 
wiUi the Larking family for the first time, and Ixusi . 
considerably impressed. Usually l»c had been witl-. 
his parents at some gay house-party, a>..-.».mblc<t 
for any o*hor motive than the obsorv.inco of the 
solemn testiv - .1 whieli provided a convcni(‘nl exciisi' 
The last two unnivorsarirs Inul jXLsscd at Sink' 
D’Envillo, whore practically no clianije w’as madf. 
from the usual routine; so it was an entirely 
experience for iiim to be among a chccrf..t bu> 
domestic family for this occasion. 

The practical, matter-of-fact side of life wa 
sometitling utterly outside his purvie w. Save <*iv 
rare occasions, wlien his mother was seized vvilli fit-; 
of conscience, he had seldom been inside a cluircii 
At Eton the compulsory ciiapel every <hi.y wa.. 
regarded simply and solely as part of the curricu¬ 
lum. Such boys as possessed convictions on the 
subject of religion kept them " religiously '' to them 
selves. It was always a source of wonder to Harrjr 
that Hubert Larking should take everything seri¬ 
ously, and, of course, he rccogni.sed that the whole 
family looked ufion life witli diftcrcut eyes to his 
own parents. But the reasons for tliis he had never 
iivquired into. He was aware that they did, and 
explained it on the assumption that they were 
old-fashioned and knew no better. 
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There was a large party in the house, consisting 
piincip^y of nieces and nephews, and good-humour 
reigned Mpreme. Mr. Larking delighted in making 
others happy, while his wife, large and the essence 
cf good-nature, beamed promiscuously on every¬ 
body and everything. Harry arrived fr^ tlic grim 
atniosi>here of Stoke D'Enville among a hig.h- 
sj)irited nois^ party. Tlicre was none of the quick 
wittiness of^his parents' friends—only simple enjoy¬ 
ment of life. Even Hubert, staid and solemn as he 
U:<i:i)lly was, seemed to be influenced by the general 
cuthiisiasm, and entered into every joke with the 
keenest zest. Eventually the spirit of good-will 
infected Harry, and he began to fee* >o'‘ngc‘r and less 
ol a man than he had done for quite a numljer cf 
years. A huge dinner was done full justice to. 
Tmkeys, plum-puddings, mince-pies, crackcis, nuts, 
and all the time-honoured accompaniments of the 
feast were fully in evidence. 

(«;imcs followed, and snap-dragon. There were 
jicriods of blind-man's buff, hunt-the-slipper, and 
the like. Finally, about eleven o’clock, Harry 
reluctantly tore himself away. Mr. Larking pressed 
a couple of sovereigns into liis hand, and Mrs. 
Larking presented him with the last thing'in knives 
- the good lady’s only conception of a suitable gift 
for youthful members of the male sex. It- wa.s 
impossible to refuse cither of them, though Harry 
did not want the knife, and wondered -whether it 
was quite the thing to accept tips still. The whole 
party came to the door lo bid him good-night, and a 
S.CUSC of loneliness crept over him as he drove away 
in the black night, back to bis uncle's cold and 
unsympathetic abode. 

Tite Larking? might be,;; ** impossible," as hi's 
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mother had told him, but they made o.\e joJIy 
comfortable, and he did not see how they were any 
worse than Leonardson. They might not ^ so rich, 
but they were ripping good sorts. • 

The recollection of his evening stayed in Harry’s 
mind for many a long day. Tlie joyous, excited 
faces round the table, the fat, smiling coMiitenancc 
of his hostess— ever glancing with complacent pride 
at her eldest son—the portly, genial host at the other 
end, and the unstinted good cheer, the heaity. 
unmistakably genuine ring about the whole a'^^air, 
He had never felt so welcome an 5 ’where Ix'fore, or 
so free of all restraint, and lie appreciated the sensa¬ 
tion, even as he told himsiiU that it was rather 
second-class ; then he put away this last suggestion 
with a sense of shame at pemiitting it to enter his 
mind. 

But, had he known it, a canker was working, 
silently and remorselessly, at tlic root of the pros¬ 
perity of the house of Larking. Even when he 
laughed as loudly, and applauded as heartily, as any 
anu^ the merry company. Mr. Larking was con¬ 
scious of the anxiety in liis heart, and raised his 
voice the more powerfully, smiled tlie more kindly 
in consequence. Some opposing interest was com¬ 
peting witli his own long-established business-an 
intere.st so powerful and so enterprising that he was 
compelled ^ acknowledge something more than 
concern as to the issue. Lately pro&ts had begun 
to show the effect of the persistent attack on the 
particular held his firm worked m. There was no 
immediate danger of collapse, but undoubtedly 
appreciable progress bad beim made by this new 
competitor, and unless something was done to 
check them, still more serious mroads must be 
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expected on the iNt>£ts. Biit no sign vf this sunken 
peril showed on ttie surface at present. Only Mr. 
Larking'fay awake sometimes at night, his mind 
occupied with gloomy forebodings. 

Tlie afternoon before Harry was due at Mulford 
tie and Hubert were seated in the smoking-room at 
Arton, after sliooting all day. They would not meet 
again till thejlrctumcd to Eton for the Easter half, 
and they were discussing their prospects. 

" I shall leave for certain after the summer,” 
said H,ubert. ” The guv'nor wants me to start work 
at oilNt noM* I have settled to go into the business.” 
Tliis was the first echo of Mr. harking's secret fears ; 
he had c.xpre.^.sed an opinion in favour of his son 
giving lip all idea of diplomacy for coin'-icrce, and 
Hubert h.id immediately agreed to this suggestion. 

” I iV'ill go up for Sandhurst,” announced Harry, 
” and if I pass we shall leave Eton at the same time, 
'i'ou are certain of your eleven, tliat's one thing.” 

” I intend to have a good shot,” replied the other, 
*■ Father is getting down one of the Surrey bowlers 
to coach me in tlie ICaster holidays, and you had 
Ix'tlor come along toi>. I suppose you'll be at your 
uncle's ? ” 

” I will take good care of that,” Harry replied. 

Thanks most awfully, old chap, it- would be 
ejiuid." 

” If you buck up, you will get in all right,” said 
Hubert, referring to IlaiTy's own prospects of play¬ 
ing for the school. ” It w'ould be splendid if we 
both did.” * 

” Wouldn't it,” agreed Harry. 

” Oh, by the way.” he wont on, “ the guv'nor 
says he met your father over some business or other 
in the City a few days ago.” 
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“ Oh ?”sai(i. Harry. > 

" Yes. He never comes down here, does he ? " 

" No ; my uncle and he don’t hit it off. «I only 
wish they did," he continued rather sadly, " it's 
dull enough over llicrc as it is." He indicated the 
direction of Stoke D’Enville. " Ever since my aunt 
went away there hasn’t been a soul near the place, 
c.xcept the sltooting parties; and we^^ow what 
they are.'.' , 

" It's a topping old place," Hubert remarked 
enthusiastically. 

" Yes, isn't it ? I love it. I asked my fafcer 
the other day if ho coiil«ln’t Ci.inc dovsii, and he said 
he had no great jiersonjil objection now, wfis willing 
to let bygons;s U* bygones, but as soim as I breathed 
a word to Lik Io Henry he shut me up like i ton of 
bricks." 

" It's an awful pity. Everyone says so. Your 
uncle ought to come out and many again. He was 
awfully decent the other dav wlien 1 was shooting 
there." 

" Yes, he's all right. Lately lie seems to be more 
interested i^ things too.” said Harry, thinking of the 
talk about his mother and Ihs affairs. " He’s a 
beastly cynic, tliough—slangs everytliing. Lather 
is bad enough, but he is amusing. Uncle Henry 
only seems bitter." 

" My mother was saying the other day she would 
like to have a good talk to liim. She loves arranging 
other people’s affairs, as you know.” 

" He won’t s|>eak to any woman of his*bwn class," 
said Harry, “ and he only sees the* nurses because 
he can't help it. Directly my cousins are old enough 
he is going to have tutors and valets for them." 

" I'm not sure I don’t agree with him," replied 
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Hubert, with the air of ^ octogenarian. " Mother 
is all very well, but the sex as a whole don't appeal 
to me.'L 

“ Yotf cold-blooded specimen," Harry laughed ; 
" wait till you begin to go about a bit; ” he spoke 
as if he thoroughly understood his subject. “ I 
will introduce you to some topping girls next 
mcr.” ^ 

You gay Lothario," chaffed Hubert. 

" ScolTciS arc always the first to fall when it 
comes to the point," Harry retorted. " You will 
be no end of a dog when you once lose your coy¬ 
ness." 

Hubert hurled a cushion at his companion's 
h(?ad. 

'■ I prefer you uncle’s views," he said ; " but 
bar roi, I wanted to ask you if you had heard 
anytliing irora your father of a millionaire fellow 
called F.,eonardst>n ? " 

" Rather, I know him. WJiy ? ” 

“ fhe guv’nor was talking alxuit him the other 
day, and saying he doesn't like his methods, nor 
him." 


" I agree," interjected Harry, " in reference to the 
last item." 

" He said your father was very thick with him.’V 
" You are right, my son, he is ; but you can trust 
Charles D’Enville to look after number one^'* , 

" And he also said very few people ever the 
Ixdter of him,” continued Hubert. C ’’ 

" So I should imagine," agreed Harry, smiling. 
" The guv’nor seemed rather anxious about it, 
tliat's why I am telling you." 

" Well, my respected parent doesn't come to me 
for advice—extraordinary how short-sighted some 
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people are—and I guess he'las got something to sell 
tlmt Ixonardson wants to buy.” 

” That’s all right, then,” said Hubert. 

Harry got up to depart, and the two tibys said 
gi)L>U-byc till they were to meet at Eton in a week's 
time. 
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CHAPTER VII 

A 

Harry joined his mother in town and travelled 
down to Mulford with her. Tlic rest of the party 
were not due to arrive till the next day, and Leonard- 
son would bring Charles D’Envillc in his motor. 
He Jiad wanted to escort Mrs. D’Envillc, but she w^as 
anxious lor the extra day with Harry, and refused 
Ids request. Bcsidcis, she never eared to make 
herself (.heap, and had been secung enough of the 
financi(T to tx5 aware she need not. Their affairs 
seemed satisfactory enough to her just now. There 
was 'lotlung very much to wtirry about for the 
moment. Charles was full of the most sanguine 
anticipations—he considered the mine was bound 
to set them permanently on their legs ; Leonardson 
was most friendly disjxrscd, and would aid him in 
other projects ; Harry's future was a5surcd,-ahd there 
was no reason why tliey should not be able, should 
they so desire, to five at Mitchet themselves. With 
the lx>y growing up, and their improved financial 
prospects, it would be more compatible with their 
position to occupy the place, even though it were 
only for a few weeks in the year—such were Mr. 
D’Enville's views as expressed to his wife. 

" I suppose your uncle was just the same this 
time ? ” Mrs. D’Enville asked. 

'* He’s getting a regular society leader—on the 
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contrarj'/' replied Hany; "he had Hubert up to 
shoot one whole afternoon." 

Mrs. D'Enville sighed. " I wish Charles could 
make it up with him." 

“ Wiat was the row ? " asked Harry ; lie had 
never been told any particulars, nor liked to inquire. 
His mother seemed to bo equally in the dark. 

" I never knew the precise details, or you might 
have known now. You are old cno*tgh. It was at 
the time of the divorce, and your u®clc may have • 
thought your father took a wrong view." 

" 1 know father says ho was sorry for Aunt Dot," 
Harry said, " and won<lered she could have slofxJ 
it as long as she did -but," he went on shrewdly, 

“ I thought that was rather more effect than cause." 
He laughed at his own deductions in a bi'yisli way, 
but his mother did not join in. 

" I wontlcr,” .slic said pensively. " You have 
glimpses of intelligence at times, Harry, and I have 
sometimes thouglit the same mj'self.” 

Harry then asked : " You and Uncle Henry 
ahvavs got on, didn't you ? " 

■' Oh, well enough,” she replied ; " he was so 
absorbed in iiis ‘ Dot ' that he Iiad little lliought to 
spa^doT any<mc else. Even if he was rather on the 
heavy side, we were always good friends." 

" I believe he likes you still, mother-only he’s 
a professional woman-hater now and must act up 
to it." 

She laughed and kissed him fondly. " You queer 
infant! It will take more than you to persuade 
D’Enville to speak to a woman again, if he can 
help it. I’m not sure I blamfe him either," she 
added. 

' Harry said no more. His uncle had told him not 
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to the few words'!!^ had said respecting a 

jy^ssiblc reconciliation. 

At Mulf6r<i station Lord Kirby met them with a 
car. Thl^higgage would follow, so4hcy were s<x)n 
(•n the road. It appeared that only tlie immediate 
family were at the Ablx‘y —tliat is, Lord and Lady 
Mulford, the eldest daughter Francos, and her 
i.usband Sir Robert Baldwin, and Kirby himself. 
'IJui younger •SinmarricJ daughter, Florence, was 
away, and not returning for a few daj’S. The follow¬ 
ing day another man—be^idis ( iiarle.s D’Jvnvillc and 
Leonardson—and Baroness Metsor, wife of the 
Styrian ambassador, and a shining light in the 
firmament of L(*ndon. were expected. The remain¬ 
ing guns would be neighbours. The Baroness was 
a great notoriety seeker; she entertained magnili- 
contly from a famous house no one else could afford 
to iniiabit, and was always on tlie lookout for new 
stars as ai tractions for her parties, and to draw the 
eye of the world to her doings. 

Mrs. D’Fnville was both interested and excited 
when slie heard this lady would be in the house, 
k’nless she was much mistaken, Lconardson was the 
\t ry man she would make a dead-sot at, and the 
extent of hcrowninllucnce over him would be made 
clear. 

Before going to bed tliat night Lady MulfonJ had 
a chat with her. 

“ Your ' tiger ’ is coming out with a flourish , of 
frumjjets,” she began. “1 hear he intends to do 
tilings in a big way. The papers are beginning to 
‘ discover ' him n^w.” 

“ Yes, he means to go the whole hog," said Mrs, 
D 'EnviJle, brushing her hair energetically. 

The two women were sitting in comfortable negligee 
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by the fire, and under thfiS%ircumstances conftdenccs 
are supposed to fly. 

“ I hope he is doing his duty by Charles all ngiit.” 

■‘My partnet in sorrow—or matrimdlly—is re¬ 
markably pleased with himself up to the presen*..” 

" By tlie way, Male, tlie Baroness mentioned in 
her letter— I told her who the party were— that she 
had beard you had some nabf>b or other in tow.” 
Lady Mulford made little digs at coals with 
the poker as she s|>oke. “ It is extraordinary how 
quickly things get about. I replied that he was 
a City friend of Charles’s, but you may lx* glad 
to know.” 

*' Good heavens ! Connie, if wc minded wliat 
people say wc should have to emigrate. 1 bet you 
my bridge debts our friend niakci more than half 
an attempt to attach him to iier (‘wn srJcc.t strain.” 

“ I see the light of battle in your eye, Maic. Take 
care. If you design to prevent her, she will }ia\'e 
more than a little to say on the subject afterwards. ” 

The other laughed with a hard note which grutcd 
on her companion’s ear. 

” He will please himself, I expect. And I really 
shall not lie awake at night for fear of what the dear 
Baroness may say.” 

Lady Mulford kxAed troubled. She knew how 
great a failure the D’KnviUc ttuUiai^c had alw’a^'S 
been, and she had worried over Mme's recklessness 
of consequences on more than one occasion. She 
did not believe her worse than thoughtless, but 
thoughtlessness is apt to lead to disaster only too 
easily ; while few women could, go on indefinitely 
without S 3 mipathy or affection from seme source. 
Maie was certainly not of the self-reliant order of 
her sex. After all these years it would be a thousand 
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pities if she came to serious grief—and Lady Mulford 
was nervous. 

" It isn^ that. Of course we know the value of 
gossip," she said ; " we exist on scandal, more or 
less— the season would come to an untimely end if 
people could not pick each other's reputations to 
shreds to pass the time—but,” her eyes were kind 
as she turned t^emon her guest, " Mr. Lconardson 
, struck me as a man who would not stop at trifles, 
and he was decidedly-” 

Mrs. D’Envillc broke in : “ If I cannot look after 
myself at the mature age of thirty-seven I deserve 
all I get.” She spoke lightly, but it was evident she 
was moved. 

” It is no affair of mine, dear, but you won't think 

me an inteifcring busybe-dy-” Lady Mulford 

smiled deprecatingly. 

■' It is loo rare an experience for anyone to evince 
interest in my concerns for me to resent it,” said Mrs. 
D'Envillc bitterly. 

'■ Oh, rubbish, my dear; you arc morbid. Without 
being accused of gush, I may say I am your friend.” 

Her companion stared moodily in the fire without 
replying to this speech for a moment. Then she 
sighed w'earily. 

*' I am heartily sick of the whole thing . If 
Charles pulls off a really big coup with this gold mine 
I shall retire to Mitchet and revert to the vegetable 
type • president of the mothers' union, annual 
garden-party, vicar to luncli on Sundays, and so on. 
With that Arcadian vision before me I must see if 
I cannot perform my share towards its attainment ” 

" Including the ' stroking ‘ of our ‘riend the 
‘ *iger ’ ? " asked T.ady Midford 

" He supplies ihe petrol (or tnc car," responded 
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the otlier thoughtfully. “ It requires a goodly 
supply too, one way and another, and we must not 
run short on tlie road. Tigers are only I^ge cuts, 
they mast be kept purring.” 

'* At all costs ? ” 

” Oil, one has to judge how much they are worth, 
I suppose." 

Lady Mulford rose to withdraw. "‘Well, good¬ 
night, Maic. I sincer«;ly trust you will suciecd in 
keeping die teeth and claws covered up. That is 
what has been troubling me. for I have an instinctive 
dread of this particular sjx;cinion.” 

" Good-night, Connie. Thank you so much! 
A lonely woman wauls all iJie friends slie has—-at 
times.” 

If y<»u arc inclim*<l to - to pay too high a price 
for petrol, think of the b(»y.” blie went out, closing 
the door .softly. 

“ All. Tlarry,” breathed his mother. " Yes, thank 
God, there is you.” 





CHAPTER VIII 

The Mulfiord coverts were exceptionally good. 
TJjc country lent itself admirably to the securing 
of high birds, and tl»c area of wood was sufficient 
to hold an almost unlimited number. Lord Mulford 
would have liked to provide quantity in the same 
proportion as quality for his guests, but the limita¬ 
tions of his purse vetoed the accomplishment of his 
desires in this respect. Accordingly, he professed 
to consider tlie elevation at which his pheasants 
passed over the guns as the solo desideratum of tlic 
.sport. Big bags were witlun reach of any man 
prepared to spend the money, in his forcible opinion, 
whereas "management *’ was required to show the 
beggars to real advantage. 

Under the particular circumstances at Mulford 
it happened Uiat. from the situation of the coverts 
and the lie ol the land, very little trouble was 
required to persuade pheasants to fly high, while 
considerable care woiild liave been demanded to 
control a really large head on the thickly wooded 
estate. 

Wlioever designed the plantations, whether nature 
or man, might have conceived them with an eye 
to co^'crt shooting alone. Woods covered nearly 
every piece of high ground, and the undulations of 
the land enabled tJic shooters to stand as far below 
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the natiiral flight of the birds as the most skilful 
exponent of the art of gunnery could wish. 

I'ox, the enonnously stout but capable licad- 
keeper, whose name provided material fc# many a 
witticism, knew his business adequately. He was 
a yea;' or two Ixhind the limes in some of his mctliods, 
but had a sound knowledge of the needs of young 
phcajiants, iuid u suflidcut appreciation of the de¬ 
sirability of making them fly well #hcn the time 
came. * 

This year, for one reason and another, the difft- 
rulty of getting the right guns, or avokliug a clasli 
with other people's shoots, the coverts had not yet 
been touched. The food bill W'as mounting seri¬ 
ously, there should be no trouble on the score of low 
shots, and, with every bird in the prime of its 
strcngtli, Lord Mulford was anxious to get to work. 

The party turned out after breakfast. Ixmi 
Mulford and Kirby, Charlw D'linville and Harry, 
Sir Robert IJaldvvin, Leonardson and I'rank Teinjx st 
were staying in the house, while three mnghbouj's 
completed the list. 

Harry was extremely anxious to see Leonardson 
shoot. He could not shake off the dislike he had 
taken to him at first sight, and this had not been 
lessened by the fact that the financier haid conspicu¬ 
ously attached himself to Mrs. D’linville the night 
before. Harry had noticed lliis with resentment. 
He was sensitive where his mother was concerned, 
and knew enough of the world to take in what was 
going on to some extent. Leonardson had created 
a favourable impressiem generally. The D’EnviUcs 
vouched for his wealth, and his self-possessed, con¬ 
fident, yet quiet manner passed well enough where 
no one expects more then superficial politeness. 
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Wealth does not require Njje polish of breeding— 
or perhaps it serves to hidfs the cheapness of the 
material it gilds. 

The B4roness was immediately interested in him— 
she told him he reminded her of the old Spanish 
nobility- and determined that he should auf'ment 
her list of " draws " at the first possible moment, 
lie had played bridge witli a masterly skill and 
rtiadiness which was thoroughly appreciated by his 
partners. He had amused Lady Mulford at dinner 
with stories of high finance, and had afterwards, 
with smooth del<^niunation. devoted himself to 
Mrs. D’KnviUe in that unmistakable manner which 
Harry objected to. Indoors he was undoubtedly 
a success. His force and magnetism w’erc felt by 
cveryon*!, and Harry alone resisted any inclination 
to yield to his power of fascination. 

The boy olwervcd witli .scornful pleasure that his 
shooting garb was unimpeachably correct, from the 
long spata to the patently new hat. His guns were 
not scratched, while his valet, who loaded for him, 
was as immaculate as hi.s master. Tlie well-wom 
clothes of most of the ()tlicrs made a noticeable 
contrast, and Harry intimated to Kirby that their 
friend’s garments would probably suffer more 
damage than he \rould do to the game. 

“ Put mo in the second row behind him at Barley 
Imd,” iinplortid Harry. " He is certain not to touch 
tliem there, and I should love to wipe his beastly 
eye.” 

“ Right you are,” agreed the other. ” I will 
manage that.” 

During the morning, however, Leonardson per¬ 
formed with credit, if not with distinction. He shot 
in good stjie, if on the slow side, and accounted for 
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Iiis fair share of the bag ^ to lunch. The biids flew 
well, and there was cri&ugh wind—from the right 
quarter—to render them quite diflicuIt.^enoiigh. 
Of the other guns, Charles D’EnvilIc invariably 
shot with finished skill, serenely and gracefully, as 
he made liis way through life. It appeared to be no 
effort. He put up his gun, and the right bird fell at 
the right moment, struck well foiaiar^ in the head 
or breast. Harry always watched J»is fatlier’s 
performance with pride, and strove to emulate both 
his case and precision, with some success. Li»r<l 
MuHord fussed somewhat bcith over the d<‘tails of ad¬ 
ministration and the actual shooting. He killed a 
goodly proportion of his shots, but the cfffirt was 
obvious, and usually he " tailomd " tix> many. 
Baldwin made good, steady pnicticc. He was an 
imperturbable young man, the son of an enor¬ 
mously rich cotton-spinner, who had purchased a 
baronetcy some years before in tlje usual way. ami 
had cemc-nlccl his elevation by marrying his son to 
a momhr of ati older section of the aristocracy. 
Tempest had been invited as one of the Ixist-known 
shots of the day. Pheasants were his spf'ciality, 
and it was a treat to see bin shoot, lie came 
because he knew he \vould get gO(.>d birds - even if 
not in vast numbers. 

The three neighbours all did their duty. One, 
the local M.P., with a good deal {>! flouiish; the 
other two with typical impassivity. 

Harry and Kirby, though they took part in the 
proceedings, were kept on the flanks, and had to 
content themselves with taking stock of the others. 
They could both shoot well, and were capable of 
doing their share—also of calculating Uie fonn of 
their companions. 
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I^onardson’s shoofflig j^zzlcd Haify. 


ftuzzlcd Harfy. He kept 
a close eye on his beie noirl^^ he bqfan to considiir 
him—and could not quite place him.in his category 
of good*bad, and indifferent. He killed his birds 
clean, as anile, and he picked the right ones, though, 
since there were no very big rises in the morning, 
and those that c.ame wore usually in ones oc twos, 
there was not much opportunity for exercising judg¬ 
ment. l'hci% was somcrtliing imusiial about his 
methods which Harry could not quite fathom. 

Lunch was partaken of in the keeper's house, and 
the ladies wore waiting when the shooters arrived. 
I-conardson contrived to secure a chair next to Mrs. 
D'Enville, and Harry, who wanted to do the same, 
was compelled to content himself with a place 
op]>ositc, greatly to his dissatisfaction. 

“ Did anylxidy see a fox ? ” doniandcd Lord 
Mulford. It was his invariable joke on these 
occasions, and he looki^d at Ixonardson. 

“ Oh, Sparc ns,” broke in his wife. ” We know 
that so very well now, and it w'os not brilliant fuc 
years ago.” 

Lconardson looked puzzled. 

I didn't notice one,” he said. 

What! ” shouted Mulford in great delight. 
" Not SCO our fo.x ? The biggest in all Buckingham¬ 
shire." 

” He 

Mulford. " 1 dare say you 
Fox.” 

Having thoroughly enjoyed his jest—Lconardson 
joined in the laugh against himself—and on the best 
of terms witli everyone, the genial host proceeded 
to apply himself to the business of the moment. . 

We are all coming to watch your achiewments 


it 


it 


is referring to the keeper,” explained Lady 
" I dare sav vou didn't know his name is 
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at Barley EnA after f^arkcd Lady T^'rances 

Bald\vin, who •Iwaj's haSplenty to say for hei^elf. 
" I am going to look afwr Bob, and see he doesn’t 
go to sleep." • 

*' Not much fear of that witli you in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. my dear," returned her husband good- 
humouredly, helping himself to some more Irish 
stew. 

BaroT;css Metsor ttimed to Lconar^on. 

" And may I cheer you on to glory ?•" she asked 
archly. 

" Mrs. D’Envillc is going to honour me," he 
replied—" at least I hope I may claijn the fulfilment 
of your promise ? " he continued to his neighbour. 

Harry eyed his mother anxiously. She hud said 
she would stand by him if she could, and he wanted 
her to see him wipe Lconardson's eye, as lie hoped 
to do. 

Mrs. D'EnWlIc laughed lightly, without looking 
at her son. Of course, I shall be delighted," she 
said. 

Lord Mulford caught what was going on, and 
immediately broke in : 

■ " You are not deserting me, Baroness, I trust ? 
I have been looking forward to the prosjject of 
your company all the morning." 

So the incident passed, and Maie D’Enville felt 
she had won the first skirmish. Yet she was con¬ 
scious of the same dread of something sinister which 
always seemed to emanate from Leonardson. She 
told herself that once they were safe beyond the 
rocks she would be glad to be quit of him. 

The Barley End rise was famous all over the 
county. The morning operations were conceived 
with the object of driving the birds towards this 
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point. Theii,^ 

half an hour oir^Krc in carefully driving 
fi>ot, under the orders of the great Fox—Lord 
Mulfori never allowed the occasion to pass without 
a loudly spoken warning, which invariably evoked 
delighted grins from the beaters, against permitting 
a “ fox ” to get among the massed birds—into the 
Barley End copse. Tliis movement successfully 
carried out,» boys were placed round the edges as 
stops, and«thc remainder of the party, grnis and 
assistants and all, adjourned for lunch. Under 
favourable conditions some four or five hundred 
pheasants should be crouching in the thick under¬ 
growth, doubtless w'ondering no little as to the cause 
of these proceedings. 

In due time tlic guns took up their places. They 
stood in two rows, in the front those guests whom 
Lord Mulford wished to obtain tlic best of tlie 
shooting, as regards number?;. Tliose comprised 
Leonardson, Baldwin, and the tliree neighbours. 
Behind them, at the point where tlie birds would 
reach the zenith of their flight, w’cre posted the 
remainder, from whom would be required no small 
degree of skill t o accomplish even a quite moderate 
percentage of kills to misses. 

The copse was on the summit of a rise, and the 
birds were driven out, back in the direction they had 
come from and towards their home woods, over the 
guns stationed in the hollow below; so that by the 
time a pheasant, rising from the ground and mount¬ 
ing as rapidly as he could on catching sight of the 
men, reached the second row, he was only just in 
shot. 

On this occasion there was a slight breeze across 
the line of flight which caused the birds to curve 
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round on a slant, which, tho^pj^did not groatly 
affect them for the first part ol^fi^r course, rendered 
them about as difficult as might be for the back 
division. • 

Only Tempest and Charles D’Enville succe<’dcd 
in doing real execution here—they, as the two best 
guns, being in the back row, as the post of lionour. 
Harry and Kirby kntKkcd down a few, while Lord 
Mulford w’as unable to touch anything, and conse¬ 
quently was highly indignant with thq whole affair. 
As this happened every year no one took mm h notice. 

It was a pretty sight in the feeble light of the 
afternoon sun. Inside the copse a few cliosen men 
moved discreetly in advance of the rest, flushing the 
birds in lots of three or four, and avoiding arytliing 
like a burst. In this way neaily every pheasant 
afforded a shot as they passed, almost singly, over 
the heads of the guns. Now and again it necessarily 
happened that several broke out together, and then 
the crack men behind had their real chances. Tor 
the first few minutes the front line let scarcely any 
go by, and Harry fumed as he saw Lconardson coolly 
taking his bird.s in excellent fona. 

As tJie copse emptied, the line of beaters advanced, 
and finally I'ox brought the beat to a close with a 
big flush. Some fifty or sixty phca.sants rose to¬ 
gether, scattering as they cleared the branches, but 
all heading well over the guns. Tlic cocks showed 
conspicuously with their bronze shining in the sun, 
and their longer tails marking them out from the 
hens. Ground game broke nervously and hurriedly 
from the near side, and a jay or two, w’hich had 
remained in hiding, trusting to avoid the necessity 
of coming into the open, fled screeching and dipping 
to the big wood. 
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Mrs. D'Envillc was #^ghted. She clapped hei 
hands Joyously and lanphed. 

“ How lovely ! " she cried to Leonardson ; there, 
take thAfellow.” 

He took Inm, and, on Ins mettle before her, pro¬ 
ceeded to take most of the chances which came his 
way. Ha^y. Iwhind, chafed at his disappointment. 
I le had hoped Leonardson would not show up so well 
here, but liellad done his fair sliare; while Harry 
himstdf, witk Leonardson's birds falling sometimes 
almt'St at his f«*et as they slanted down the slope, 
was making distinctly bad practice at tlie high curv¬ 
ing shots the b'ftls presented when they reached him. 
His pl'*t to wii)o this calm gentleman's eye was 
retvjrning iiome to roost, as it were (at any rate, the 
pheasants were, instead of his hitting them), and tlic 
more angry he became, the more he missed. His 
father was on one side of liim and Tempest on the 
other. They both, especially the latter, continued 
to do good work, and Harry was conscious that they 
were aware of his failure. He fancied he detected 
a supercilious smile on Temjx'st’s and forth- 
witli failed to touch anotl>cr feather save the 
<ntire tail of a low-flying and quite simple 
*:lil cock, wliich appendage descended round 
his diminisiied head, while the rightful possessor 
f^i-appeared clucking into the wood at the 
l-ai k. 

When the beat was over, Leonardson and Mrs. 
D linville moved back to see the former's birds 
I)ii kvd up. Charles D’Enville joined them, while 
Harry stood rather sulkily watching. 

“ Didn’t know you were such a good hand at it, 
Leonardson,” said Mr. D'Envillc cordially. " You 
brought down some of those fellows in first«rate 
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J'oor old 
ncd to liis 

ilairy was inwardly raging. Not only lia.l 
Ixonardson deprived him (»f his mothcT’s.jiDmp.-\ny. 
but he had e\ddently proved entertaining (i>>:n 
the way she had l>c(;n laughing. Then,^ where !.<■ 
had sclicnied to sc{‘re, lu* Jiad been scoryd off wiMi 
eomplctc unronscioiisness <»n the intended virtim 
part. . f 

"Oh. it’s easy enough in the frcait row," lie 
muttered imgracjously. 

His father liad moved off to see his bird", were 
gathered, and I.conardM*n laughed. 

"Yes, I don’t supi>r>sc 1 diould havc4ione mudi 
good behind," lie said. " You se»‘j mv skill has 
been principally acquired at a shoo.iUig-srhooI nisat 
I.ondon. I have never liad much upjiorluinty < f 
going in for the real tiling.’’ 

" Indeed," said Mrs. D’Enville. " 5’cui arc vc: v 
clover. I should never have supposeti so.” 

" I slionld," remarked Harry, his feelings getliug 
tlic bettfr <»f his manners. It was unliearahle. tlie 
fellow being buttered up like this, and the school 
explained his rather unusual manner of ^hooting. 
He turned and stalked of! to kx>k f'>r one of his own 
wounded birds. 

" I fear 1 have oflendcd your son in sf*mc way," 
observed Loonardson, watcliing the bf>y with a 
sarcastic glint in his oye. 

" I can’t think what is the matter with him,” said 
his mother deprccatingly. " I am so sorry, I 
have never known him like this before.” 

" He is jealous of you," he murmured, looking at 
her meaningly. " I can understand it. I should 
be the same in his case." 



Harry neii^had a look in oh ! ” 
sim. 
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“ Oh. noresi^fifee.” she said, “ he would not be so 
absurd.” 

” I trust it is not absurd of him.” 

" Dcar^>oy, ho will Ix^ miserable afterwards,"—she 
evaded liis remark. ” I hope you will soon be great 
friends.” 

” I would do a great deal for anyone you are fond 
of; ” he spoke feelingly, his dark eyes meeting hers 
with a l<«)k slie Ijalf dreaded, lialf enjoyed. It was 
a I'xik to wlfieh she was growing accustomed. 

” Yoxi have been a very good friend to us, and our 
bargain was a fine stroke of business. I only hope 
you are r.'|-ially salislk’d.” 

” 1 mean to be before wc have done ; ” his voice 
sounded hard, 

” I am sorry we arc failures so far." 

” Only so far as I fail to advance in your esteem.” 

” My dear man, you arc cither obscure or melo¬ 
dramatic. if you wore to say those sort of things 
to a girl nowadaj's she w'ould think you were in love 
with her, railicnlarly with your income.” 

'I'licy wei e close to Lady Mulford and the Baroness, 
so he iiad no time to rej)ly. but she was aware that 
he was h'oking at licr quccrly. Sfmte power alw^ 5 rs 
impelled Jier to sec how far .she could go with him, 
frc‘m sheer love of the game. 

” Ah, Mr. Leonardson, although I w'as not with 
yon, I ol-Kerved that yon covered yourself with dis¬ 
tinction,” calk'd the Baroness cheerily. “Lord 
Mulf<.>rd was saying all the time what a splendid 
shot you were, yes." 

She tw)k p(«scssion of him for the next beat, and 
Mrs. D’Enville joined her son, who was walking 
moodily along by himself, with his gun over his 
shbulder. She took liis free arm. 
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“ Harrj', old lx*y. wJiafs the matlw^ ” 

“ 1 don’t like him, m«>UuT. although he v^•a^ decent 
enough about his shi»oting. Why is he always 
hanging round you ? " ^ 

Siie pivs-’id his arm. '* You gtwsc ; yoii hugid 
he is to make i>ur fi>rtiin(S. You must beg his 
pard^•n. I am afiai<l.'’ 

He kicked a sUuie viciou'.ly aside. “ Oh, I’ll do 
that ! .'Xro yon omiing with me now?,” 

” Hu'iness bi.'hux' pliM-sure,” she quoted lightly. 

" Wliat does that mean f ” lie was smiling now. 
” 1 must di'privc inysolt of the haj)pincss of your 
society, luy iminanneily son.” 

Hang the huane''s ! ' 

'■ liy all meaiV'. when it’s completed.” 


Thev had readied tin- mxt I'eal, and. Lord Mul- 


ford taking oi' the B:iroii{‘s>, Leonanlson dropjicd 
back and ji>iiied iUs. D'JhiviJle. Harry stepped to 
nie' t liim. 


” Sons I was so becusily rude,” he said. '' You 
depriwtl me i*f my small luother's societ v'.” In: added 
with a flank smile tliat lit up Ins faet; in slr<>'ig 
contrast to the sulky e.Npn?ssiun whi'h had rlis- 
figiircd It a brief while- lieforc. 

” I can fully enter into your feelings - whi- h must 
be my excuse,” an.swered Leonarckon, laying his 
hand on tiie b<>y’s shoulder. 

The action roused the oM feelin.c of antag<»nism ; 
but Harry did not draw back. He looked at his 
mother and laughc'd. 

'■ Y<*u arc in great rcqiurst, it seems, young lady.” 

■' I will sec you later, my ancient relic,” she re¬ 
torted. ” Go and get into your place.” 

Not very much more was done. The afternoon 
closed in quickly, and a short beat after tliis one 
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brought thin}?:; tn a fini'^h. Lord Mnlfoid, standing 
baiScin ttic wood, socun'd the only woodcock of the 
day--whic3i fe.it ‘;o clited him that .ill recollection 
of his it! -'»viri oss at Barley End was wipxid away. 
Four hundred and iiflv pheasants were l.iul out m 
the fading' ItfiJii \ lew paitndgi's and hares, and 
anumlxu of labbits made up the tot.il to five liuncired 
and forty-nine. Tliist^.ue tlu host his opportunity. 

“ Since w^ve onlv qot .i live * fo\,’ ” he said m a 
loud voice .“•with tlie e\|XHtid response from (he 
assc*mbled throng. " I must m.ikc up the total my¬ 
self with a wooch oc k " 

With a m.ijc'stii flourish he produced the bird 
in question, and nneiied his congratulations with 
bctonimg modesty. 



CHAPTER IX 

At dinner that night Paronoss Mctsor satisfied 
herself hy some very direct questions, which he 
was by no moan» loath to answer, that Leonardson 
was actuallj- as ricli iis she had gatlicred. He told 
her lie intended to move into liis new house after 
Easter, that ho ha<l pureJuiM^d tlie four priceless 
Titians whnJi liad lieon on the market so long with¬ 
out anyone Ix ing prejiared to go to the figure de¬ 
manded, that lie was already owner of the palatial 
yacht availali!'* through the bankruptcy and suicide 
of the great New York banker, Moscnstral, and ho 
hinted that ho was in negc*tiation for the princely 
seat of one of Sc.otland's dukes. 

“ But, my dear gc)o<l man," <‘xclaiin(?cl tlie be¬ 
wildered Bar(«m*ss, shnigj^ing Iht sIiouldiTs hope- 
le>sly, “ where htivc y(»u liet-n all these years that 
no one has ever even seen yon ? " 

'■ 1 believe in doing one thing at a time," he 
replied, " and doing it thonmglily. Half-measures 
arc always failures, and this is an ago where 
specialising and concentration arc the secrets of 

success.” 

"And you intend to ap]»ly these terriblt;.prin¬ 
ciples to society ? You will be like a bull in a china- 
shop—is it not ?—unless yon step—ah!—so gingerly 
among the dainty pieces." 
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" That is where I shall hope for my friends’ 
assistance,” he observed pointedly. 

The Baroness was delighted. She found I.eonard- 
son entfrely satisfactory. He was her own age— 
she was an exceptionally wclhpreservcd lady for 
forty-five, and handsome in a large, overpowering 
way- his peculiar stjlc of good kxiks pleased her, 
and slie flattered herself that she would have him 
firmly attached to lier chain Ix'foro the season 
l)cgan. A'man of fabulous wealth, of personable 
appt^arance, and young • why, all I.(»ndon would 
fly to meet him. 'J'lie men would be jealous and call 
liim an " oulsidvr,” and the women would fall over 
one another to secure liim for lliemseivcs or their 
daught<'‘'s. 

” I am liappy indeed to have met y‘^u now,” s!io 
returned, " and if I may munlwr myself among your 
friends, it is possible I may bt* enabled to prove 
useful to you ? ” 

” You are more than kind. Baroness,” ho said. 
This w'as what he required from her, and she was 
evidently as anxious to oblige him as he could 
possibly desire. 

” But where have you lived all these years, Mr. 
Leonardson ? ” the lady repeated. ” I cannot 
understanil it. Why ha\'C none of our City friends 
persuaded you to come and see us before this ? ” 

" It was difl'icult enough to confine one’s self to 
work with no personal knowledge of what one was 
missing,” lie answvrcd : ” it would have been im¬ 
possible had I all(»wcd m 5 ?sclf to even taste the 
attractions for myself.” 

” Ah, you will turn all our heads if you flatter us 
like that,” she said gaily. He was as delightful 
as he was rich. What a find ! 
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I have had no time to study pretty spterhes • 
He looked at her boldly. 

She patted JiU sleeve with her fan. " I lo-li ve 
you will turn out some fairy prince in disRutfcc. ' -lit 
announced, "or a shaping lieauty of tlie opp'-iti- 
sex to the one in the story. We inu't find a pruu.-- 
to wake you." 

'' She will lx; too late.” he said, with another 
glance. 

Mrs. D’Envillc was seated at llie other sidi* (.f 
the table, and qtiitc aware of tlie atmisemcnt t In- 
Baroness was deriving from i.eonardson’s crmijuny. 
Site felt in a strange mo/xl, as though notljiiu.- 
niattcrod to-night. Charles D'Envilk- had toM }i» r 
Ijeforc dmner that tjie gold niiin- was to start crii-.h- 
ing operations in two months' time. His holding 
was secured, and it was only a matter of a year 
before a fin«? return should be coming in. Me.ari- 
whiJe, Lconardson s<Tnu'd as well dis|xise(l as c\t’r 
and there were two or three other projects on the 
tapis whiih Mere almost equally impirtanf. He 
impressed tijK)n her the necessity <>f using her he-;t 
efforts to maintain tlieir inihiencc over liim. par 
ticularly «i.s he had let fall a de-uate but ch ar inti¬ 
mation tliat the ciintinuancc of his good offices in 
the City would be ch pendenl on his obtaining tlie 
return he desired. 

Charles D’Enville had secured his election to cine 
of the select social clubs wliich are glad to rer-ei-.-e 
any presentable person wth real wealth behind 
him, and done his best to arrange for his ulti¬ 
mate reception into enc or two nominally even more 
particular bodies. Lord Jfulford and one of the 
most scrupulous of the titled money-makers, who 
knew Lconardson in the City, had supported Iiis 
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efforts,,^ that, on his side, Charles D‘En\’ille con¬ 
sidered be had provided good value so far. 

After dinner, when the men followed the ladies 
into the saloon, Loonardson made a bee-line for 
Mrs. U'J£nviUc, ignoring the Baroness's eye. He 
rcid not worry about the latter lady. Her measure 
had not required a great amount of research, and 
site would be ready for him when he was ready for 
Ikt. ' 

" At last?" he muttered as he sat down. " I have 
be<‘n bored to death.” 

You did not l.K.k it.” 

” I have learnt to hide my real feelings in an 
even better scliool tlian this. I fancy.” 

” 'J'lie Baroness would be pleased to hear that.” 

” Did you mind ? ” he queried, with a half-smile 
twisting his mouth. 

” 1 ? Wliy on earth should I ? ” 

Mrs. D’Knville Innt down to pick up her hand- 
kercjiief, but he forestalled her, so that their hands 
met. Contact with his flesh always caused a queer 
kin<l of tlwill to pa^s through licr, like a faint shock 
< f electricity. 

" I trust you will learn to," he murmured 
carnesllv. 

” .Strict business hardly requires that,'* she 
njoined. 

He smiled. ” Toul vient d qui sail atUndre. I 
l- arnt it the other day—my French was neglected 
;i{ the o.\])ense <>f addition in my younger da 5 rs ”— 
l.e tluHiglit of the accounts he used to add up in 
the little pawnbroker’s sliop—” and I believe I 
know how to wait. Of course,” he went on, “ since 
you inirgduccd the subject of business, the Baroness 
is a good stroke. I tliink we may say a thousand.” 
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“ But that is hardly my doing," she object'd. 

This easy method of earning fat commissior-^ was 
insidious. Her mind was not quite easy an 
subject. Still, Charles would know all about#!, and 
if Leonardson was satisfied . . . 

*' Oh yes. The introductions need not l)c din . t 
so long as they arc real value." 

" Thanks." she said casually, " it will be han-Iv. 
I must say you arc a vciy' agreeable peflbn to work 
with." • 

" The sentiment is reciprocated. I will give you 
a cheque to-morrow.” 

She smiled at him. Such tritles as thousatil- 
pound cheques were worth something. 

The Baroness watch«Hl them for a few minutes, 
and then went up tf> her hostess. 

" Aren’t wo going to play bridge ? " she inquired, 
" I hear Mr. I>3onard>on is wcmderfiil, and I was 
not at his table last night, liy the way, he seems 
very much smitten. Maic evidently knows win- h 
side her bread is buttered." 

The other laughed lightly. " He and Charl 's 
D’Envillc arc partners or somi-thing in tlic Citv ’ 
She raised her vf>ice. " is for bridge ? ('*me 
along, Mr. Leonardson, you must play." 

The party divided and made up three tables ; 
Harry, Kirby, and the latter’s sister. Florence, who 
had returned that evening, being left out. 

So Harry went and seated him-volf by hi.s mother, 
who was partnered by Sir Rolx-rt Baldwin against 
I.eonardson and the Baroness. The boy w'as en¬ 
deavouring to persuade himself that this dark, evil- 
looking man was merely being made use of, and he 
intended to treat him the same as other people. It 
was nothing new to sec his mother nin after, but he 
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' .uld not rcronoile lier apparent partiality for 
Li.'onardson wilii that gonllenian’s obvious lack of 
t'recding. He was pleased and llattcrcd when dis» 
tiuguiaiicd men or smart soldiers danced attendance 
upon luT. It was only to be cxjxrcted, he told him- 
>rlf, and altliouj^h he w;ui accustomed to hear 
women he knew li^’hlly siM>ken of often enough, he, 
of co'iiso-, never dn aiiuxl that his inotlier could be 
n.elud'd idfton.C! tlum when hr was not there. His 
tioiible WHS tlie hJlow In-ing a rad. Without 
tioubliiig to (.h-finr i»recisely the shades of character 
\e]iich mark out the (lass, he had not the least doubt 
(■n til*' siihjeet. It stuck in his gullet. 

He rotild I'lay bridge, tltough. There was no 
i esli'.'U of tJiat. Harry, having k-arut young, 
i nrw the game and appreciated skill. The felh»w 
111 V. r iiisitatvd an instant, and yet lar obviously had 
(■\XTy card in lii" mind. Mrs. D'linville and the 
Jkiioness, [larlit ulaily the latter, played well from 
'•oiistanl, assiduous expcTience, <lay aft<T day, year 
aftiT jear - and Baldwin disj>Iay(‘d the same sound¬ 
ness whieh charaeterised his sIu.Kiting. 

The cards were evenly diviilcd, but the Baroness' 
triumphant expns'-ion li 4 d its tale. She was 
winning, and therefore enjoying herself tlioroughly, 
and jiiwre flam ever delighted with her partner. 
'I'iic man was a treasure, she tt)ld herself, as she 
beimied genially upon him. The judgment with 
which he declared and the subsequent certainty of 
hi' game were admirable. He seemed to see through 
the backs of tlie cards, or, at any rate, to be aware 
b\' some mysterious means of what everybody held 
halfway through a hand. 

Finally they came out substantial winners. There 
was no cutting iu. Die three tables kept as they 
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were, and for carh rnblx'r the Baroness and r.» >i' 
ards</]; happened to Ix' par(n«*rs. 

She wiis eflnsive in ht-r appnvialiun, anc^ !.» ■. 
ardson munnurid to Mrs. D’Knvillo as tlie J:i n 
were abnit to retire : 

" It is wortii fifteen Iiiindn-d. fuuhu-r." 

"Blit t]ie Biironi'.-^s is yonr j>ailni;r ntw/' -tu 


said. «. 

" Ouf partnersliip will Ixj a l'»ii-r< r (.n«‘ than ’ 

" ^^•c shall sc.*." 

" You will see," lie . 1 .*. hired. " / know." On . 
more Male D'hnviJli* almost sJiiveu d at th.' iiilen- •: , 
of his tone. 

" You can stand in tJu* thiol r«‘W Ixhiiid m. ■ 
bridge., Mr. l,e«aiar(Uon," hr-.k*- in llanv wl. . ca“', ■ 
up to bid his mother giuxl-nighi. " I (..rgoi riii ../ 
ing isn't the only thin;; in tin- w.*i M." 

" That's all right,” lespmd. d the other, < ordial!\ 
"I hope we shall have many opiiortunilies it 
mutually improving our re'^{l.•^ lii'c talent'-.” 

Mrs. DJinville kissi-d lier .'on fondlx. L-okiii: 
round at Lof.nardhoii. " lie iai't a b.ul bov. n 
she said. 


"And, as nioiln-r-. g-i, \ou ar. a jiassal.Ie 'i>i- 
men," he chaffed. 

Lord Mulford diev\ Leonard-on ajiart in tli«’ 'iii -k- 
ing-room, havin.g start.;d the n-,l talking om i- ti.i 
day’s events. 

. " I want very m'l. h to have a \v(»rJ .‘>r with 
you,” he Ix-gan, a little ]>omp»:;'ly. ” I liojc y,.;; 

won't mind my doing -o, but I 'hould lx* ...'cticrriely 
obliged if I may a.sk your opinion on one or two 
little matters. It's out of school hours, I know, but 
it is difficult to get tim.- for serious conversation on 
these occasions, ch ? " 
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” Quite so,’’ Lconardson replied gravely. "lam 
entirely at your service." 

Hi^ost, liaving poured out a couple of whiskeys 
and sodas, after carefully ascertaining Lconardson's 
particular mixture, settled himself in a comfortable 
lealluT chair and indicated another. 

" D’Enville was telling me, what I had no idea 
f.i," he c^mcnced, "that you are, among your 
njuny ot^r interests, more or less concerned with 
coal." 


" Wc control tlie larger portion of the world's 
supply," the other replied calmly. He was con¬ 
gratulating himself. Charles D'Envillc had earned 
his nU'Kcy so far. He had been a wise investment 
—ajjart from his wife—and would, in due time, be 
pensioned off when his work was finished. 

" You don't say so I" exclaimed the amazed 
nobleman. " I hod no idea-" 

" Y'ou would not," Lconardson interrupted in the 
same tone as before. 

" All, quite so, quite so. But what I wished tp— 
cr—mention to you is that—er—I am told one of 
my properties contains very valuable deposits of— 
er—coal.” 

" The Blotching estate, you mean, in War- 
uickshire." 

" Er—cr, really I was not ■ 

"It is my business to know most things where 
my business is concerned," pronounced the finan¬ 
cier. as he swallowed a mouthful of his drink. 

“ Still, I was only made aware of the fact myself a 
few weeks ago. It surprises me, I must confess——" 

" It need not. Unless my memory plays me false, 
the information was conveyed to your agent by my 
partner’s instructions." As L^onar^on had dU the 
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particulars ready before he came to Mulfurd, liis 
memory was not greatly strained. He kiu'w the 
value of effect. 

"It is most remarkable, nev'crtheli'ss.V I am 
quite overcome." 

I-ord Mulford leaned back and took a good 
at his whiskey and s(*(la. Ho was thankful h«: li;!-! 
never gone in for companies liimsclf, iOhis wa.-; the 
sort of man one came across. 

" Your desire is to secure working capital, T tnlro 
it, or el>c lo le;\.sc the rights with a royal! \ re¬ 
served? " inquired Lconard.si>n after a sle-rt 
pause. 

'■ ICr- -yes, iJiat is so," admitted the oilier. 

" Of course, with tlic existing m«*rtgages it wouM 
1)0 out of the question to raise it ihat way." Leon- 
ardson’s voire wa.s tliouglilful, almost as 1 h<'ugh 
speaking to himself. 

" Er-" Ixrgan the still more perturbed peer. 

" With anf»minal inccuneof thirty Ihciisand a y* tr, 
one can be surprisingly short of ready moju y," mn- 
tinued the finaneiirr. 

Lord Mulford pulled himsidf togc;ther. Appar¬ 
ently his giU'sl kn».‘W all about his affairs in sf^nie un¬ 
explained way. So much the lx.-ttcr; the man would 
hardly have come down here to shoot if he meant 
him any harm. 

He laughed in a ratJier half-hearted way, and re¬ 
sumed his genial, slightly p^mderous manner. 

" You are perfectly right, sir, one ran. And, as 
you seem to be aware, that is my trouble. I do 
not want to part with my rights loo cheaply, and 
yet I cannot obtain what I consider a fair offer fn-m 
the only people I hav'e apprfiached." 

" They are most likely acquainted with your 
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difticultics,” t}ic other put in drily. He knew all 
about these “ people.” 

'■ Urn—ah—possibly, that may be so.” 

” Astit happens, my firm arc anxious to acquire 
s«'mo adclititmai fields in that fNirt of England ” 

” liid.ied.” 

'l licre is a jK)ssibility we may be able lo come to 
‘''■nu- agreement- I sliould Ixi glad to oblige any 
Iru nd of D'Enville's- of course, if you have no 
wl'jcclion 

I.ord Mulford had no objection, and Leonardson 
ontinued : 

“ Sornctliing in ilie nature of an equal share if 
\v<‘ provide liie working capital ? One can easily fix 
up iJie exact particulars at some hiturc time when 
you arc not so occupied." 

”1 -or -am really--tliis luis somewhat taken me 
bv ?ut'prisc. Tliese tilings are rather outside my 
>p)u'n: —” 

“ .\nd very much in mine! You and I need 
nuTi ly discuss the outlines, your solicitors will see 
tli.l1 you are properly' safeguarded when the time 

ClUlH'S.” 

" .My dear fellow, I am sure-” protested the 

itlljcr. 

" Ni'vcr trust your outx brother in business, if you 
\\ill take my advice. L«)rd Mulford.” 

Ha. ha! Capital! But I have no doubt you 
aro rigid. One has to do things in a businesslike 

wav. 1 know.” 

*■ Tliat is preribcly my meaning. I presume, by- 
tlie-by, you arc prepared to act as chairman—or in 
a similar capacity-in connection with this pro* 
ject ? ” he paused a moment, then added, ” if any¬ 
thing definite should come of it ? ” 
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“ I Itav’c not hitherto acted in such a capacity— 
in fact, I have my oun opinions as to the'advisa¬ 
bility-■' 

LeonardM->n interrupted a shade sharj)ly. ^ He pro- 
l)os«?d to make a Rood deal t)f use of Lord Mulfovil's 
name in the future. These little cobwebs of scniples 
must be ivraovud at once, and he had a brush for 
them. 

" 1 am afraid it would Ik* indispensBble. But I 
do not fur a moment suKRe-st you shouljJ in any way 
Ro acaiur^t your principles. \Vc arc not committed 
to anything.'’ He paused again as his victim wri.cRled 
ui\comfortal)ly in his chair, xisjonary half-shares 
ineltinR rajuilly U-fon- his mind's eye. " But I 
should scarcely have ijuuRim'd a collii^ry of your 
own would be in any way objectionable-” 

" All. ves. Since you fnit it in that way, I per- 
eei\e it altiTs the e.i>e. Be.inR so ine\]x:rienced, I 
lla^e feanal to follow tlic e.x.iniple of fcK)Is and— 
er—■ iudi in ’ to those mailers.’' 'J'Ju: speaker 
clan kled at Jiis '^mall joke. 

“ .-\nil Iherebv you showed your di^c•Ietion,’' re- 
mark-.I j.e-•nardson. a little ambiguously. “It is 
no Rume for aiualems.'’ 

'■ I esteem m\>elt extremely fortunate to have 
interested you.” said L(»nl Mulf'jrd. “ 1 sliall be 
hap}<y to U'^iime our discus.‘'ion when you are 
di-jiosed. It is most kind of you.” 

“ Not at all. I c«nly hojH! nolhinR will turn up 
to p^e^cnt the ullimatt fruition <»f the idea.” Lcon- 
ardsc-n spoke carelessly, as tlauiRh tlie matter was 
of no moment to him. Tlien lie R<>t up from his 
chair. The seed was sown and the soil virgin. No 
further working would be required. If anything, 
the plant would require checking. “ I must not 
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monopolise your society m this way, I was for* 
getting, in the pleasure of our talk, that you have 
other guests.’’ 

The fipKincier went to bed in a contented frame of 
mind. He had done well—very well. Lord Mul- 
ford was in his web. or as good as in ; Baroness 
Metsor was most fa\onrably impressed; Mrs. 
I) Enville was drifting in the direction he meant her 
to drift— evdh the boy Harry, not that he mattered 
greatly ono*way or the (‘tlier, was more friendly. 
Yes, he was rf:oml)ining business and pleasure with 
no little ingenuity. Tliat information regarding the 
vast scam (»f anthracite under Lord Mulford’s estate 
had been made gtxKl use of. 

Tlic various strings lie held frequently brought 
in facts which fitted together most prettily. 
Through the old money-lending business, which he 
still controlled, he knew of these mortgages on the 
Blotching estate. Otherw'isc the opportunity might 
have been missed, and the coal remained for some 
one else. A h.alf-sliarc- the confiding nobleman 
would find his interest ri’proscntcd by a fraction 
with a larger denominator than the figure 2 if the 
quality and extent of the coal had not been exag¬ 
gerated. He droppt'd off to sleep as soon as his 
head touched the pillow, his last thought as to how 
well a really fine tiara, such as he could buy, would 
look on Maic D'Envillc's magnificent hair. 

Lord Mulford fussed into his wife's room when 
he got upstairs. She was reading in a chair b}' the 
fire for a few minutes before actually retiring to bed, 
“ That fellow Leonardson. my dear, he appears 
to be an intelligent sort of man." 

“ So I have discovered," she answered quietly 
“ I mean he is anxious to take up the question 
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of the coal at Blotching—you know I told y >u about 
it Uic other day " 

Lady Mulford looked more interested. 

" Is that so ? " 

'* Yes. I feel distinctly inclined to all/^ Inm the 
option of doing so/’ he announced import intly 
Ctae must keep up one’s reputation and dignity 
bcfoie one's wife. 

“ How sweet of you ! ” ^ 

Ht 'snorted. “ Just like you wom^. You claim 
equal rights and so foith, and you cifli’t even com¬ 
ment intuiligently on aijytlimg serious. ‘ Sweet/ 
indeed.” 

Lady Mulford got up and took hold of her hus¬ 
band s tie, which she pullt d undone. 

” You silly old thing > So you are going into 
business, are you ^ I thought it was against your 
—principles ” 

‘‘^ou don't understand, d<at.” Ho kissed her 
with aflectionate condi’at en'-um ” Jliis is quite a 
rcspc<.table concern A Cfilherv of one's own can 
scarcely be called a wild sjx dilation.” 

" It ha-, progresitcl as f.ir as that > ” 

” Oh -all urn Well, I dare say things will bb 
settled before long Lionardson is exceedingly 
anwous for me to give my consent ” He fimshcd 
on Ills best note of good-hunumred ixinijxisity. 

” 1 fear you an a Iiunibug, Mulford.” 

“ My dear Connie • ” 

" Do you know you aie followirig in tlio footsteps 
of tliat ‘unscrupulous guiiicti-pig,' thailes D’En- 
ville ? ” 

” Really now I Chailcs goes in for any sort of 
flutter so long as he can pocket a few fees.” 

“ Mark my words, my lord earl, your colliery is 
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the thin edge of the wedge. Don’t yem let me hear 
any more of your ' utter lack of ctmamiTcial in¬ 
tegrity,' or siinihar rubbisli, for I shan’t believe you." 

Lord ^ulford tried to appear angry, but failed, 
and burst out laughing. Ho was, like I.eouard-ion, 
pleased with himself, and his visions took the form 
of i:nlimit(j<l numliers of really high pliea'i.uits 
btreaming out of all his pet coverts. Heing able to 
think f>f noting worthy of the occasion, he picked 
his wife upland deposited lier, despite angry pro- 
tc-sts, on Uie b(‘d. 

"Don’t dare speak to your husband like that," 
he said, and dei)arled into his dressing-room. 



CHAPTER X 

• 

In tlio momin;; it was ptw-^iblc to sl|Oot ao'l n-. 
more. Un(i«'r the- circuiU''fanrrs lijo p!u!asa;ils 
Lame off A rold norllKily wiml up rain¬ 

storm? at intervals, and. apart fr(»jn tlie dilfieiilly of 
tinngins down birtU. liand-. wvro numbed and 
slow to obey the l>rains of (Iw sh ' 

Harry gaintd tJio satisf.iction of Muung Loonard- 
son perlorm inditferently cn<»iurli to gratify bis 
bitterest enemy, but lie lunisi-lf wa'- lusoareely l>;tt<;r 
case?. Only lii>. fatlier and Tonijxj'.t comd di al witli 
the situation with any approadi to mu cess. 

A strong-hying pheasant twenty-five yard-. \i\\ ;n 
the air wants stopping at any time, -uld anotiu-r 
half-score of yards to the elrvalion, an extra twenty 
miles an hour to tlie pace, put in an iev wind ..trong 
enough to induce a marked curve in liic llii.dit, and 
the finest shot in creation will make a remarkaWy 
poor average with the further flrawbaebs rif re¬ 
tarded circulation and a slower understanding l>c- 
twcon hand and eye. 

No one was really sorry \\lu.n heavy rain set in 
after lunch and put a linal st->p to the proceedings. 

Hut Harry was no longer worrying over such 
trifles as Leonardson's ability to use a gun. Ilis 
father had told him that he miglit consider the 
matter of his career dciinitcly settled, and devote 
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Ijimsolf to getting ready for the Sandhurst exam. 
TJ)is was owing, Mr. D’Enville stated, to the effect 
of Leonardson’s gof>d influence on their finances, 
and, \^atever return might be possible, it was 
obligatory on them to make it. 

This decision naturally occupied Harry’s thoughts 
to the exclusion of all else at the time. To know 
exactly where he stiKxl was a relief. He could look 
forward tof-a life whicli appealed to him. Tlie 
qualifying ^cun. was nothing to a boy of his ability, 
and it was a practical certainty he could pass. 
Several of his contemporaries at Eton, fellows he 
knew and got on witli. would be going into the same 
regiment. There was a family connection with it 
in the past, and he had met some of the present 
officers. Altogether the prospect was exceedingly 
pleasant, ;md Harry began to think that, if it was 
due to Loonardson, the latter’s good pjints might 
conceivably counterbalance his deficiencies. 

Undoubtedly that gentleman had laid the first 
few stones of his new edifice most happily. Every¬ 
one seemed ready to take him at his own valuation. 
His plans, well-conceived, were working o\it even 
belter than he had counted upon. Tlie ladies, too, 
evidently saw no reason to treat him in any way as 
unaccejitable. Lord Mulford, whom he had only 
sren once before this visit, when Charles D’EnviUe 
invited them both to lunch in connection with the 
financier’s election to tlie club he now belonged to, 
was almost falling over himself with anxiety to 
t.Mich the wealth he was convinced Leonai^on 
Cv-'uld extract from his coalfields. Nothing was too 
good for him here, clearly. The conscientious peer 
who would not go a step out of his way to look 
at speculative schemes foimd no difficulty, when his 
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cupidity was even slightly aroused, in combining 
forces with a man about whom he knew praclically 
nothing beyond the fact that he was account, d a 
millionaire, in a project about which he%actuiilly 
knew still less. 

Leonardson smiled to liimsrlf at the nolitm. 
Since the Mulford connection was valuable to liim 
in many ways, and the family were related to a 
great many people he might later desire to be 
brfuight in toudi witli, there was no%>bj(‘i’ti(m to 
treating Lord Multord liimself in a slraiglitforward, 
even generous way. 

In return he w<»iild earn tlu-ir gratitude ; wliieh 
would be of some value, rini.e ho would eoj,:inue 
to hold the kev to it. 

While the scheming brain of the erstwhile pawn¬ 
broker’s assistant was weighing farts and balancing 
probabilities as lie storvd waiting outside the coverts, 
ho himself occupied the mind'. «»f tlio female sec¬ 
tion of the party almost to the ex» hision of all 
rise. 

The Baroness was enthu>ia'tic, Lady Miilf'-rd 
amused, her elder daughter iiilf-re'>ted, and Florence 
Kirby, the girl, alone in rxpPS'ing a doci<I<;d pie- 
judice against him on acc<»tnil of his looking like a 
" piece of polished ebony.” 

“ Why. you talk as if he were a nigger,” said Lady 
Mulford. 

” So he might be, iindcmeath,” the girl main¬ 
tained. 

" You arc as bad as Harry was w'hen he first saw 
him,” smiled Mrs. D'Enville, ” but he has got over 
it.” • 

" And so will you, my dear,” the Baroness added 
to Florence, ” when you grow a little oldcfi” 
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her and she forgot her prejudice. Harry had taken 
an iinmcdiate dislike to I»im, and this apparently 
had done the same. Tliere was something queer, 
almost uncanny, alx>ut the man; but he Vas a per 
sonality, and U) be treated wth respect if^ not with 
aft'ection. \Vl¥*n she found a chance of getting 
Lady Miilford alone she asked her : 

" Is John really going in with Mr. Lconard- 
son ? " * 

" j\pparcntly.” ^ 

“ Hf i.'i an extraordinary jx'rson. I am Ix’ginning 
to think lie must Ik- a sort of magician.” 

” W'Jiy, Male, what is there so remavkal)le about 
this new di-partun- ? " 

'■ I believe-- don’t n jxat this he inti-nded to do 
it when he came.” 

” Oil ! ” remarked La<ly Mulford tlioughtfully, 
'■ did hf ? J<'hn s<-i-nied to imagine it was liis own 
idea. This dark genllenjan is a jx-ison of some 
capacitv, evidently, llow’ are you progressing your¬ 
self. Maic ? ” • 

Mr<. D’Kiiville did not reply iliretlly. She did 
n<‘t know herself. Her usual liglit, more or less 
harmle^s metliod of duding with nun. which had 
carried her tliruugh up to tlic present, seenutd to be 
an inadcqualt; weajum with which to confront the 
masterful determination of Lconardson's manner 
with her now. She no longer felt confident of her 
, ability to control the movements of tJii.s ” tiger ” 
within the limits she had originally decided were 
desirable. It was no g«uxl blinking fjiels, and she 
was conscious that .she could hardly define herself 
what their relative positions were at the moment, 
still less where this headstrong steed would lead her 
finally. She hoped Charles would sc»an be inde- 
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pendent of him, but the more shfe knew of the man 
the less was she able to persuade herself that Charles 
was likely to be more than the merest tool in his 
hands, j^iipposc he did not choose that they should 
ever be free of his influence, that he did not intend 
them to get out of tlic web ? SUie realised, with 
the curious mixture of apprehension and excite¬ 
ment which she had cxpiTicnccd more than once in 
her dealings •with Leonardson, that, if he chose, 
there could no doubt as to lus p>wcr to contnd 
their lives—to the extent of controlling their in¬ 
come. Since this item was an essential constituent 
of existence for botii of them, there did not appear 
to be mucJi dilferijnce in the two. 

While rcc(.gnising this slic hoped that, by some 
stroke of fortim(!. things might so eventuate that 
they would regain tlioir indeixmdencc-however, the 
prosjxjct certainly iipp»%ared remote. .\s well might 
the salmon, caught in the wide meshes of tlie fisher¬ 
man's net as he dashed eagerly towards the woll- 
remembered shallows in the fresh clean ri\'er, 
struggle and twist and turn in the vain effort to 
break tlic strong twine. Lucky beyond belief 
almost wore he to succeed, even with the loss of a 
fin or with lacerated sidis, in breaking through into 
the quiet pool beyond. Nevertheless, reflected 
Mrs. D’Enville, if there is one thing more certain 
than another, it is that the future will bring what 
one least expects. At least, her experience led her 
to suppose so. 

" You appear to be in some doubt,” remarked 
Lady Mulford at last. Her friend was gazing 
absently at nothing instead of answering. 

“ I was wondering,” she replied hesitatingly. 

“ Is there some unexpected development ? 
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The other sighed. Tlien she turned resolutely 
and tried to collect her thoughts. 

" Docs Mr. Leonardson strike you as a man who 
would allow any scruple, any principicjto prevcnl 
h’s attaining an object upon wliich he sot his mind ? 
To tell the truth, he frightens me. I feel like a 
mouse in a trap for some reason—as though he had 
wanted Charles and mo for some purp**sc -that he 
will use us for that purpose, and. l^cn done w’ith, 
cahnly discard us—if that is his wiling.” 

" I'should not imagine he has ‘ wliims,’ " replied 
Lady Mulford, “ any more than a piece ol granite. 
As for ' principles,’ they are li<)|)<‘lessly out of date. 
No sclf-rcspccting mcrnlxtr <»f srK'iety wastes his 
time indulging any such childlike faiitasii's." 

She glanced mockingly at her companion. 

“ There," slie continued, " docs that satisfy your 
prc>ent morbid oiitl'>‘>k on life ? " 

The otiicr laughed. Yes. you are right. The 
creature is getting on my ncrv«*s. He is so calmly 
su}H.‘rior and assured that I exaggerate his pf>wers." 

" 1 know what you mean.” admitted Lady Mul¬ 
ford. " Of course there is that ab<iut him. Possibly 
he may be one of those gifted individuals who always 
succeed in what they undertake—who trample over 
every obstacle. We shall see. But. Maic, tell me, 
arc you afraid of him for yourself ? " 

" I don’t know. Why should I fear, or anything 

else, him ? He can’t eat me ! " 

“ I have never know you so disturbed about a 
r'...n before. Y'ou mu.st lx; in love with him." 

Mrs. D’Enville shudflored. 

Don’t joke about it.” Then she looked up with 
a smile. “ You make me fed as though a goose 
was walking over roy grave, Connie. I must be 
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either contracting senile decay dr a bad liver if I 
can’t manage a man-” 

“ Who admires yon," put in Lady Mulft.id. 

" I canH prevent tliat. Charles naturally wants 
to keep in with him, and he is cvidentlj' anxious to 
be frieinlly." 

" Quite so," said the otlicr satirirally, “ b”t if 
you arc as worried as all that. 1 shoulil hardl}’ tiilnk 
the game wotfh the candli'." 

" It is a vofy big candle,” replied Mrs. D’En, die, 
” and might bum away for the rest of our liw-.’’ 

“ It alsf) might sing«' \v‘ur wings in the pro' 

“ Well, let's hofxi it won't. I may Ik Inolring for 
a mare’s ne. t. It is tliis disgustingly cold witul. 
It blows all the optimism ont of tmo. Don 
would have lost conceit with tlwi finest windni 11 in 
existence if In. had lived in this climate." 

" I am glad to observe signs of convilesccnce," 
responded Lady Mulford. “ Come along, it is time 
for lunch, and if tlio rain doesn't stop they will Ik 
back from shooting soon. Thev can’t go on in 
this." 

" I want to sec us placed upon a ' sound financial 
footing ’—whatever that may be," said Mrs. D'Hn- 
villc. " Ilarrj' shall never Imow what it is to li%’e 
with a perpetual dressmaker hanging over his head.” 

" I hope not- -sincerely. Poor boy ! " 

*' W^'Il, tailor then. I don’t suppose there's much 
to choose." 

" ilow old wo are getting, Maic. He will be ‘ (‘iit ’ 
soon. I Ix'lieve he is the only thing you really rare 
for. But he is a dear boy. I am nut surprised." 

There is nothing I wouldn’t do to make him 
happy,” said his mother fervently. " I would give 
anything in the world to save him from the bitter- 
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ness of disillusion, the misery of loneliness, th« 
gradual death of all belief in humanity that 1——" 
she broke off. “ I shall have to go on tlie stage." 

" Or take a pill, dear. Come along antkeat." 

" So wags our little world," observed Mrs. D’En- 
villc with a laugh. " Everything ends in meals." 

" Or smoke," added Lady Mulford. 



CHAPTER XI 

The next t^ days passed rhcrrfiilly as far as Uic 
party were c(>llcctiv»‘ly concerned. I-conardson con¬ 
tinued his successful course, and even Florence 
Kirby fell to some extent under the spi»ll of his 
attracli(»n. He laid hims«-lf out to please her, did 
not take ulfenco at anything she said, and wore down 
gradually the feiding of antagonism slie clearly en¬ 
tertained against him. It was all practice, he ctm- 
sidcred. Since it was ncitlicr desirable nor possible 
to ride rongh-shod over these people— as he cotild 
now over such of Jiis commercial confreres a.s i>f- 
^fended him— it was w«ll to learn how to manage 
them. He to'*k licr for a drive in his motor the last 
afternoon, when the shoi>ting was over, and talked 
to her of tlic delights of London as he conceived 
they w’ould appi’al to a young girl. The opera he 
knew. He loved the music and the grandeur of the 
effects—^they gratified his love of sensuous enjoy¬ 
ment—and he knew how to talk of monev and its 
power so that lie dazzled her. 

'* He seems like a kind of magician,” she said to 
Harry. 

” Waves his wand and produces what you require, 
eh ? ” he inquired sarcastically. 

*' I should think he could, pretty well, judging 
from the amount of money he seems to have." 
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" Oh, he stinks of cash, my dear. Don’t you think 
he UK)ks the part ? " 

“ Anyhow, I am going to stay with him next 
season when mother and fatlicr go. Usliall be 
' out ’ then.” 

” My word ! ” said Harry mockingly, *' \inhappy 
man. Ho is presuming on l>is p)wers of resistance. 
Shall you accept him ? ” 

As they were sitting in the saloon affcr dinner she 
merely anniliilatcd him \yith a KH*k-^T intended 
t" do so. Harry seemed to bear up under it .sur¬ 
prisingly well. 

■' Little boj'S should be seen and not heard,” slie 
remarked cuttingly. ” I know y«ui don’t like him. 
No doubt you arc jealous.” 

■' If you gi\e me tin* hiiU wlieii I am in the way 
I will be an admirable gcMiselxTry.” 

The girl laughed. ” Silly l>»y. It Isn’t funny. 
As if I should look at an old creature like 
that.” 

■' Wait till he gives you a few diamonds,” jeered' 
Harry. ” Vou won't find him so ancient then. No 
woman, whatever her ago, can resist such delicate 
alti'ntions.” 

He affected an air of sententious finality. Lady 
Florence put her nose in the air. 

” You are beneath contempt, malapert youth." 

“ For the sake of our early fricnd.ship, j^rhaps 
you will throw me a crust when you pass me m your 
motor brougham sweeping a crossing.” 

” Motor broughams don’t sweep crossings,” she 
declared, getting up. ” I am going to find better 
company than you.” She g(it a chair and drew it 
up by Leonardson, who was playing bridge. 

“ I am flattered,” said the latter. 
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*' Not at all, only I dislike cubs,’* she answered 
in a voice calculated to reach Harry. 

“ All right,” rejoined Harry, " cubs grow up intr> 
foxes, b«| cubbesMS into vixens ; ” he laid a strong 
emphasis on the last word. 

L^rd Mulford, who was at the same table 
Li’onardson, laughed. 

'* Don’t stubble, children : avc are trying to hold 
our owTi agjimst Mr. Lconardson, and it is precious 
hard work MWthout any <listracti<>ns.'' 

Lconardson smiled slowly. " Bridge is a special 
hobby of rtiine. I always think it is a good lest of 
one's ability to disrern the cljaractcrs of otJier 
people. They usually give an obscirver many op- 
portunitiis of judging.” 

“Oh dear.” broke in the Baroness, who was 
Lord Mitlf<»rd‘s ynvrtnor. “ You make me quite 
nervovis. Wiaf have you not found out about me 
by this time ? ” 

“ That you arc hard-hearted,” the fuianrier 
returned. 

She giggled appreciatively. During the past two 
days she considered him safely landed h)r her 
“ ^on,” as she termed it, and was highly pleased in 
consequence. 

“ If that is all, I shall not be afraid of playing 
with you again in London.” 

'■ I hope no one will ever be afraid of playing with 
me,” he smiled at Mrs. D’Enville, his partner. 

■' I w'ould rather play with you than against you, 
Mr. Ixonardson,” said Florence Kirby demurely, 
“ you always win.” 

Tlic Baroness was dealing and they were free to 
talk a moment. 

“ 1 agree with you,” smiled the Baroness ; “ need- 
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less to say, we arc losing. Mr. Leonardson is a bad 
opponent.” 

Maic D'EnviJlo took up her hand without speak¬ 
ing. Harry had come up behind her, Ijnd was 
looking over the cards as she sorted them. 

The Haronc'ss left the declaration to Lord Miil- 
ford. ” Hearts, ■' he said. 

” May I play, partner ? ” a.'jked Loopardson. with 
a curious accentuati«)n of the last wordf 

She could not but notice he was itfbtching Ijcr 
intently, and knew his words fitted in to the pre¬ 
ceding conversation. 

” Yes,” she replied, llien hesitated, ” please.” 

That night a.s she went up>taiis to her uhuu after 
staying a minute with the girl h'l<»rencc, she met 
Ix'onardson C()ming akmg the passage, liaving 
changed into a smoking-coat. 

” Wuit luck,” he remarked, ” can T have a word 
with you ? See, here is a comfortable sida.” 

He to<ik the candle from her hand .and indicated 
the piece <tf furniture in question p'laceil in -a 
recess in tin* gallery. 

She sat down at once and he placed him^»lf l>e- 
sidc her; his voice wa.s low, but full of a kirul of 
suppressed insistence which it never orcurred to her 
to disregard. 

'* Mrs. D’Knville,” he said, ” how dc we 
stand ? ” 

” In what way ? ” she asked. 

” One must either advancf; or go back in one's 
relations with human beings. It is impossible to 
remain at a fixed point.” 

"And? ” 

" You must know it is my desire—my very ardent 
desire—to advance in your regard.” He did not 
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rais^ his tones at all, but still spoke with the tense- 
no^ which marked his greeting of her. 

“'Well, I see no reasi^n for you to suppose your 
desire Ifcnot being gratified." Slic twisted a ring 
nervously on her finger. 

“ I fancied somehow you were erecting a barrier, 
a sign-j>ost with ' Halt' iipon it.” 

Slie laughed at tlii.s, but the laugh was forced. 
This sign-pdst had another word inscribed upon it 
in black letters, and tliat word to lier was ” Danger.” 
Wliere he saw " Halt ” she read the more sinister 
signal. 

It was true enough. She was jx^rturbed, was 
struggling to hold up this very post. The necessity 
had arisen more quickly than she had foreseen. 
Already .-he soiiglit, without any fixed resolution, 
to avtjid the occasions likely to lead to her being 
left alone with Jiiin. With other people present 
she did not mind, and she must keep on the right 
side of him still. It was almost ridiculous that she 
should be in such a cav;, but the fact was not altered 
tlteroby. Then Harrv, though he said nothing now 
against Lconardson. t ltMrlv did not like the umiiis- 
taJ^ble emphasis of his attentions to her. 

Once this party broke up she would not sec him 
for a while. This was clearly the thing to do. If 
ho liked the hook there was no necessity to worry 
about playing liirn—sufficient to leave tlie line in 
the water, he would not break awaj'. Yes, she 
must get off to the Riviera or Egypt, jjcrhaps, till 
summer. In Uie meonwliilc the barb might be 
drj\on well home in case of accidents. 

One docs not require such things for (me’s 
friends.” 

” Then it was my imagination ? ” 
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" Obviously." 

'* And there is no barrier for me to be afraul of ? " 

He Icancil towards her from his comer of the si'f i, 
and the action broufjht his face into the l^ius .f 
the light from her candle—burning on a tabic out¬ 
side the recess. It struck her that he rcAcmbled 
some vigorous relentless spirit, flis florid colour¬ 
ing, coaJ-black hair and white, oven teeth made 
three strong contrasts. Undeniahly thft man p s- 
scssed physical as well as mental fascination. H it, 
at the same time, Mis. D’Enville instinctively re¬ 
belled against the idea. He ap|>«‘;dt'd soli.dy to the 
lower side of her nature, and >he riinenibcn:d wlio 
and what he was. 

'■ Friendship need kiV'W no l).irrii*tshe n.*peatf'd. 

" That is no answer. I do n<»t think I c(»uld Ik» 
with you much -and lx; ccmlent witlj Iric-nd'^hip." 

She Ic.'incd forward and moveil her dress more 
over her foot as women do when their knees arc 
crossed. 

" I fancy it would not hurt you to go without 
something. It might l)c a new cxptuienco." 

■" It is one I have no wi'ih t<> umleixo—m- inten¬ 
tion. But listen to me. .Some months past I mw 
you for the first time. You were at the opera — 
in Lord Lancasliire’s box. I>> you rememlwr ? " 

" So long ago ? '* She thought a moment. " Yis, 
I recall the circumstance. I was exceedingly 
bored." 

" You did not look it. I thought then, as I do 
now, that I had never seen a woman more fit for 
a throne." 

" You are very complimentary," she said easily, 
but her hands trembled slightly as she twisted the 
ring again. 
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“ I learned your name from a companion. You 
were married. That was a misfortune. However, 
I felt I must know you. Your husband was at my 
liand, #0 to speak, and you are aware of the 
nM." 

H( r lauRh sounded hollow and li*st in the oinpLy 
silent gallery. Not a soul was about upstairs, and 
not a sound reached them from the men below in 

tlie <listant’'sm««kinR-r<K>m. 

" So CMirles was only r<‘(|uired for the intro- 
du' lion ? That is more flattering to me than to 


him.” 

" \Vc are n-'l <Juldren,’' he went on. ” and there 
is U'» need to ili.-'sinml.itc between us. What did 
yi-ii llimk I meant hHiight at bridge ? ” 

■' Really, I am overwhelmed,” she said in a mock* 
in:^ (one—but it wa^ an eflori. '* Tliat Mr. Leon* 
aidM.n should pay Jiie these iribule> is more than 
enoiigli to turn uiv head.” 

” Tehut,” he muttered. ** \ am in earnest.” 

■' And 1 must go to U-d. Siuh behaviour as this 
is most unseemly at luy age. You should get 
l-|i»rrio to keep you company if you like it. She 
might imagine it romantic.” 

" Slic rather resembles you,” he said. ” I admire 
her.” 

” Probably she would have no objection, girls 
di-ii’t as a rule.” 

■■ My wife,” he continued slowly, ” will have a 
en.it position. No queen will be riclier, lew as 


j'owerful.” 

” She will be a person to be envied. Are you 
thinking seriously of Flornc ? If so, I shall begtn 
to make up to her. I shall have a claim as a poor 
rclaticn.” flippancy was less forced. Mrs.'* 
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D’En\’ille felt safer, for some reason, as though she 
had no immediate jKTil to fear. 

“Suppose yt>u Jiad not been married,” he mur¬ 
mured, “ or had been a widow, I should ha^ looked 
no iurtlior,'' 

A^ain she mocked him with an easy a.ssuranec 
whidi plea';<id liim intensely. He did not know the 
curious influence he exercised ujx>n her; he was 
determined she should tmderstand hi^j programme 
up to it and he meant to infornilner m»w. 

“I alwiiN’s tell Charles D'ICnville lie is in my way,” 
she said. “ Tliink what dresses I might hav<! had ! ” 

” Hud lie chanced not to be ? ” he inquired, his 
voice almost hi>sing through his teeth. 

Slie yawned anti put her hand in front of her 
mouth. 

” r.incy cx|)ecting me to s(»lvc hypidhetical con- 
undniiTi' at lx*d-time.‘' 

“ Is that all you will .sav ? ” He .■'iniled now with 
a C‘ nij>lele change of manner. 

” I don't think many women would refuse you, 
Mr. Leonardsiin.” Slic got up. ” I really must go 
to bed. Cfood-night.” 

She lield t»ut her hand, wliich he took in his own. 
Wliencver he timclied Iut she felt tla; same odd 
thrill as of some unexjxjcii'<l sluick of electricity. 

He stood gravely in front of her, still holding her 
hand. 

“ The time is nf<t yol. But should I be in the 
position to renew this convfirsalion at the pf>int we 
. now leave it, I will make it hard for you to be an 
exception to your statement.” 

There was no reason for him to sliow her all his 
meaning' since he meant her to be his wife. He 
never wasted ammunition. He her hand to 
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his lips with his eyes iix6d on hers, and she allowed 
him‘T>assiveIy, with no motion to stop him, though 
she would have prevcnteil it but for a kind of mes¬ 
merising effect his look seemed to produce <>n her. 

** Good-nigJjt, Maie," ho said, allowing the name 
to linger on his tongue, as Ihoiigh he were loth to 
part witli it, " You wotild Ixi a queen indeed.’' 

Ho turnfcd abruptly and made his way down¬ 
stairs. She'watchcd him go, expecting him to turn 
round ; baft he did nc>l. At last she shivered, and, 
taking up the candle, moved slowly to her room, 
a prey to diycomjx)sing thoughl.s. 

Presently slie went to Lady Mulford and stayed 
with her a long tinie, ehaUiiig gaily, till she was 
almost turned out. She w:inte<l n.mpanv. 

When I.conarJson readied the smoking-room 
Lord Mulford lookeil up and said. 

“ Hullo, we tlioughl you must have gone to bed. 
What's been keeping ytm ? 

'' I chanced to hit upm something in connec tion 
with my affairs, and t<H»k the «*pporl unity of working 
it out roughly.’' 

Charles D’Knvillc raised his glass. 

" Here’s to a successful denouement. I hope it 
concerns our joint venture.” 

'* I think it may do,” replied Lconardson. 


CHAPTER XII 

Shortly aftor return to Lomldh, Howard 
Lcon:ir([>on njt)V(*d into his new rcsidi’nfc, where 
he inhabited u few n>oms until tlic final i-lal)()ratc 
plans of (Ic'C'iration and fnrnisliing should be brought 
to cf»nipleti>m. Hu M'j>hed tu ko«-j> an <‘yo on the 
details liimsi-lf and sue that nothing wont wrong. 
His early training still made it painful to spend 
money without knowing ho got a projwr ndurn for 
it, and he liked to wat< h proc eedings for himself - 
even when tliousands of |>oun<!s were Ix'ing lavislud 
like water. 

One Saturday morning in the middle of March, 
Charles D'En\il!e called on him in Carlton House 
Terrace by ap})f.iintnu'ut. He was admittc^d by an 
impassive biithir, who I'cndiu tod him to a fine room 
at the back of tlie house wliich the financier u.scd 
for transacting any busine>s wliich did n<»t call him 
to the City. 

The visitor was astonished at tlic magnificence 
of the final achievement. He h:id not seen the place 
for some time, and. noiwntlistanding Ids knowledge 
that Lconardson intended to spare neither money 
nor trouble in obtaining a unique result, the actuU 
imposing splendour, the fine t<istc, the skill and in¬ 
genuity with which every feature of the building had 
been made the most of—above all, the self-evident 
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perfftti<|i^^every individual picture, piece, of fur- 
n!turet||lc.tuary, in fact, of every detail—combined 
to form a maslor{>iocc of effective, yet distinguished 
and refined display. 

Clearly he had knowTi whom to employ, though* 
D'Envilio as he entered the millionaire’s sanctum. 

■' Oood-nioming, D’lMiviile, Sit down, will 
you ? ” said the owniT. 

“ I congratulate you. my dear fellow, most heart¬ 
ily. It aplfyiars splendid almost unn;al. I am 
much looking forward to going over the whole,” 
resp(»ndcd the visitor, taking tlie proffered seat. 

"Thanks, (ilad y<ui like it. The finishing touch 
was put tm lhi.s morning. Since I last saw you I 
have bi'i'otnc the p<issessc)r of Balrig Castle also. I 
intend that to be the substance of wliich this is the 
shadtjw." 

" Not the Duke’s place ! ’’ 

Charles U’linville sat uj) in his surprise. Balrig 
was knovm t(» be on the market privately—at a 
million and a half. Even he was taken aback at 
this evidence of Leonardson'.s unlimited resources. 
The ciLStle was vast and the e>tate near two 
hundred thousand aems. 

" Ft>rmerly,” returned the new owner calmly. 
" But n*>w we must get to W'ork. I have two or 
three matters to discuss with you.’’ 

" Very happy," exclaimed the other. 

" Owing to our biith Ixung away at different times, 
I haven’t seen you f(»r siuue six weeks now." 

" That is so.” 

" I will commence with a short resume of your 
position. Mitchet Court, your place in Surrey, is 
very heavily mortgaged, up to about one and a half 
times its utmost value in these bad times.” 
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" Yes," j^rtod D'Envillc, looking dis¬ 
concerted. ' M ‘ 

" 1 control tliQ mortgagees. Outside that, afl 
your floating capital is nc*w l(*rked op in the ^angnv 
mine and the ' I’biqiu- ‘ (.'(*mpany.’' 

*’ Yes,’’ tame doiihtfiilly from tlie other. 

" Wlicn tlie n-maining ten shillings |>i*r sliare wet i- 
called up on your twenty thimsimd Klangors. it w;i- 
iny happiness to lend yioi tlie n'lpiiivcl’iniomit, as 
yc)U - well did not have it availablt;." « 

" Yes, of course, I was gieully i>l)ligrd, but know • 
ing the value of the pro|n*rty." 

*' Quite so. I may tell y{m the ' l/'bi<|no ' (‘oin 
pany is at this moment in a dislinetly niiiial slate 
/ happen to lx‘ in the |»osiiion i<» tlom: down iln' 
works or else re-establisli ihijn on a tiiorouglily 
satisfactory basis." 

" Indeed, I lia<I no idea —" 

" Directors usually hav«-n ( hut no matter. In 
addition to lliest? you ba\«' youi fe<’s from three or 
four companies and the marriage .settkiuenl ol 
fifteen tiuMisand pcmiuls.” 

"Exactly. ^'oll se<in ^•x^ellently pos((;d in 
my affairs, my dear h-llow, hut I don't quite 
see-” 

" You will in a moinc-nt. TTiat, I fancy, crun- 
pletes the tale of the. varn>ijs bulwarks ix:tween 
yourself and bankruptcy." 

" 1 sincerely hojjc adequate bulwarks, too," 
smiled D'Enviilc. 

" That entin;ly dep»'nds upon yourself." 

" 1—I don't quite follow." 

" I believe I am correct in stating that our 
primary understanding was to the effect that you 
were to do certain things for me in return for the 
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si ;it jrou now have on the board of the Klangor 
( otnpany? ” 

. ■'l^erfcrtlv far as anything d«*rmite was sai<l.” 
■ Mr. D’I'an illi* was j)crpK*x«sI. Ik* wondt n d what 
in Id this c<»nfisf statonicnt of his atfaiis 


w a - liMiliiii’. u|) to. 

" N* tijiit I have jM'iforjin<1 iny slian- of tlio 

“ .Most ^rlainly von Ij.ivr ; and a l)il mor« . n.» 
dear 

*' (i<»o(l. 'N’fm on >‘oiir sid*- ialiodiicod me to 

yotir wife, ■ ined m\- i ledion to \anous clubs and 

griiciidls' ‘M'l ni«- f^ood value. So iJuT(' wc may 

sas' tlial \\» aie " I»c‘ rai.-vd liis f V(d)rous 

tind ^iiiili <i «al>lv- 

% 

.w.M iiJt'd, and the linatn ier nsuincd : 

" Now, Ih'lon* ! am prepaii-d to continue rair 
' |iaiini is]ii|ilet u>. rail it thro- i. on<! otiier 
r:ii iiiiistane«- m whh h van a :;\v « o-i.jvration is 
ittdi''i)cn>iibl«‘." 

■■ 1 am SHIV 1 shall he ul.id —” lx‘gan the 
other. 

“ d'hat will he all the k'tter.” inlerrujdetl Leon- 
ardMin, " lail tii>t let me cnhghteu you as to its 
nature.” 


11 I'aiville looked cx|K'rtanl. 

’■ It is mv intention to marry Mrs. D'Envillc 
hlore the yi'ar is out—stay.” lie rai>ed a warning 
huiul as D'i-nville half rost' from liis rliair, his eyes 
full of Wonder, and his mouth half-ojx-n. “ I admit 
the ivniark may sound alniijit. Init i always like to 
he luiderstooil.” 

Charles D'Enville caught hold of his collar in 
front and pulled it away from his nock. 

" Sir ! ” lie ejaculated, rising. 
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” Pray romaln soalrcl.'' interposed tlic financier 
ruirlvlv. “ TluTe i> ju* occasion tor emotion.'’ 

J 

D’liiuille "aiik 'town afr-iiii. Tli^ brain wliiilrd. 
It was (»no tiling tot J.ini to nejjcct and iffn^c Ids 
V ife, it wa'- 1 • niiu ly for isT to marry som.-- 

ono else. 'J'Iji-- L«--n. too! I ndernealli In'. 

fo pha'-e th«- m‘»nr\-jirinco lay ilio liere- 
(libarv conf' jiipt i»l ibe ai istiH r.it foi llie jjitin 0/ ! fio 
I'lop!--- alu:‘\s r«-.ul\- U. n.isli *»i;l ulien #om<'n anil 
i.iiii;>.iL'e were in iv.u* s,.ntiiheiil and 

proliiI'K foo|i.v|i, bit •itil iiiiiii.in .umI be no me. bs 
unci-iiinion, iwen in il.i-*' ileiii- i i.iim- <l.i\'s. 

I die wps f.ik' II 1 V -iii |»ii e fr*i tbe iiionieid ; 
it Si'iiiieil to l.im 1I..11 I eoji.iid- • wi- piTsiiniin^t 
l>eV"Ti<l liis liniii. Il.i-ii- \-.ej« -..as lii’iies ,i feliow 
Could ncil ['ol up vMtli riieii a'’. vinn'k Jiini, 

“ It is all Very will |oi to t.dl% Me tliat, Iml 
sl'c liappiii. !■> Ih- »iv v.iti- ami ilie l.iw. I famy, 
luvs some oIi[--etii<:i ti* siiildi'ii i l!.iti..;e-, wliiili are 
made jjidilii. ' Ihs xout w.is s-.,.', tui:;. 

Leoiiaid'oll -Ci.wled. 


“ Mani.e.e' i. ri 1»* <1 j .olvi-d. Sut-i'" e, mv 

I ^ 

friend. \oii ^!\e a |i \\ iniiiiifes' i .m ful eon ;il, r.iiion 
Wiial I lij\e -.n'l "lielixiil Iille wnh ins 
evo—" in coiipav l;- n wnh mv i« in.ijk'. aiv.-iil yo';r 


linanrcs.” 

Tlie oiljiT :<» reLsdn n normal s<-ns.- f.f pro- 

portion. lie loll'wed Lei»n.ud'Oij's adciee, ami 
applii'd Ills bv in* itiean> slum': Ji intillo't to the 
qiieslion. What dnl In- jm-ar ' Itv I'a-i;. yc-^! 
He wrjuid sina'-h luin ; be (viilti. unli--.- In; f« ll in witli 
this pri»ject. Damn it all it \v:i.s too miali! Let 
him do his worst. 


“ You have yet something to learn, Mr. Uionard- 
son," he said with .some dignity. ” Gentlemen are 
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somehow prejudiced in these matters.” He moved 
to the door, and the cttlier watdiod with a gleam of 
amusement in his eye. 

“ Before you go—to Ixiggary," he s]v>ke very 
distinctly, " hd me ]nil it to you what will haj)- 
pcn. The Klangor mine will not start working until 
I give the word—you appreciate that ? The 
' libique ' will go into iKjiiidalion. Mitchet 
will be soH forusmig. Your other r»>mi)anips ai 
worth,” ITc snapiped his lingers. ” if 1 choose. Mrs. 
D'lCnvillc’s debts and your own arc iioi inconsider¬ 
able. Your son will leave liton. Yi>ur wife will 
welconu- I imagine, as a man of genius, You 
yourself will eke out a cheerful eM'.tenco ;ls an un¬ 
discharged bankrupt in, say. TtHdmg or Itrusscls.” 

('harles D'Knville paused. Damn tlie fellow! 
M'iial he said was the bare truth. It might be as 
well to go a little further into it Udon; defying 
him. 

“On the other h.and," reuimed b'onardson, " if 
you arc sensible -you are a man f*f tJie world—the 
mine will comnietKc (nx-rations forthwith and pay 
at least thirty per cent, the lirst year. ‘ Ubique ' 
will continue to pro.sjx^r. ditto your otlicr companies. 
I will make you a—present—of the Mitchet mort¬ 
gages. I may be allowed—without lacerating your 
feelings - to suggest that you and Mrs. D'En%nlle an; 
scarcely a fond couple. You will be free to raairj’ 
again if you desire-” 

“ I sliall feel obliged by your omitting to comment 
on my relations with Mrs. D'Enville,” put in that 
lady's husband. 

" I will confine myself to es.sentials. There is 
only one other lady whose name need be mentioned. 
1 refer to Miss Fitz-Nevil.” 
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D'Envillc sat driwit apain a little abruptly. His 
air of hauteur grew less marked. 

" Er—I beg pard‘»n ? " 

“No doubt your friendship with the ladji-is no 
secret to a good many of your acqiuuntances. It 
is not an extravagant j'lri* i- to pay fur ]».-ttiiig lli«; 
public into ^*c»ur conlid«iite also.’' 

" Wlutt is not ? ■’ 

' Some fifteen tlnm^'ancl a war. Tlutf sum will 
apjiri>xijnately re]:)n‘sfiit tin: altno^t ifhini*diato 
(Jifference Ixitwoen your income if you allow your 
present speculations t<» matiuc. and tJic interest i>n 
i'oiir marriage scttlenu tii at three j>cr rent." 

■■ Possibly I was a tiiih- pn-i ipitatc just now-*' 

■' Pray dun't mention it." said Leonardson 
smoothly. “ I ericd nn-'elf on the side of direct¬ 
ness." 

" I should lie glad to kni*\v the ]>reriso term-, 
of your ]»roix»sal,'' D’Enxille reinarla-d after a 

pause. 

He wi]«’d his forehead with his handken liief. This 
man had iip'-ei Jii-. erjiianiinity in no slight di’giee. 
His innate se]li-hnes> had liegun to work <in the 
situation, and anv i(;ii.Xf>tif notions of liigh-mind'-fl- 
ncss appeared jnel««lrainjitic as between two .such 
men as Loonanl.-'on anrl him''elf. The world w;ls 
a place in which on<- must give and take. Let tho.se 
who cared run tluur heads against brick walls, he 
had no intention of d(»ing so. 

After all, in these davs, no one n-all\ Imthered 
who one was or what one did so l'>ng a^. oru:'s bank¬ 
ing account could Ix' given as a leferenee. Fifteen 
thousand a year is not to lx; pi< ked up in the street. 

The lea\ cn wxs working. 

“ It is unfortunate that the maltcjhas to be made 
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so public, but I fear tlicre Ls no nltcniative to your 
iillowinK It b) be divorced.” 

'■ I ? ” 'I'Jk; speaker slanul. This \\as no joke. 

■'Vbn '-I e, vur- er relations witli the lady wc 
Jiav(' Kitninuied are so nol<»ri'>i:s--if v«»u will for- 
/d'*’ 111V -ajiti^ so- that it u«»i'ld scarcely be prac- 
tie.ihlr lor \i»u to lh‘ lj»i- )>etiti--ner.” 

" S'oii '^o Ion i,u‘. 1'. i-. ab-uid.” 

” Justfctliiuk .) tuomrni l-uici-r. A year’s trip on 
the ('oulineiil. .All und> tended suit, A nine days' 
{■'iiisc ctlihh. tin move, and v.lien n-mi return the 
wIjoU- tJjiii.i' i'lowti o\er. Yoii v.ill Ik* free, rich, 
sldl s'oiiij;;. W’JiN' Non wil! ha\e tie; woilri at your 
jeet ! ” 

I niiisl have lime.” 

■' Slei'p on it, b\ ail nn-ans.” 

■' jNo, lian;^ i( all, tiieie i- l!.i:r\ •'.id his father. 

\\ith a laidv thought foi tl;el>..\. ‘' 11 will do him 

no ^00(1. and he i-- ms' • •n. ’ 

It will seareelv he .t h’lii t > ho obl’j^ed to give 
e.p his eareer an 1 In <1 - lue i.i -ns of e.Ntracting a 
];\m^ lioin In < uit^. l.i' ie j- n.-t much ojiening 
for delight till voang genlk-iiK ii of lii.s kind to-day 
in the \\oi ki-i in.ii t.” 

” itnt - hiu - 

” Whereas uIku ] .un Ins step-father, I will see 

to it that he is no losei'. W’liv rather tlian let that 

% 

stand in the way- I svill guarantee to make him a 
millionaire by tia* lime he come.' of ago ; he shall 
enter my biisnu-.s-.” 

” lluinph ! ” ejaculateil Mr. D'Envilk*. 

(hrtainly the b'v would bo no better off if he 
declined this arrangement. If he agreed. Maic would 
scarcely suffer in a worldly sc*nsc. The w'ifc of the 
coming king of finance—slie would not be likely 
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to complain. He of her cxtra\'a!'nnt tnsfis 

and lo\e of displriv winch she had never Ki n .-hli* 

to indiilf^e. No- lie had only hinwelf to con>.ti;. i - 

it is wonderful how many jxiople are nnftlili i.> 

discern t!ie pu 'i nce or alisence of the letleis “ i.n ’ 

before tlie \%oid ” m-MKIi” should Ik- ct itr^i'nt ? Alli r 

tUI, lie would reallv K- doins botli Male and Hurry 

« turn • in tin- end. 'I'liete vva-^ lh^leni])'>T:ny 

unpleasantn'^H but die would K- the j'nl^iiioiirr in 

the I U'e. He beL..ui (o see li!iu'>elf iM llie h.du "I a 

niapuuiiiuous Kun f.ii li«r. Ilaiu’ il all, m iiw.iik’ 

si'iiiid ail round but liim-'elf •'t.'\- I.e p'-t liite. ii 

lljoii>aTid a \'e,ir. l-’aii J.eonaiil-<<!i -.ml lie wonld 

* 

male llunw a nnlliouiure. .\ m.m of the woiM 
Would not hi -.itaie. -•ii< ly. in ‘-ui li .i |iosi(;on ? ft 

was not I.ei iiuid-"*n w.is riplil iJu le, ;i- ... Jjr 

and J\!.!ie Were a tlrvoted couple; and what w.is a 
(!i\oree, fifo i' all ? Mr was no K hr kiu'W the 
sid(‘-stre( ts and alK x's of life as wrii a- the ru.iin 

lh<‘!oia;jd'iiev, .-iiiil lir i oiild nuiulu r on in, ... 

tIio>(.* of hi- jutinnde.- who would K- in i!r ).o'-iiii,n 
to hold up tl;i ir li.inds in irbel.r. Iichid. Ijio r 
with flu Ira, I to hide lIieiilsrKe-. Wolllrj hr tin l.i-I 
to coiuUnin anotla 1 il was .'ilw.tv > the l;'uI'v 
who nio't loiidl)’ piolr-t»'c\ (heir own unio. rn<-• by 
sJuiekinir MS.rn at tlio-e who bii.j «• thr iliA-ntli 
ceJPJnandjiK-nt bv K-in.'i found out in br-al jn,^ tlic 
seventh. 

Cliarli.'S DT.nvilli dn-w a bKalli. 

" Till ti- is juurh in what vou sa.v.” 

A smile riiilcd llie otlicr’.s lip-. AliJt' ’ « Ji ]io had 
foreseen this concIuMf.n to the sM-ne. he could ruT 
repress the sligljt.sip;n of triuniph at the justifua- 
tion of his estimate of D Envillc. • 

" I do not wish to cocrcc your judgment/’ tlie 
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financier said with Jiidden imny, *' take a night to 
think things over, as I suggested." 

" Jjet mo hear your ideas,” muttered the now 
con<]uiro<l man. 

'■ In tlie first place you will morc-ly inform Mrs. 
of tlie projiosed alteration in her condition 
as regards y«uirs<-lf. I must choose my own time 
lor the latgr dev«‘l<»piii<*nt." 

" As yem pleax-, ' remarked the other. H(? began 
to s(?e a little more light. He ua-. necessary to 
I.eonardson in this traasaction, tlu-refore liis con¬ 
sent was proj)orlionali ly moot valuribhs 

" On tlie <hiy I marry Mrs, D'l-ltnilie," l.eonard- 
sr n broke in on his thouglil, " 1 will treble your 
tlien income. You will get a lead of your son 
them." 

Leonardstm's w«»r«Is st>un«K-d even nii>re magni- 
ticent than the ban- lacts Ixdiind tln" statements 
<imi 1<1 fairly lx? held to justify. He o.iild not help 
making the m<»si t>f his g.>(»ds it was hereditary. 
Since llarry D'lCuville was to lx* his slop-son, it 
Would Ix! no gieat call u|xm his gciiertJsity to put 
the boy in the posilum he miglit be expected to 
occupy. Jh-sides. he was Itxiking ahead. Harry 
was one of the levers which might lx* required— 
Li'onardson lionostly luqx'd not—in dealing with 
he intended wife. 

During the past two montfis ho had seen a good 
deal of her. and his first desire t(» jvjssess her had 
gr<i\vn into an ovcrniast<*ring |xission. The man 
vv.is determined that she sho\ild be his. Her 
bueding and her beauty had equally appealed to 
Jiim from the first, and ni>w it was herself, the woman, 
he wanted. She had aroused the !)cst and worst 
in a strong man’s soul. He harboured no fan- 
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tastic ideals on the subject of marriage, but thisWas 
no passing fanry. Mrs. D’Enville was his mate— 
she should be his wife. Nothing should stand in 
his way. As it was, there appeared to no in¬ 
superable obstarh*, no serious one even. He wantt'd 
her love, thougli—that tliis higli-bred lady sliould 
return hi.-; passion. Hut his res*»lvc was fixed, and 
he must have her witli or \rilhout her love. And 
what a wife, he thought. A woinaif fit to acliwn 
anv statu - wasted (.n tJiis fee!>li- crofcture lx.dore 
him. She would know Ii<)W to appreciate what he 
could give her. Jewels, palaces, every conceivable 
luxury i*f extravaganc e; tlie heart of a human bi'ing 
could desire or so he conceived it. 

At any rate, he thouglit he Wiis sufOiicntly ac- 
q’laintcd Nrilli her charac ter to calculate tlic in- 
iliiencc .such considerations would c-xereisc upon it 
—and shc^ was not indific*rent to him n(>w, or he 
greatly mistook her. Charles D’lCnvillc- could have 
his money -as much as necessary, hut his l)ody and 
soul were* dear at any price, and L<-onardson would 
never pay more tlian was exijc’dienf. c-ven in such 
a ca.se as this. Thinking thus Jie resumc-d ; 

“ She must he free as scH'n as tlu; law ran make 
her. I am ready now. Will you ai range to go 
abroad for a year -or what ? ” 

“ Of course, wo must haw some undertaking.” 

” I am quite willing,” a'^sc-ntccl I.eonardson. 

No doubt we can c'asily arrive at a satisfactory 
arrangement.” 

For some minuter the two men reviewed the case, 
and Charles D’Enville was agrocaldy surprised to 
find that the financier would be prepared to pay 
high enough to satisfy his own most optimistic 
notions. 
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, There was, very little to^o really. They d^ided 
upon the precise terms of the deal 
cnoue;h. 

J^onardson. having made up his mind, wished 
.to com}T§^lo t])o matter off-hand. He also knew 
that wiiat lie offered \v(mld appear to the ot^ier man 
as magnilHcnt at llu- moment; \vl»erca.s, if he 
waited, D’Knville’s cufjidity might get to work and 
iiMiuco Jiini 19 try an<l c.\tract still more. “ Strike 
while the ijpn is li«*t,'’ ho always found a wise 
aj)liorisn\. 

As a matter of fart, since the shares in the Klangor 
mine alone wciiJd eventually make D’Enville some¬ 
thing like a jnilli«.na:i*c in the ordinary course of 
eyents, lie would not be denuding his own pocket 
to any alaj tningextent. 

Having arrived at an agreement, Ixenardson 
drew up a rough draft of it, which thev botli signed. 

“ It only remains for Mrs. D’EnviJlc to fall into 
line,” remarked her husband, 

“Have you any dotjbt ? ” queried Lconardson, 
with a cynical lavigJi. 

“ TJiat is your bnsijie.ss.” 

“ Quite so. But we are w'orking together.” 

“ To the best of my ability,” D’Enville assured 
him. 
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“ You undertake that you will use your best 
en<lea\’ours to persuade your wife ? " 

But 1 cannot answer for her.” 

'i'lic day the divorce proceedings commence I 
will g'.\c you the Mitchet mortgages and set your 
affairs generally on a sound ba.sis. I do not pay 
for her until she is my wife— and the further sum 
is dejxiudent on that happy event.” 

"But-” 
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, pivc you my wotxT. It is usually considered 
sufficKnt. In the other matter I prefer the more 
elaborate process to prevent any misunderstanding 
—since it is rather a large sum.” 

D’EiH'iJlo ran over the heads of the rosincss in 
his mind once more. It was g(X)d enough. Ho 
held out his hand. 

” Agreed,” he observed, in a slightly higher key 
than usual. > 

Lconarclson to(>k tJic Ii;uid gnivcly.^ He despised 
the man bcdorc him, but he had no notion that 
a more squeamish individual might have hesitated 
before shaking Jiands witli him—even considering 
that liis—Lconardson’s-owu conduct did not err 
on the side of nice feeling. Tlic dirt whicJi accumu- 
lalc.s on money would seem to sjmjad to tlic souls 
of ^ilo^c who devote lliosc apjmnages to its acquire¬ 
ment, stifling all such unbusinesslikt; qiuilitic^s jus 
honour and shame. There und«»iibtedly are men 
who wcuild allow themstdves to be divojved for a 
smaller sum than half a milliim ]X)un(]s, and yet 
there jirobably was a period in their lives wlien they 
W’ould have blushed with honest shame at the bare 
idea. But age brings discretion—or sf» we arc led 
to believe. One seems to have heard of other men, 
who deliberately i>ermit their name to be smirched 
in the C(»urts in order to set ficc a woman they 
haj^pen to Ion’C, but who finds life with them tire¬ 
some. It does not necessarily follow that the same 
symptoms indicate a particular disease in every case. 
Yet Charles D’Enville became fimdy convinc^ that 
he v.as, if not noble, at least acting in the best 
interests of his family by failing in with Leonard- 
son's proposition. 

Undoubtedly gold is an eloquent pleader, with no 
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little ability to sMray the jury of a man’s consc/encc 
and convince that weak judge—his mind. ' 

“ I shall see you later then—with Mrs. ^D’En- 
ville and the boy—to dinner ? *’ Leonardion re¬ 
marked, ^ liis accomplice finally rose to feke h s 
departure. f 

“ Yes," assented D’Enville. 

Now the die was cast he saw no reason for worry¬ 
ing—indeed, flattered himself that few people 

could come to ^ decision, and having done so, adhere 
to it with such strong-minded determination as him¬ 
self. It is not difficult—indeed, it saves trouble— 
to have one’s mind made up by someone else. 
Weakness and obstinacy, usually held to be 
colleagues, can thereby preen them.sclvcs in the 
belief that they are strength and resolution. It is 
a sorry masquerade. 

" It will be a curious party,” he added. 

” We may, without conceit, pride ourselves on 
exceptional success in handling what might be re¬ 
garded as a difficult situation.” 

” With considerable savoir faire," said D’Enville 
lightly ; “ it is seldom a family dinner is attended 
by two heads." 

" There is no one else coming. Mrs. D’Enville 
perhaps will act as hostess ? ” Leonardson's eyes 
glittered. 

" One might almost call it a rehearsal,” D'En- 
ville declared with a chuckle. 

Pride of race had constituted his only reason for 
opposing the transference of his wife to another man 
—for a consideration. Pride of race and honour being 
archaic luxuries, the price has gone down. Even the 
D’Enville bran^ seemed to be at a discount when 
confronted bv a suitable " honorarium." Possibly, 
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however, all D’Envilles did not value them at tlie 
same figure. 

They4iscusscd a few further details of importance, 
and Charles D'Enville departed. 

Left t^ himself, Leonardson paced the floRr of his 
room fo^ some time. Many thoughts crowded in 
upon him. He saw a small, alert boy with wld 
black eyes running loose in Whitechapel, a source 
of terror to those younger than himself,and treated 
with some respect by his bigger comp^ions. No 
one cared to fight him tl;en ; he never gave in, and 
was as tough and wiry as wliiprord. His mother's 
wild blood was more developed than the paternal 
instinct to cringe. 

He saw also a boy in his toons, shrewd, old for 
his years, the equal of the keenest in a contest of 
wits. Afterwards came the birth of real ambition, 
a comprehension of what might be won in the) 
world. As he progressed \ip the ladder the rungs 
were kicked away nitlilcssly. He remembered how 
he first realised that he wjis not equipped for mixing 
with " toffs," and, witli the realisation, the resolve 
to fit himself for tlie highest society in the land. 
Success had followed by slower degrees here. He 
had so much to forget, to unlearn. But now his 
slightly abrupt but assured manner and perfect 
self-possession would carry liim anyw'lierc. The 
former impressed and the latter gave him command 
over any situation. If people scoffed behind his 
back they would not to his face, and, after 
all, he stood for the real deity of mammon—- 
gold. 

On the flood of a huge majority he would ride to 
power and place. If, here and there, a few strange 
beii r ^ withstood the might of his money, they 
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v,v>uld form a perfectly negligible minority, and 
C( uld not possibly affect the ultimate issue. 

\^’hy had ho wailed so long ? 'Ton years before 
lie wiisxich ” n-aKy rich—but he told himsdf he had 
been wise. His pn'.ition Was paramount now% not 
half a dozen men in the world controlled such in¬ 
terests, and t(t rea'h lliis j)oint had demanded 
< v<Tv hour of liis tune, all Die concentrated power 
<.i hi> inteltect. lie Jiad Ikvu riglit-half-measures 
a;*' obM'<lcte. 

It was curiiuis this \:im, beautiful woman should 
have obsessed him now to Die exclusion of every 
oL];cr desire in life. Ileretidorc ln' had contracted 
no tie to Jnunper liim. Very early he recognised 
the folly of marrying from his own cI.'lss, and no 
Sentiment was allowed to interfere witli the career 
lie had mapped out. 

S«>mohow the fact of her Iniing already married 
enhanced her valrc from the outset. He liked 
t'b'tacles, real (.bstacl«-s. for tlu; ]>leasiiro of sur- 
nioiinting them. At iir>t he etit<‘rt.iiin’d no definite 
klea of marriage. That luul come when Maic 
D'EnviJle w:is lucky, or unlucky, cnongli to sDr the 
d('j»tlis of his Ix'ing. Her careless love of gaiety, 
her wit and, abttve all. Die type of her beauty, a 
tyj'H? ho had never mot before on equal terms, 
gripped Iiim irresistibly—doubtless to some extent 
because she chanci d to be the first of her class who 
attracted him. At any rate, Lconardson was con¬ 
sumed with the flmne of desire. E\'cn so he did 
n.'t regret the delay. Jlis prize would be the more 
pnciuiis. In the pride of his strength he acknow¬ 
ledged no possibility of defeat or failure. 

That night she W’ould come to his house. The 
first guest—her husband did not count—since the 
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work had been completed She <%hould see a little 
of what he could do—what his brain could plan, 
his wealth carry out. 

Any woman would appreciate the comphmi iit. 
She would understand ho nu ant her to. Was 
Mrs D’EnxilU' likely to utusi* a man who could 
make her the equal of queens ’ The boy, Harrv, 
she loved him and should have him. And Leon- 
ardson's sardonic humour was tickled by the notion 
of inchidtni; her huslxmd- the picsent |K>sscssnr of 
his future wife m his |>arty It should bi' a 
pleasant evening Only he would not slu*w tin m 
the house He would take lu r over it alone one 
day and jximt out its advantages for a woman 

It must be a slioit dmnu followed by a tluatie, 
so that no ainstraint miglil apjx'ar. He rang the 
boll and gave his final instiuctions. 



CHAPTER Xm 

The inaflgural dinner at Howard Leonardson’s 
house passed off well. Everything was done with 
the utmost magnificence. The host was a model 
of urbanity, Charles D’Enville showed himself at 
})is gayest and most debonair, and his wife was ex* 
cited and interested by the beauty and grandeur 
of h<?r surroundings. Consequently she looked and 
talked her best. Harry was impressed—as any boy 
would have been—and he had partially overcome 
his dislike of me Rajah ”—liis nickname for 
Leonardson. 

He was up for his leave from Eton towards the 
end of the Easter half and prepared tf) enjoy him¬ 
self. They went on afterwards to the play—a light 
comedy showing the foibles of the fashionable 
world in a pleasantly satirical manner. Then, 
finally, after supper, Leonardson left them, and 
father, mother and son drove back to the flat 
together. 

A tho\ight that this was probably the last occasion 
of the sort came to Charles D’Enville as he let him¬ 
self in and held the door for the others. It is seldom 
a man grows so hardened or callous that the know¬ 
ledge of a rupture of long-established habit, a change 
of environment, a departure for any considerable 
period from accustomed associations, fails to affect 
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liim with a sensation of indefinite sadness, of vain 
if^ret. The feeling passes, but it is poignant 
while it lasts 

“ We have chipped one or tw’o fragm^ts off the 
bright side of life m this small box of ours, Maic, 
in our time." ho said 

She put her arm round Harry s shoulder. 

“ It hasn’t been much of a home for you, old boy, 
I am afiaid,” she spoki* in a loving fbno 

“ It's a npjjing little pKuc motHfer,” the boy 
n plied " I agrw with father ; " he t(K>k the latter’s 
aim “ We iiili along,” ho declared. 

The two paunts exchanged a glance. For a 
m nutc Charh s DEnvillc almost legretted his bar- 
gun Ho was lemmded of the da)'s when he be¬ 
lieved in the world He soon recovered, however. 
” It IS a tnflo small aft^'r our friend’s new abode.” 
Mrs. D’Enville’s eyes shone ” He must be as 
rich as Crasus I had no idea when he hist came 
here that lie was more than an ordinary millionaire ” 
*' It was pretty fan for a Kajah,” Harry assorted. 
” How would you like to Jiavc the spending of 
liis income, sonny ^ ” inquired his inotJiei 

" By Jove • it would be all light ” He looked at 
her and nolued she appeared excited 

” Why, fathei, your better lialf is ugrelting she 
can’t hav'e a sliot for him herself, ” he winked 
solemnly at hci. 

” You foolish boy,” she murmured. ' Come, we 
had better all go to bed ” 

The next morning Mis D’Envillc, moved by the 
wlum of the moment, escorted her son to church. 
They lunched with some friends, and then, as it 
chanced to be fine and w'arm, Harry insisted on 
t^ng her to the Zoo —for which he had been given 
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two tickets. Mlion alone together they were almost 
like brother and sislcr. She forgot all her worries 
for Ifie moment an<] entered thoroughly into the 
spirit of the thing. She cliaffed him mercilessly on 
Ills fancy n>r such an nifaiitile pastime but she en¬ 
joyed it much as Im did, Harry was keenly 

intcn^slfd in natural hist<»rv. lie alwat's liad a taste 

♦ ^ 

for il, and he roaiin*d round the gardens in great 
' conU'nt for soi*nc liim-. 

■■ How 1( ■nt thM s tla? performaure lake ? ” ' in¬ 
quired Mrs. D’linv'llt! jniM'iitly. 

“ I’crforniana' ? ” 

“ It is a cojijplijnont to (all it that—funeral j.n> 
cessioii.” 

“ Doji’t display j’our igiioraiic<;.’' lie rclort' d, 

‘‘ the animals are alive.” 

” Von are surely joking? ” slie a'«ki'<l with as- 
siiUjed gravity. 1 am cerlain (lny vvpijfd ag« s 
rig(» from borvdojn and are all sliirivd. If they 
Jiaven'l tjiey ought to lia\-v. / slioiikl, and shall if 
you ki'ep me luwc much longer.” 

What, become stiilTcfi ? ” he felt her arm, '* it 
doe.sn't seem like sawdirsl yet.” 

His mother langJied. ” It really is not nnin- 
leresting. Look at tliose poor bird?» in tliat great 
cage. Tlioy can fly nnind and round and jK-rch on 
re.'l Iri’i's ami swim in real water—but they are - 
prisoners all tJjv same.” 

” 1 kn(<w.” said Han'y grawly, *' wlien one 
thinks of that 1 alwaj-s want to open the doors and 
let tiiem out.” 

” 'I'lu y would only die of starvation or he shot.” 

” Ves, 1 supiM>sc so, but the shame is to bring 
them from Ihcir homes.” 

“They give pleasure to a lot of people, and I 
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believe- they come to prefer having ever^'thing done 
for them. At any rate they arc safe from hawks 
and vultures." 

" It i> a poor way of existing. If I thought that 
I wouldn’t mind, but tliey must simply long to 
really .'Spread their wings and fly again—to be 
free." 

" You arc young, my infant.” The speaker 
sigliod. " When you grow up a bif more you will# 
begin to sec there arc worse thingf in the world 
than a quiet haven where yf)u are \vell l<.>o)<cd after 
and are >Iuit off from all danger, even if the same 
bars lijnit your rangi-." 

" Dcui’t be so Ix-asily p-^siiiii>tir,” said Harry, 
seizing her arm and l<-ading her off. " Come on. 
we will gii and sw tlio lions fed. ll is just time. If 
that doesn’t biu k you up wo shall have to visit the 
monlicy-housc." 

" If von dare,” his mntJier laughed. 

” Stale as an cleetion-egg-lry another.” 

A cn>wd thnnigod the lion-liouse. People will 
aiwuj’s go to see an exhibition of naked savagery. 
There is a jxitent attra< tion in the sight of a great 
caged Uast i>urring and gl'.ating over a piece of 
raw nK-ai- then tearing it fiercely as he holds it 
between his paws. 

" Hullo, here’s the K.ijali,” exclaimed Harry, 
pausing before a cage where a splendid Bengal 
tiger paced impatiently to and fro, aw’aiting his 
meal. The steel muscli*s rijvplcd under the smooth 
skin, and ho gave vent to a ^liort growl of annoyance 
as he reached the extent of his cj^e each time and 
turned with a quick jerk whicli indicated how his 
fierce spirit chafi’d at the restraint. 

The keeper arrived and threw in the animal's 
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portion. With a smooth pounce he seized it, and, 
like a great cat, caressed it with his paws for a 
while, purring. 

" Horrible creature ! ” said Mrs. D’Enville with a 
shudder, *^upp>osc he got loose ? " 

“ Don’t you see the likeness ? *' persisted Harry. 

She remembered her talks with Connie Mulford. 
They had compared Leonanlson to a tiger more 
-than once. 'Fecth and cla>vs ! At this moment 
the animal bepan its meal, gnawing savagely at the 
raw flesh, and slic saw its sharp white teeth. Yes, 
it did recall Leonardson somehow. The comparison 
was not inapt. 

“ There is a resemblance ; ” she smiled with an 
effort. " How plea.scd he would be." 

“ I don't sec why not. A tiger is the strongest 
beast of the lot, for it's size, and can take on any 
of the others. I think it’s rather a compliment.” 

“ I shall be quite nervous of him in future,” she 
said ironically. 

" I’ll look after you,” he returned. ” Now we'll 
go and watch the penguins catch small fish in a glass 
tank.” 

” You arc very blood-thirsty to-day.” 

“ I did not make them. Nature ordains that the 
strong shall prey upon the weak," he declared, 
affecting an air of pompt»sity. 

” It is no joking matter,” she answered, " the 
weak have a remarkably poor time of it, I think." 

” All the better for the strong." 

" Yes, but all the worse for the weak. There 
ought to be some way of averaging things out." 

" There is—civilization. I liavc not wasted my 
time at Eton, you sec." 

" I think civilization only replaces the strong by 
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the clever, so there is not much difference in the 
end.” 

” The ' Rajah ' is a bit of both.* Let's change 
the subject. I am getting bored.” Haqy yawned 
to emphasise his words. 

■' You began it,” she said. 

” How like a woman! ” he returned, lifting liis 
eyes to tlie sky. 

They watched the penguin catch minnows in the 
tank, using his wings—or tlicir remains--to ” fly ” 
tlirougli the water, as his primeval ancestors doubt¬ 
less flew throjigli the air. He cauglit them unerr¬ 
ingly and guljxid them down gn^'dily. 

"Poor little ftsli- thcy haven’t had much fun 
out of life,” Mrs. D’Envilk; remarked. 

” You shouldn’t look at the dark side of things 
in this way. It is a sign of old age,’’declared Harry ; 
” think what fun it is for the oth»T fellow and the 
audience." 

They went away after this, back to the flat, and, 
presently, on to dine with the Mulfords, who were 
in town for a week. Charles D’Knvillc had left 
early in the morning for the country, and would 
not return till the next day, so they had the flat to 
themselves for the night. Before going to bed Mrs. 
D’Envillc had a k)ng talk with Harry over his 
affairs. It was now considered settled that he 
should go into the Guards. His Sandhurst exam, 
would take place shortly, before the end of the half, 
and, provided he passed, he would leave Eton after 
the summer. His motlior spoke of returning to 
Mitchet when the present tenants gave up at the 
end of the year. 'They would certainly be able to 
afford it—judging from her husband's sanguine 
expectations. The flat would be kept on, and. 
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sincf Harry would be a good deal in London, ho 
would need it. But his mother liopcd that Mitt Lot 
was to be the homo he Iiad never yet liad. 

She could o\cn see* Ivrsilf d'W-n int{> a 

country dtmo. with g.iidc n-paiucs m the sujumt'r 
and sliootmg-paitics in the autumn. Tritely, she 
seemed to weary td nidiiing hut amusement. It 
was all very well for a ih.inee S</mehow this> 
<]uiot day witfl Il.iny had gnen In r more 

pl«.isure thaifc anythmti she had deme fm a long 
tune. Perhaps time w.i'. a vein of dcimestiity 
devolojnng Lite m In r 

" I shall lx* abio.ul till aft» t ICadtr, Il.inv” -l.c' 
said, “ ‘■o 1 sL.iii I sie \ou till \ou aie back al J ( au 
It is a lone lime- shall \ou it'oenee me a-.i'n ^ " 

“ If I l«K>k eaiofully pi ihap-' I mav But UiiIhiI 
Laiking’s father Ims got a 'pro' going <lo\\n to 
Arton to coach him next holidays and I can go 
there and pia(tis<‘.” 

"Is it hunting or niotoi-rais? K\eu‘.e my 
ignorance,” she int<‘ituptid, knitting her blow-, m 
pretended piMploMly. 

“What arc you timing at, you humbug? ” he 
retorted; “yon know jieifectly well it’s iricket.” 

'• My mistake ” 

*' I should think so, I sli.ill be at Stoke D'En- 
\illc all the time, since I don't intend doing any 
‘ nne ' this vear.” 

■' Is it wise, consuicnng 3 ’our gemt and other 
iiifinnities ? ” she rhafted. 

” I w'lll risk it. Are you going to see anything 
of the ‘Rajah’?” 

“ 1 may go fur a \vc<‘k with Connie ilulford on his 
yacht round the Mediterranean later c.n.” 

” Mind he doesn’t cat you,” concluded Harry, 
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'■ remember the tiger.” He said good-night and 
left her. 

She could not sleep again that night. The same 
sense of impending trouble took hold of her. Wliy 
did people comijarc I.oonardson to a tiget'^nd warn 
her of his ? The man was getting on her 

nerves. A picture rose before her mind of their 
dinner the previous night in his g<)rgeous new hous(!, 
and, side by side with it, the tiger in !lis cage at the 
Zoo, devouring his meal. 13ul the rate s(;cmed to 
'■confine her in sonu^ way. She tJiought of all the 
money he had j)ai(l her—earned, no doubt, but 
somehow—still. C'luiiles knew. She swilrhed on a 
light and road for an lionr. Tlic distraction calnuKl 
her, and afterwards she slept (jiiiotly. After 
all, she had just enjoyed a day with h<T son, 
happily, which was worth a monlli of excitement. 
But her previsums were not without foundation, 
l»and the heavy clouds were closing down over her 
life. 

Harry returned to Eton the next morning, and in 
the evening she dined out with some friends, going 
on to a theatre. When she got home her husband 
had already come in. 

*' Hullo,” she obscr\'cd, “ this is an unexpected 
pleasure. You arc early, mon mari.” 

Yes—I want to speak to you.” 

” Wait while I put down my cloak, and I will be 
delighted.” 

The tiny boudoir was tlic only room with a fire, 
and they sat there together, as we have scon them 
before. 

Charles D'Enville cleared his throat once or 
twice. He did not quite perceive the correct pre¬ 
lude to his forthcoming statement. 
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“ Well, what is it ? ” she queried languidly, lean¬ 
ing back with her hands behind her head. 

" You know, Maie, there really is very little of 
the married couple about us nowada}^," he com¬ 
mented A’cnlually. 

“ It satisfies the conventions,” she yawned 
sleepily. 

" And Harry is practically a man.” 

” Dear felWw.” 

” Do you# see any insiii>crable objection to a 
separation ? " 

She unclasped her hands and leaned forward. 

” What do you mean ? ” her voice came ten>i'Iy. 

” I endeavoured to be explicit.” 

." I thought it was understood there should be no 
publicity—for Harry’s sake.” 

He waved a hand. ” That was before he grew 


up 




a 




" I fail to sec the argument. ’ 

He got up and assumed his favourite attitude, 
with his back to the fire, straightening his spine. 
” The fact of the matter is that I am ateut fed uj).” 
What is it you want ? ” 

Is there not some accepted course to be followed 
under such circumstances as these ? ” he went on 
with a polite smile. 

” Possibly—but what is it ? ” Her voice sounded 
strained. The old feeling gripped her again. 

” It is all very well—I'm a young man—compara¬ 
tively speaking. I am well off, and shall shortly be 
extremely rich. Taking all things into consideration 
I am not inclined to continue as I am.” 

Well ? ” 


” To descend to plain facts—I desire to be free 
again.” 
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" My good Charles—you have been drinking too 
much old port.” 

He bowed gracefully. ” My dear, you wrc ng 
me, I assure you. I am absolutely sober.” 

« Then-” f 

” If you permit me, I shall be happy to make you 
acquainted with the exact details of my meaning.” 

” I must confess you seem to be in your normal 
senses.” * 

“Thank you, my dear. Since I do»not desire 
to inconvenience you more than can be avoided-” 

" You are never purposely disagreeable, unless 
your liver is upset. I will say that for you.” 

“ Be that as it may.” ho resumed dispassionately, 
“ I would venture to suggest that we henceforth 
allow our paths to diverge.” 

“ Is that all ? ” 

“ Far be it from me to presume to interfere with 
your own arrangements, my dear Maie, hut I would 
respectfully point out that you are still at an age 
when I have no doubt it would be merely a matter 
of choosing-” He paused. 

" Choosing ? ” she almost gasped. So this was 
at the bottom of his rigmarole ? 

“ A—cr—husband,” he added urbanely. He 
turned and lit a cigarette. ” You don’t mind my 
smoking in hero, I know.” 

She laughed somewhat shrilly. " Go on,” she 
said. 

“ Whereas in a few years' time, say fifteen or so, 
it will be another kettle of fish—excuse the slang.” 

Are you proposing to divorce me ? If so—” 

He raised a hand in shocked protest. 

“ How can you even liint at such a thing ? ” 

She sighed wearily. Why must he meander on 
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'f ? Surely if he was serious he might 
e point and get it over. It was like having 
drawn out by slow jerks instead of in one 
good Imd tug. Her brain felt quite fuddled. 

“ P^aps you will explain." 

“ With pleasure. 1 merely request you to be 
good enough to present a petition for divorce on the 
usual grounds.” 

” Are yo€ serious ? ” 

■■ PerledHy.” 

” But-■' 

" There will be no diflictilty, of course. . I shall 
enter no defence. In some nine months or so we 


shall both l>c free to Ix^gin life again, as it were.” 

She rose hastily to her feet. 

“ Harry,” she cried, ” the boy ! ” 

■' Naturally you will obtain the ciistody of the 
child.” He watched the smoke of his cigarette curl¬ 
ing upwards with a half-smile on his fact;, 

” Have yoti had this idea in your mind for long ? ” 
” Not very,” he allowed. 

“Is it your own ? Why have you changed ? 
You know wc agreed there should be no open 
scandal.” 


” I did not foresee this remarkable improvement 
in my financial status.” 

” And suppose I decline to be a party to this ? ” 
“ Tut,” he said, " why waste time ? ” 

*■ Waste time ? ” 


” I shall be reluctantly compelled to bring the 
action myself if you are unkind enough to refuse.” 
” You 1 ” 


“ Citing a certain gentleman, whose money you 
have received, as co-respondent.” 

She answered with intense scorn in her voice: 
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" You could not bring an action. 
notorious.” \|||HL 

“ It would make an awful to*do,” he assjippr 
gently, closing his eyes as he suppressed a yawn. 
“ Think of the headlines ! ” 

” You would succeed.” 

” Wlio knows ? Tlie law is terribly severe on 
you ladies.” 

" You are mad, CliarUs.” • 

"Very possibly--most of us .are, in ®Dmi' w;i.'. 
But perhaps you i>crceivo how inlinilcly preferable 
it would be for you to move in this affair.” 

" Is the disgrace nothing to you ? ” 

Ho shrugged his shoulders and sank languidly 
into a chair. 

" Take a little time to consider it ; ” he imitated 
his mentor and m.ostcr. 

" Tliink of Harry, then.” 

" I have not mentioned (hat I will settle fifty 
thousand pf>nnds on you and him wl)i;n the decree 
is made absolute.” This was one ol Lconardson’s 
instructions, for which he hatl agreed to find the 
money. 

" Otherwise,” he continued, ” I shall do nothing 
of the kind.” 

Mrs. D’Enville let her head fall into her hands, 
and sat without speaking for some minutes. Her 
husband smoked quietly, looked at lus watch, 
examined the toe of his pump with some attention, 
and generally waited with exemplary patience. 

At length she sighed and drew herself up. 

" What will happen to me ? That is immaterial, 
no doubt.” 

" Not at all,” he declared. " I have delicately 
indicated one course. I don't see personally,” he 
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stopped to lialf rise and knock t^e ash of his cigar¬ 
ette into the grate, ** wliy you should not secure 
our millionaire friend—if you are clever. He is 
certain^ attracted, as, no doubt, you arc well 
aware.^ 

" Great heavens, Charles, you an? not human ! ’’ 

“ You are too kind, really. I assure you 1 feel 
much as u.sual.” 

“ But tMb disgrace ? ” she rejicated, almost fatu- 
ou-^ly. • 

“ It is not tli<? first divorce in the family.” 

” But Henry’s wife ran away. He l>ohaved 
splendidly.” 

■' Y<»u will have a similar opportunity. Need we 
prolong this discussion indefinitely ? ” 

Sli(^ struggled to coneenlralc Iior mind on the. 
tai Did tliis really mean the bn'uk-up of her 
huiui!—such as it was ? Wluitcjvcr her life had 
Ix’vn, there was the solid Ix'ttoni of conventional 
respectability. So long ;ls she l)oro her husband's 
name the world could say noiJiing to hurt. She 
never contenijuated an upJu aval -there was no 
reason to do so. If one tiling had appeared surer 
than another it was that she would control the 
situation as betwi'en herself and Charle's. He had 
nothing against her, and she could divorce him if 
she jdioso. Now he wanted her to. Why ?— 
because he would soon be rich. She did not desire 
/tjs money, but was she ready to face the world 
alone ? What did Charles mean by this reference 
Xu Leonardson ? She knew the man admired her— 
of late she wondered what the end was to be. What 
sort of position would be hers if she did consent to 
bring this action ? 

Another consideration occurred to her. Had 
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Charles no claim to tns hbeiTty if he wanted it ? 
Was it fair to expect him to share his altered pros¬ 
pects with her as though they were on gootl 
terms ? % 

Fair, perhaps-- but possible? No, if he really 

wished it, she would consent—except for Harry. 

But how would Harry benefit if she refused ? Sup- 

jxise Charles was in earnest about his,threat of 

taking prococ<lings himself ? She would foreotl 

to defend herself. The mud would fly - much 

necessarily would stick. Whatever tlie issue, people 

would blame her—they always do. It cannot Iv 

, * 

the maji’s fault. Th(‘se who were acquainted with 
all the facts might lx‘ just and l« t her <»11 with a few 
fcondescending words of reproof at the mistake of 
going into court. Her friends—the numerous body 
of gay people she associated with how delighted 
with a fresh topic ! The vast niajcnly. picking up 
a word hero and tliere, wouhl neve trouble t'l 
inquire wliethcr their information was accurate, 
and she would be the one to suffer. Pef.plc always 
'talked of tlicsc things in a casual way, laying the 
'blame equally on the innocent and the guilty. 
“ Six of one and half a dozen of the other, you know, 
dear." " There is always more in these cases than 
comes out." " Probably a put-up job all round." 
She could hear the remarks already. And they 
would be true. It would be a " put-up " job. It 
came home to her then that those who play with 
fire all their lives arc bound to be burned m the 
long run. It is amusing and interesting to watch 
others, one's friends for instance, caught in a sudden 
tongue of flame—to criticize their wrigglings and 
prophesy the result. 

But to go through it one's self 1 She shuddered 

• G 
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mvolliRRily. Her thoughts farted to Harry. 
She -could not picture how he would take it. The 
cliief, tlie only thing in the world she really cared 
for un^lhslily, and she had determined he should 
be saved, if she could contri\’c it in any way, from 
open disgrace. Possibly this resolve was responsible 
abo\'e everything else for tlie fact that, though her 
path had wound perilously near the abyss, yet 
always she had kept her footing. 

” Well ? " drawled her husband, impatience be¬ 
ginning to sharpen his tone. 

She raised her eyes to his face with a marvellously 
soft glow in them. Her mouth was quite gentle, 
and the hardness of expression gone for the moment, 
it was almost wistful. 

” r want to save Harry from such a stigma. I 
would do anything, (Hilaries, rather than let him be 
branded with this reproacli." 

But her husband was gi'owing bored. He had a 
letter to write, and his mind was made up, so 
that sentiment could not possibly be allow^ to 
interfere. Besides- 

“ Pooh ! ” lie remarked airily. " Let us be prac¬ 
tical. Harry is a man now. No one will think the 
worse of him. I am willing to take the whole thing 
on my shoulders—I really don't see what you have 
got to complain of." 

She lay teck in her chair, thinking again. 

" 1 cannot do it—I cannot," she murmured, half 
to herself. 

" Any new idea is apt to be a little startling at 
first. You will rapidly accustom yourself' to it. 
Use is a wonderful digestive." 

" But you promised Harry should never be dis¬ 
graced." 
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** I will guarantee that you approve of iTifforts 
on his beh^f before a 3 rear is past.” 

” What will you gain ? " ■ 

" My freedom—and other things.” 

" On your word of honour,” she laughe<>as she 
realised her words—“ I suppose you regard tlie 
letter, if not the spirit of the tag—do you want me to 
do this for your own sake ? ” 

*' To some extent. Hang it, Male, be sensible. 
I have never upset you more than I aould help. 
It is hardly playing the gtime for you to'drive me 
to make trouble.” 

” You mean to ? ” 

*' Certainly I do, if you decline my most reasonable 
request.” 

” I will tell you to-morrow. My brain is tired, I 
cannot reason to-night.” 

” Very good. I shall have the pleasure of waiting 
upon you after breakfast.” 

And so they parted. 



CHAPTER XIV 

It nee4 only be recorded that Mrs. D’Enville's 
opposition to the divorce was overcome. There 
was much to be done, various points to be tlirashed 
out. The financial details to be agreed upon, and 
the other conditions to be arranged. Tlio family 
solicitor had to bo instructed, and sot in motion the 
mac hincry of the law'. Then, having done his 
part, Charles D’Enx’illc went abroad for a time. A 
week or so after his going, Howard Leonarcison 
lunched at the flat with tlic lady he designed to 
marry. 

He was in high fettle with life. In accordance 
with his calculations, the great enterprises in which 
he was concerned all over the world were working 
up tn a point at w'liich he could leave their control 
largely to others. This was allowed for in his 
scheme of the future, since he must have time to 
dc\-cl->p his plan in the new worlds he meant to 
conquer. 

Mc-anwhile the matter which alone touched his 
heart promised better tlian any. 

His tool had accomplished his task skilfully and 
with judgment. If he knew' aught of the woman he 
was with, she would come not only willingly, bat 
gladly, to him when the time was ripe. 

He could give her everything she wanted—^pro* 
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tection from the world, weafth beyond dreams, and 
presertly, a position he intended to be unique. He 
appreciated the difficulty she would be in—alto¬ 
gether, no woman could withstand such a siege as 
he could lay. There was no one else who* stood in 
his wa}’, he was satisfujd of that. Tho.se men she 
knew intimately were nothing more than friends, 
as Charles D’KnvilIc had bo(;n able to assure him. 
and he had used his own peculiar metfiods to con¬ 
firm the infomialum. Many things caff be leatrn’d 
by aid of a cheque-b(x>k and a knowledge how to 
use it. 

At every point he could bring his batteries into 
play. Her heart—for not only would her son's 
future 1)0 secured IkivojkI anything she imagined, 
but he did not lack coiifuh'nce willi regard to his 
power to gain mon- than her n gard. Her love of 
luxury, <‘f beautiful things,could lx; indulged to the 
utmost. The wildi;st extravagance would be a 
trifle ; ewery whim, no matter how costly, need only 
be expressed to lx; gratified. In-the lime to come 
money wnuki be as dross. With his income as 
colossal and certain as the revcnuo.s c»f a state, he 
would, in the intervals of his new career, indulge 
those innate tastes for self-indulgence whicii were 
part of his being and had hitherto lx;on sternly kept 
in subjection. In such extravagant fields he per¬ 
mitted his mind to wander as he watched his hostess 
with the lust of desire in his gaze. 

They discussed his progress, his arrangements 
for the season, the sensation already created by his 
now notorious proceedings. His London house, 
his yacht, and his recent purchase of Balrig. This 
last had caused a larger wave of public curiosity 
than all. People were asking about this Creesus 
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who had arisen among then^ '* A well-known City 
financier "—true, but even* well-known City finan¬ 
ciers did not buy whole counties off-hand. 

He talked wittily enough of it all. How he was 
besiegecf by reporters, how society was bestirring 
itself already. The cordiality of his colleagues, the 
increasing affability of the great men he came in 
contact with. 

That he ^ould, even to some extent, realise the 
hollbwncss^f it impressed her a.s much as anything. 
He would be a power in any sphere, as she alwa}^ 
believed. It was imp<.>ssiblc not to feel flattered 
by his attentions. She thought of her own and 
Charles's original scheme to attract and hold this 
man—and she smiled. It called up a vision of mice 
endeavouring to drive a team of cats. Cats—there 
was the " tiger " simile again. It was always coming 
to her mind now. and it was unpleasing. 

'* You look worried," he remarked suddenly, 
in the middle of a conversation on her plans 
for the summer. “ I have seen it ever since I 
arrived." 

Worried! no wonder, she thought, with this 
case hanging over her—and she had to tell Harry. 
She dreaded this, and had not yet summoned the 
courage to see him. 

“ I am—my thoughts are scarcely stimulating, 
just now." 

He half-shut his eyes and dug his Angers into the 
palm of hi^shand. A little while more and he need 
not hold bl^. The moment, however, was not 
yet. \ 

“lam so n^ ' perhaps I-?" he paused sugges¬ 

tively. 

” Tliank you, but there is nothing to be done.” 
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“ A friend can often lielp. at any rate it is $ome> 
tiling—^is it not—to share trouble ? " ' 

She passed her hand across her forehead with a 
gesture of utter weariness. A sleepless night and 
a mind ill at ease do not conduce to ph 3 ^ical well¬ 
being, how-ever excellent they may be as scourges 
for the spirit. 

“ I do not know why you should not^ told. It 
will be public property sf>on enough.”^ She won¬ 
dered, a little dully, wiiat the effect of the communi¬ 
cation would be. Really, since she would in all 
probability be free in a few mf>nths, she must look 
ahead. Suppose Leonardson wished to marry her ? 
She remembered her husband's light words, and it 
was borne in upon her that such an opportunity 
was too good to be missed. She had her own nicb^ 
to scoop out in the hard granite of life's surface. 
She stood alone in the world—she was fighting for 
her own hand and HaiT 5 i’'s. " You will derive a 
new interest from your morning paper shortly,” 
she went on. ” Every woman and most men will 
open their halfpenny newsmonger with bated breath, 
turning with one accord to the latest thing in fashion¬ 
able drama—and hoping for spicy details." 

His face remained sympathetically solemn. Not 
a muscle moved. He was anxious to sec how she 
took it. 

” I am bringing an action against my devoted 
husband for deliverance from his society and a 
return to my original surname. I se%'so much of 
him that it is fully justified,” she coflcluded, with 
. bitter sarcasm. m 

” You are determined to do thiff What does 
it mean ? ” 

” Oh. as I said, you will soon knov^ good deal 
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more about ^ tHan^ do. All the facts—with the 
colour provided by the agile imaginations of the 
reporters thrown in.” 

Leonardson was puzzled. This bitterness, was it 
regret, or what ? She certainly did not strike him as 
delighted at the idea of her release. Had he real¬ 
ised that her whole thought at that instant was for 
Harry, and.*lic effect on him. he would have found 
the reason ^ore obvious. Personally, it made no 
difference whether she was Charles D’Enville’s wife 
or not, The only way it affected her was the loss 
of the puitcition afforded by his name, and that was 
not a serious problem for the moment. 

” What can I say ? This is a great blow to me. 
My best friends, the people I am most interested in. 
Is it impossible to think of a—reconciliation ? ” 

It would be a futile occupation, I am afraid.” 

” And you say the case will soon be com¬ 
menced ? ” 

■' The curiosity of our friends will be sadly disap¬ 
pointed, too. It will only last quite a short time. 
There is no defence.” 

Leonardson got up. " No doubt you will prefer 
not to be botliered too much just now. You have 
my sincercst sympathy, and you can always send for 
me if you want help or advice.” 

” Thanks, you arc kind. I shall value your 
friendship.” She spoke half absently, her mind 
occupied once more with her son. 

” Afterwards,” he said, " I shall see you again. 
Why did you not tell me before ? ” 

” I have not seen you the last week. As it is, you 
are the first outsider to know.” 

” I am honoured.” He held out his hand and 
bowed slightly as he pressed hers. A smile parted 
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his lips, and she involuntarily shiverj^. Why did 
he exercise tiiis peculiar kii^ of mesmeric effect 
on her ? 

'■ Afterwards,” he repeated \rilh an emphasis 
which was unmistakable, and he lookedtfull into 
her eyes. 

A moment later lie drew tlic door to behind 
him. She rang the bell for the man to let him 
out, then stepped to the window, wfcicli she un¬ 
latched. Down below waited .an clcctjic brougham 
with two impiissive figures in black—the driver 
and a footman. Leaning out, she saw him emerge 
and cross tlic pavement. lie did not turn Iiis 
head, but entered the veliicle briskly. Tlic man 
closed the door, olimbi;d into liis ])lac.e, and hi a few 
seconds they passed out of sight. Sm<)r>th, noiseless, 
swift and black, the carriage reminded her, from 
above, of a great beetle crawling on a path—or, 
rather, of LconarJson liimsclf. “ Tiger and beetle ” 
—^not altogether attractive personalities, she told 
herself. 

She felt curiously elated. Surely his meaning 
was clear cnougli ? She could, if she chose, marry 
him. She knew men ; there was not much chance 
of her making a mistake here. Slie needed no 
instructing as to the advantages of such a match. 
Riches might be coming to Charles D’Enville, she 

would- She sighed. Perhaps these rosy visions 

were a little premature; besides, Leonardson was 
an indispensable accompaniment to her dream of 
gold—L^nardson, ah I 

I • • I • 

The next day Harry came out of his house at 
Eton in a well-contented frame of mind. “ Trials ” 
were over, and he felt he had done well—^not that 
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it mattered mucl|, as he was certain to have qualified 
in the Sandhurst exam, a few weeks before—still, it 
is always a good thing to get the full enjoyment out 
of iui easy conscience. He was greatly looking 
forward4o the holidays at Stoke D’Envillc and the 
cricket coaching which he hoped would add the 
desired finish to his style and strengthen his chance 
of getting into the Eleven next half. There is 
always a fe^ng of satisfaction in reaching the end 
of a " half,# and everyone is in good spirits at tlie 
prospect of relaxation from discipline for a time. 

As he rounded tlic comer out of the yard lie ran 
into his mother’s arms. 

“ Hullo,” ij'. observed genially, ” this is an unex¬ 
pected pleasure. You are only just in time, young 
woman; you would not have found me here this 
time to-morrow.” 

” I know, dear.” she said. ” I came down by 
train and walked from the station. 1 want to talk 
to you.” 

■ Her tone was most uncommonly serious, he 
thought. What was up ? He threw a glance at her, 
and fancied she looked pale and tired. As a matter 
of fact, she had walked up to delay the unavoidable 
explanation to tlie last moment. Cliildishly weak, 
no doubt, but she hated the task which lay before 
her. Yet slie would not have anyone else inform 
him. 

” Come on in. I am disengaged for an hour or 
two just now.” He pinched her car—nobody being 
about—took her arm, and led her back upstairs 
to his room. Here he provided her with an arm¬ 
chair. and sat himsdf on the edge of the 
table. ^ 

" Are you heavily in debt ? ” he began, trying to 
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keep up the light banter of their 'hsual intercourse. 

Mrs. D'Enville got up and went to the mantel¬ 
piece. Here her C 5 res fell upon photograph of 
herself and one of Charles—taicen some wars ago. 
These did not help her. However, she* made a 
plunge. 

“ I am afraid things arc in a mess, old boy." 
What's the miscliief ? " His voice grew serious 
as he marked the eamestne.ss in hers. ^ 

More than money, Harry." Moviii|[ up to him, 
she f»ut her arm round his neck and kissed him on 
the forehead. 

" You must be prepared for ratluT a sJjock, I am 
afraid ; " her lip quivered. Loonardson would have 
been hard put to it to recognise her by her expres¬ 
sion. 

Harry placed his hand round her waist. 

" Go ahead,” he remarked. 

" You have never had much of a home ; " she 
stroked his hair. “ What little there has been is to 
be—broken up.” 

Harry jumped to his feet, and stared at her in 
^amazement. 

” What, mother! ” She leant against the table, 
but s{X)kc firmly. 

“ It is true. Your father and I are going to be— 
divorced.” 

The boy opened his mouth and shut it again with¬ 
out speaking. Then he clenched his fists and drew 
himself up. The action reminded her of Charles— 
only Harry’s was real, and her husband's always 
seemed an affectation. 

" Divorced 1" he repeated at last. " That sounds 
a bit thick." He walked to th4 window and stood 
gazing out. .Presently he turned round. 
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" I don’t quite understand. Do you mean a 
bif? case, and all tliat ? ” 

■' Yet” 

“ UKe Uncle Henry’s ? " 

'* Yes.^* 

" I mipposc it’s all settled ? ” He did not wait for 
an answer, but went on, speaking quickly: “ It’s 

father a diiigrace, I believe, or so Uncle Henry 
seems to imc^nc. Hang it all, mother, can't it be 
stopped ? " 

She sat down on a sort of ottoman against the 
wall. 

“ I am afraid not. The case will be coming on 
very soon. 'I'Iutc is nothing to lx; done.” 

He laughed. ” Sc(mis to run in the family. What 
effect will it have ? ” 

*' Oh, as if wo had not been man-ied, I suppose.” 

" Er—don’t you think I might have been con¬ 
sulted ? ” His indignation broke out. 

” Don't look at me like that, Harry,” she pleaded 
wistfully ; ” it is not my doing.” 

'* You could have told me abinit it.” Ills tone was 
gravely reproachful. 

“ I wanted to spare you if I could, my boy,” she 
faltered. 

” I am not a child,” he declarccT, with great 
bitterness. 

She smiled ruefully. Poor boy ! no wonder he 
fi:lt it. It had never occurred to her to ask his 
opinion, yet now he seemed in some way to be taking 
charge of the situation. He noticed the smile and 
fltished. 

“ It appears to me that I am concerned to some 
small extent." He crossed to her side. 

'* My darling,” she replied, taking his hand and 
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raising her eyes to his face, I am nearly distracted 
witli it. You mustn’t blame me." 

Harry drew his hand away gently and saidt^ 

" I should like to hear all the facts.” ^ 

His mother could almost have smiled ag£h,' but 
she repressed the inclination. It would have bsen 
a melancholy effort if she had indulged it. 

" I was not prepared for stich a severe son," she 
said, with an attempt at lightness. 

" Of course you are the plaintiff ? ’’ hc^emanded. 
" Yes." 

" And is there a—defence ? " 

" No." 

“ Who i.s the- er- -third parly ? 

" Oh, Harry, what is the gotKj of going into all 
this ? The thing is done.” 

" I fail to see how you arc com|>flIed to bring tlie 

case. You need not-” 

"It is impossible to explain everything. (. ui't 
you believe me when I say it is necessary ? " 

He returned to the window and stared moodily 
out again. Then he dug his hands into his pof .ets 
and started to pace the room- 

" I must see him,” he announced. 

"He is abroad, dear. Besides, it can do no 
good." 

" I should prefer to judge for mysedf," lie said 
coldly, every word hitting her like a blow in the 
face. " However. I can wait till he returns. Is 
this father’s wish—this divorce, tlien ? ” 

" Yes," she murmured. 

" You are sure ? ” 

"Hapyl" 

" This is no joking matter. It is a joUy disgrace* 
ful thing. I must sec my way clear." His youth- 
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ful, fresh appearance and air contrasted strangely, 
absurdly, with the determined voice and the set 
face. * 

Mrs. D'Enville got up again, half-laughing, 'half- 
crying.* She felt on the verge of hysterics. The 
whole thing was so utterly ludicrous, and yet it cut 
her to the heart. 

“ Don’t against me-” Her voice broke 

and caught* 

Harry instantly conquered. He kissed her 

tenderly, and made her sit down, then knelt by her 
chair. 

" Poor old thing ! ” he remarked, “ I suppose it is 
pretty bad for you, too." 

When she I^it to return to London she had made 
her |xjace with the boy. He was very kind and 
gentle, but, on the other hand, he would not talk 
about the case any more. Just before she went she 
hugged him close to her. 

“ I shall always have you, Harry ; you will never 
leave me ? ” 

“ All right," lie answered, uncomfortably, with 
the natur^ objection of his kind to such demon¬ 
strations, " we wH always stick together." 

" You are satisfied ? " 

" I don't suppose it's your fault, anyhow," he 
admitted. In his own mind he determine to 
prevent the thing at all costs if he could. Only he 
had not the foggiest notion how to set about it: 
Clearly, it was no use upsetting his mother any morei- 
He resented the whole affair deeply. It was all‘ 
very well to joke about other fellows whose people 
2iad these episodes. He realised for himsglf what 
it vas now. The fact of his uncle having shut 
hintself up like a hermit because his wife ran away. 
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had brought a serioizs side of such cases home to him 
in a way that nothing else could have. *' Don’t 
worry too much,” he went on, ” it never does any 
good. We will have an awful good time together 

yet.” - 

She smiled weakly, her eyes glistening. ” Be¬ 
lieve me, it is for the best. I cannot refuse to do 
it—besides, I sliall be glad in some ways. I want 
to rest, I am tired.” ^ 

" I’ll come up to Windsor with he said. 

” By the way, if you divorced father, you would be 
free to marry again. Should you ? ” 

She gasped. Their positions appeared to be 
reversed. He was catechising her again. 

” Should you object, Mr. D’Enville ? ” she asked, 
with a gleam of merriment breaking through the 
clouds. 

He kissed her. ” You require looking after. I 
shall reserve my approval. G(kh1 heavens I ” he 
added, ” don’t let’s joke about it.” 

He saw her off at the station, and stood smiling 
as she waved to him from the carriage window, 
bending out to catch the last glimpse of him as the 
train rounded the curve. 

Once ius mother was out of sight Harry’s face 
changed. He knitted his brows an<i thought hard 
as lie slowly retraced his stej)s down the sleep incline 
by the castle and through the town of Eton. Ho- 
•went into one of the hous(» at the comdr of Keat's 
Lane, and made his w'ay up to Hubert Larking’s 
ij' room. Tlie occupier w'as at home. 

” Hullo, what’s up ? ” he inquired, noticing 
Harry’s expression. 

The latter sat down heavily. “ The very deuce," 
he replied. ” You won’t say anything, I know. 
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I wouldn’t tell another soul, not even K.J he 
continued, *' but I am in an av'ful mess.” 

What’s the row ? ” I 

*' My people are going to be divorced—at Icajt my 
motheriias been down to tell me.” 

harkmg looked grave. ” Really ? ” he 
soinewliat at a loss. 

‘ Yes, I must get it out, and I know 
safe enough. I want to prevent it if I can. 

How ? * 

. ” Tliat’s^jiist w'hat I don’t know.” He gazed 
absent-mindedly at a photograph on the wall, only 
conscious of his mother’s appealing face—but 
resolved to slop the thing sonieliow-. 

His friend watched liiiu in silence for a while. 
Then he said: 

” You arc going to your uncle's to-morrow, I 
suj)j)ose ? ” 

“ Yes, why ? ” 

■’ I sljould ask him about it. I don't know him 
very well,” added llulx;rl, “but it seems to me 
he’s the right p<^mon, and he’s a good sort.” 

Harry pondered. ” I bidicvc you are right. I 

wiUt)&k him.” 

The other got up. ” Come and have a game of 
racquets,” he said. “ I don’t suppose anyone is 
playing to-day. There is just time before lock*up.” 

” Right you are,” returned Harry, ” I wiU go and 
change. Look out—I shall give you an awful smash¬ 
ing.” 

•' All right,” said Hubert, smiling. ” It will do 
you good.” 




CHAFl'EK XV 

The great dining-room at Stoke iS^nviUe was 
scarcely lit up by the four small lamps on the table. 
This latter was at the side towards the huge fire¬ 
place. There were no other lights. The fiirtlier 
side and the ends wore shrouded in gloom, while the 
shaded rays of the lamps barely rtiached the faces 
of the portraits on tlie wall nearest to them. A wood 
fire burnt dully in the open hearth. The servants 
had just withdrawn silently, leaving Ifarry and his 
uncle alone. The top of the table was bare, a 
magnificent piece of polished maliogany, and a few 
decanters of old cut-glass, in solid silver stands, 
with glasses to match, were reflected in the surface 
as in a mirror. They appeared almost lost on the 
shining cxi>ansc of wood. 

Harry chose this time to unburden his heart on 
the subject of tlie divorce. The very word weighed 
on him oppressively. The indcfinitcncss of it, the 
vague idea he had of the exact meaning, the actual 
facts connected w'ith it, rendered his uneasiness 
the more acute. He was only a boy, and a lonely 
one, too, at the moment. Tlierc fell a short silence. 
Lord D'Enville had been unusually genial, he was 
glad to have the boy back—lie had missed him. 

“ Have you heard anything from father ? ” began 
Harry. 
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“ No,” his uncle replied, a I'ttle sharply. 

The boy pushed back his chair. Lord D'Envillc 
watched him, slightly surprised. He was leaning 
back easily himself, with his finger and thuihb on 
the stem of his port glass. At night, dressed for 
dinner, the suggestion of imcouthness disappeared. 
His beard was brushed and his hair tidy. He 
looked a personage, and in spite of an evident dis¬ 
regard of appearances, he fitted in with his surround¬ 


ings. 

“ Mother came down to Eton yesterday—she was 
very much upset.” 

” Yes ? ” interjected Lord D’Envillc politely. 
He wondered what was coming, and witlidrcw a 
little further into the shell of habitual reserve, from 
which he iiad partially emerged to-night. 

Harry controlled Iiis voice with some difficulty. 
He had forced himself to keep up in front of his 
mother the day before—she was so patently dis¬ 
tressed he had to affect an unconcern very far from 
his real feeling^. He had gone through a baddisli 
time, and now Lord D’Enville was such a very un¬ 
known quantity. He must have advice, though, 
and he found it easier than he had expected. His 
uncle's glance was kindly, if nothing more, and not 
unsympathetic. 

” You said at Christmas you—^you would be will¬ 
ing to help her if she got into trouble.” 

*' Yes, my boy,” to Harry’s surprise the deep 
yoice was singularly soft; “ go on." .» 

” There is to be a divorce case,” he muttered, 


keeping his eyes instinctively averted. 

A change came over the listener’s countenance, 
like a sudden squall over the surface of a deep 
lake. This touched him very nearly. It brought 
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back hb own trouble. Very quickly he regained 
his self-control, and spoke with a dynical accent. 

“ Indeed ! This is certainly news to me.” 

” She is to divorce father. I—I,” ^e boy's 
voice broke a little, ” I am afraid it is—1 wimt to 
stop it if I can.” 

” You want to stop it ? ” 

" Yes,” said Ha^ with decision^ " It is a 
disgrace to the family.” 

*' You are right,” replied lus uncle^quietly, ” I 
am glad to know you tliink so. Some people hold 
a different opinion.” 

” Mother feels it very much—but she says it is 
unavoidable.” 

” What do you propose to do ? ” 

He put the question gravely, with no hint of irony. 
The boy plcjiscd him. lie noted the wide oj^n eye, 
burning with indignation, the quivering nostril—sign 
of the sensitive, highly-strung nature, and his young 
mouth, set in a firm line. Inwardly his own proud 
spirit answ'cred to the call, but he had Icamt his 
lesson, and a sardonic appreciation of the humorous 
side of the case tempered Jiis emotion. Poor Harry ! 
he had all to Icam, and the pill of experience is 
bitter to the palate. Wliat could he do—a child ? 

” I did not tell mother—she w’ould not have been 
able to stand much, she was really half distracted— 
I let her think I agreed.” , 

. ” Quite right. Go on, I am listening.” 

‘ ” She says father wishes her to do this.” 

” Ah J ” said the other suddenl}^ with a new hard¬ 
ness in his tone. 

” I decided the best thing would be to ask your 
opinion. You are head of the family, and— 1 be¬ 
lieve you won't mind,” he concluded. 
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'* I sliall be glad to Be of assistance, if I can,” 
Lord D’Enville said sincerely. 

Harry was grateful—it was everything to be met 
in this g^ve, serious way, to be treated as a man. 
He began to feel more hopeful. If there was a 
remedy they would find it Ixjtween them. 

He turned his cliair towards his uncle and spoke 
more easily. ^ 

" I thought, as mother said he wished it. there 
must be soAe sort of arrangement. Surely that 
would not be legal ? ” 

His eye scanncil his unde’s face anxiously. This 
was his gn^at idea, which he had evolved in the 
long, sleepless niglU wJicn he lay Uttsing, his young 
mind overburdened with tliis terrible strain. Harry 
was keenly sensitive, very alive to ridicule or con¬ 
tempt in any form. The thought tliat liis own 
fatlier and motlicr would be the parties to a divorce 
grated on his proud sensibility. It was incredible 
that his people were to be Iicld up to the public 
derision by the ncwspajx'rs. Ho refused to accept it 
—yet his mother sccincd to consider it unavoidable. 

The trouble came at a critical period in his life— 
he was on the threshold of manhood, and the effect 
upon him must be eventful one w’ay or the other! 
At present his chief conception of the future lay in a 
vague detennination to have a real good time. 
No sense of responsibility had yet entered his mental 
horizon. He would go into his regiment, have 
plenty of money, sport, games, amusement, dissipa¬ 
tion-take his place, as a D’Enville should, in th^ 
world of London. 

He knew plenty of follows a few years older than 
himself who had already attained this distinction. 
'They came down to Eton sometimes, and they 
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inspired him with a sliglitl^ envious admiration 
As he imagined it, they hunted, they shot, they 
played polo, they graced all the great summer enter¬ 
tainments—race-meetings, balls, garden-parties. 
They patronised the st^c in more ways thaa one— 
altogether they led a life he was becoming anxious 
to share. 

And now he was suddenly brought up ^11 standing 
by this. He resented it bitterly. It touched him 
on the quick. Lots of fellows, he Uiou^ht, would 
make a joke of it, think it ratJicr a fine thing. But 
he was a D'Enville. There was the family name. 
His uncle could not help his wife running aw'ay, but 
it had driven him fnun tljc world. Harry thor¬ 
oughly approved of I-ord D’Enville's behaviour; 
he understood it, and admired him for it. Now 
the same thing, or worse, had come to them. 

“ Do you want my real (»j)inion, Harrv ? " asked 
the man who had p;issed through this fin—whose 
own proud nature had been wrung as through a 
dirty, foul mangle. 

*. “ If you please. Uncle* Henry.” 

” Well then, I do not sec that you can do any¬ 
thing.” 

Harry stared in bewilderment. Did he hear 
aright ? 

^ ” But—but-” he stammered. 

■ ” It does not seem to have occurred to you that 
.your parents are the principals to this case.” 

. But, of course—” V 

If they have both decided that this step is ' 

necessary, it is clearly a little difficult for outsiders 
—even their own children—to interfere. Pre¬ 
sumably they have good reason for such an act. 
You say j'our mother is upset. You have not seen 
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your father. Write to him, if you like, and ascertain 
his opinion—put it to him from your point of view. 
But I honestly fail to see how you yourself can inter¬ 
vene.” 

Harry’s face fell during this speech. He was 
woefully disappointed. Surely sometliing could be 
done ? 

“ If the divorce takes place I shall never be able 
to look anyt>nc in tlic face,” he said. 

“ On th® contrary, you must hold your head a 
little higher.” 

” Vow chucked everything.” The boy brought out 
the words with a despairing accent, wliicli showed 
he had not thought. 

” It happened to be my wife,” remarked Lord 
D’Envillc quietly. 

” I beg your pardon,” Harry stammered, colour¬ 
ing. 

” Your emotion is natural—even creditable,” 
continued his uncle, dropping into his customary 
manner; ” but, all the same, you would be in a 
capital position, if j'ou were a few yeal•^ older, to 
test the metal of your friends—only it is not an 
enlivening occupation.” 

” Can I do nothing ? ” cried Harry, the realisation 
of his helplessness coming upon him with fresh 
force. 

” I do not even say that it would be advisable— 
if you could.” 

” But anything is better than dragging our name 
through the mud,” declared the boy impulsively, 
” and father will be dishonoured-” 

Lord D'Enville laughed aloud, mockingly. Then 
suddenly he stopped—regarding his nephew with a 
peculiar expression, half satirical, half pitiful. 
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" Write to him, anyway, Harry. As for your 
mother—well, we \vill discu.*^ the matter again, 
when you have heard more about it.” He got up. 
and seeing that he evidently wished to drop the 
discussion, Harry said no more. 1 ^ 

Later in the evening he composed his letter. He 
set forth liis young views as straiglitly as he could, 
writing of disgrace to the name and family, of his 
fervent hope his father and mother wtuld not do 
this. It was expressed in words wliichjnust cany- 
conviction of tlieir genuinenc.ss. He bigged for 
an opportunity to discuss matters before any tlefinitc 
step was taken—explaining that ho was tdd cnouglj 
to think now, imploring at least delay. J'or very 
pity it should be difficult for Charles D’Enville tc 
ignore tliis pathetic cry from his son. 

Then for some days Harry p-wsessi'd Lis soul in 
what patience he could muster, anxiously awaiting 
the reply. He wrote to his mother, who liad goni- 
to stay with friends in Devonshire, informing her ot 
his action, and stating that he would like to sec her 
directly she returned to town. It was a ratlier 
severe epistle, and he could not find the heart to add 
the accustomed terms of endearment and the chaff¬ 
ing remarks which he always concluded with. The 
pathos of it was not lost upun her, and she gucrsed 
something of what he must be going through. 

It was a miserable enough time for them both. 

Then Charles D'Enville's letter arrived. Harry 
opened it with trembling fingers. He was in bed. 
and a fpotman had just callc<l him. 

“My dear Harry," he read, “ I received your 
letter with some slight surprise—though with my 
usual pleasure at hearing from you. As you say, it 
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■’is regrettable that my relations with your mother 
sljouid ^lave' become so strained. No—there is 
iiotliil^g to be done. It is too late to think of 
drawing back. I fear the bond has arrived at the 
brcafciag pf»int, and will bt^ar no more. Wc must 
bow to destiny with a good grace. I notice you 
appear to attach an exaggerated importance to the 
sentiir.ontal side of the affair. Rilicvc me, my dear 
boy, the old adage ' Noblesse obli'^c ' will cover more 
than a divorce. While actually in progress, the 
lamentable publicity allord<'d to these affairs by a 
scandal-loving press is a little disagreeable, but in 
all other respects there is not tlio least ncco.ssiiy to 
take the matter so seriously. It is naturally a 
source of regret to me that our owm intercourse will 
be perforce n'slricled by llic altered conditions of 
our relationsliip. I must amsolc myself with the 
reflection that, in any event, since you arc now on 
the verge of manhood, our waj-s would have become 
gradually more and more divi-rgent. At least I 
have the satisfaction of feeling that you will, finan-' 
cially, be in a bidtcr |X)sition than I ever anticipated. 
Should you at any time be in want of a fiiend, 
pray consider me at your service ; and tnisting that 
our mutual regard may undergo no diminution, 
believe me, 

“ Your affec. father, 

"Charles D'Enville." 

He reached the end, and let the paper drop from 
his hand on to the floor. A sob, irrepressible and 
involuntary, rose in his throat. With an angry 
resentment at his weakness he flung the clothes on 
to one side and leapt out of bed. For the revulsion 
of feeling was intense, and the calm ignoring of the 
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outpourings of his heart hurt him, even as ^ recog¬ 
nised his father’s diaractcristic callousness, had 

never before been applied to him so directly, how¬ 
ever, and the experienoe was nc»t pleasant. ^ . 

He showed the letter to his uncle after brr‘a!.fa.si 
when they were alont^. Tlic latter read it impas- 
sivel)'. 

" Your father is seldc.m put out.” he commented. 

” It is the advantage of cultivating a good, 
working philosopliy of self. An extremely good 
case can be made out for such an attitude 
towards existence. It saves (‘udless worry and in¬ 
convenience.” 

Harry jumped up from his chair. 

” But it is preposterous,” he said, " father must 
be mad. He doesn’t mention the—the public 

dishonotir-” He stalked to the window and 

glared gloomily out over the park. 

” I do not often allude to your parents’ relations,” 

• his imclc’s voice sounded unwontedly serious, ” but 
from an impersonal stand|X)int I am bound to 
confess that I think your mother wfuild be well rid 
of 4ny brother Charles.” 

Harry swung round. 

” Well rid of him ? ” he d'-mandod. 

" Exactly. If they are both decided on this 
course, it is not for you or me to interfere—under 
,the circumstances. They would not listen if we 
'did. Your father is extremely obstinate, and the 
last thing he would appreciate would be an attempt 
to show him that he is in the wrong. What could' 
you do ? Make a fuss in court ? You would gain 
nothing. You will not succeed in preventing the 
action being started. Consider on what terms youi 
parents would be if the case came on and failed. 
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Your publicity and disgrace enhanced, if possible, 
and the last state of an ill-mated couple a great dedJ 
worse than the first.” 

Harry saw the ilrift of this speech, and recognised 
its tnitn. Lord D Enville resumed : 

” When the thing is settled I shall be glad lo 
assist your mother in any way in my power—but, 
until then, I can do no good.” 

” I suppose you arc right, Uncle Henry. You 
know best,* the boy admitted reluctantly. ** Here 
is a letter from mother I got yesterday. Will you 
read it ? ” 

Mrs. D'Envillu's answer to her son’s epistle 
showed how keenly she desired to reconcile him to 
the incvitableness of the divorce. Her love for 
him was to be discerned in every sentence. There 
was no mistaking her longing to do what was best 
for Harry. But no other realisation of ethical 
principles was appanmt. As far as the divorce 
went it was merely an incident in one’s life, possibly 
objectionable, but otherwise to be got through hire, 
an attack of influcnz<i. She evidently wanted to 
be with him, but she said that till the case was on 
she did not feel equal to moving from where she 
was, and she could not have him there. As a 
matter of fact, she had not the heart to face him till 
it was over. 

The blow fell with no light weight on Harry, as 
he recognised he had to submit passively, but he 
learnt a lesson which was almost worth the price. 
Fijrtunately for the effect on his chVacter, he only 
hoard, at the time, his uncle's honouralile, if sombre, 
opinions, and was away from worldly influences. 
The quiet sane counsel must work for good and tend 
to his ultimate benefit. 
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Hubert Larking said little, only expressing regret 
at the whole trouble. 

Thanks to warm and genial spring weather, they 
were able to begin playing cricket earlier than most 
years, and Harry soon found all his tin|e fully 
occupied. Lord D’Enville b'gan to consulL him 
on estate matters—witlr a view to keeping his 
thoughts from dwelling too much on the subject 
of the case—and he himted occasionally with the 
hounds, if it could be called himti^g in this 
thickly wooded Hertfordshire country; where the 
day was usually occupk'd in pottering from one 
covert to the next. Still, it kept his mind 
busy. 

The cricket progressed cxccllt-ntly. He derived 
no inconsiderable satisfaction frt*m letting off steam 
by an hour’s vigorous smiting at Die net. Rogers, 
the pro., expressed himself iis distinctly sanguine 
about his prospects of representing the school next 
half, and he ardently wished to do sr». At first lie 
told his uncle be would not go back again—for (ho 
last eighteen months Lord D'Enville had looked 
alter the boy's school affaire, an arrangement that 
suited Charles D'Enville excellently, since he was 
saved any trouble, the fees being paid through his 
solicitor—but his uncle would not hear of it. He 
CfMisidered that Harry’s character would be im¬ 
proved and strengthened by having to face his 
companions under new conclitions. He did not 
lack manner or confidence, or Lord D'Enville would 
have hesitated.. As it was be would learn self- 
reliance as Mil. His uncle’s own possibly over- 
cy^cal outlook saw no harm or objection to Harry 
becoming acquainted with the rough edge of life— 
the sooner ibt better now. It would teach him 
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independence. and Ri\'e him an insight into the 
intrinsic of Vanity Fair. 

In the midst of this upheaval of his small circle 
Harry found a further distraction in the affairs of 
the Larkings. Ilubt^rt, with the consent of his 
father, talked fredy to liim (»n the subject. It 
appeared tliat Mr. Larking was in a state of suspense 
as to tlie f>>rUincs c.f lus firm. They were engaged 
in a ]ifo-a»d-deatli struggle now in their business. 
Since Lc oj^ardson wji;> known to be behind the com- 
{XJtition it' was realised how vital the contest was. 
ilowever, thanks to tlic reputation of Larking and 
Co. and their long-established connection, it had 
lx5cn no easy task to cut the ground from under 
their feel. 

It now aj>pearcd that the real object of the new¬ 
comers was to arrange eventually for the absorption 
of the Larking conctTii in the great house of Nathan 
and Co.—;it least, Mr. Larking had received an 
intimation, very indircclly, to that effect. From a 
merely' commercial standpoint there could be 
notliing against this- -undfmbttrdly both sides would 
derive no slight advantage by working together 
But Mr. Larking was a pig-headed Briton. His 
great pride and delight was to be independent of 
everybody—his ow-n master—and he viewed the 
idea of sinking the individuality of his business in 
the vast ocean of Nathan's with whole-hearted 
di.sfa\’our. Also Leonardson himself—Mr. Larking 
I'ntcrtained a wholesome respect for that gentle¬ 
man's capacity—was no longer actiwly concerned 
in this side of his X’ast business. 

He the refore by no means despaired of holding his 
own, and liis partncis were behind him in the resolve 
to resist to the Ia.st. He only hesitated for the sake 
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of his family, not able entirely to justify liimself in 
runriing a risk of final defeat for the s^c of an old- 
fashioned scniple. On the one side lay the cer¬ 
tainty of continued and increasing prosperity, on 
the other a similar and even more sat^factory 
sticcess^—since it would lx* entirely their own—or a 
chance, the chance was by no means negligible, of 
bankniptcy. 

The more he pondered over the situa^on the more 
obstinate grew Mr. Larking. He intensely disliked 
the idea of falling in with anybody's ‘Views under 
more or loss compulsion. His wiis the spirit of the 
old merchant adventurers, and, though possibly 
foolish, undeniably deserving of respect. Had 
he been approached by the ollu r firm in a friendly 
way, he might have been ready enough to fall in 
with their proposals ; as it wub, they had put his 
back up in their perfectly legitimate desire to be in a 
position to make advantageous terms. 

It was in consequence of his anxiety that Mr. 
Larking had consulted Hubert in the matter, as his 
son, heir and successor in the business. The latter, 
being of an indepenrh-nt spirit also, fully concurred 
with his father’s views, ami was all for battle. The 
fact that Hubert thought sufficiently well of Harry’s 
discretion to talk it over with him was rather a 
coincidence. Lconard-^on’s personality seemed to 
be cropping up in all sorts of uncxfxictcd places 
along Harry’s road. 

Mr. Larking often attended the cricket practice 
when he was at home, and one day he remarked to 
Harry that if Lord D'Envillc cared to come down 
he hoped he would, without any ceremony. Mr. 
Larking had shot a few times at Stoke D’Enville, 
and knew the owner to that extent, but on no 
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occasion had Lord D’Enville consented to enter 
another man’s house since his retirement, save in 
the way of business. There had, it is almost needless 
to say,'been many heartburnings among the fair 
5CX at tj^is unsociability, the cause being variously 
attributed to bad lash! and “ airs ”—according to the 
social standing of the neglected. Mr. Larking gave 
the invitation purely as a matter of form, with no 
anlicipation^^at he would be taken at his word. 

Harry related it incidentally, and, to his amaze¬ 
ment, a day or two later his uncle expressed his 
intention of accompanying him across the park to 
Arton. 

He wanted to scjc what sort of a player Harry was 
developing into, and he liked both Hubert Larking 
and his father. 

It clianced that afternoon that no one else was 
there when they arrivod, except Hubert and Rogers. 
The former could hardly believe his eyes, and by no 
means did himself justice from nervousness at his 
unexpected audience. Then Harry went in, and, 
pleased by his uncle's interest, proceeded to perform 
in his best style. Rogers was enthusiastic, and the 
whole party were comj>k'tcly absorbed in their 
occupation. 

Lord D’Enville stood behind the net, and watched 
with a pleasure he had not experienced for a long 
time. It brought back his boyhood to him. 
Presently, however, be sighed as he recalled 
his o\vn keen enjoyment of life at Harry's age. 
He had been in the Eton Eleven in his time, and the 
contrast of his sanguine youth and the cynical 
disillusion of his middle age was suddenly brought 
home to him. 

“ Hullo, D'Enville, I am delighted to see you. 
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Let me introduce you to my wife,” exclaimed a 
voice behind him. 

The proceedings halted for a moment. Harry 
suppressed a clmcklc, and Ix)rd D'Envillc t\irned 
with a gasp. Mr. Larking was smiling ^rdially 
ait him with hand extended. By his side was Mrs. 
Larking, plump, elderly, and flustered. She was 
overcome with mingh^d pride and aw. Her ac¬ 
quaintance with the peerage was lin^d, and not 
intimate. That she should be tlie first woman in 
the neighbourhood to hold converse with Lord 
D’Enville since he mtiri'd from society caused her 
good-natured soul to swell with suixiriority. At the 
same time, she w*as doubtful how she ought to treat 
such an important person in view of liis well-known 
aversion to her sex. 

” It is a pleasure to meet you. Lord D’Enville,” 
she said, with almost gushing cordiality. ** 1 
thought you never went outside your park gates.” 

He shook hands with her gravely. ” It lias been 
my loss," he said. 

The worthy lady gurgled with delight. 

" Now you have brijkcn down your rules, we shall 
hope to see something more of you.” 

“Tut, my dear," interposed her husband indul¬ 
gently, “ Lord D’Enville has only come to see the 
cricket. We must not bother him with invita¬ 
tions.” 

“ Now, I am sure you don’t mind my asking you, 
do you ? ” she demanded in a tone of great geniaJity. 

Harry, overhearing this remark, was so put to it 
to resist an explosion of mirth that Hubert inconti' 
nently bowled him with a long bop. It tickled him 
immensely that his uncle shoidd be caught Hke this, 
and he knew of old Mrs. Larking’s irrepressible and 
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friendly interest^U^'otlicrs. Many a to’oss-examina- 
tion he had pass^ through in the past. 

" It is most kind of you,” responded Lord D’En- 
ville sol^nly. 

” There I ” she cxcIaiiiK^cl in triumph, “ I alwily^' 
say people only want taking the right way. \\c 
shall have you becoming an ornament to the county 
again UTor^long. It is such a mistake for people 
to allow themselves to be-” 

Mr. Laiiahg interrupted. He never quite kndw 
where his better half’s tongtic would cany her. Once 
let it start and it took comjdcte possession of its 
owner, and ran at its owti sweet will in any direction, 
heedless <»f (.)l>stacles. 

■‘Hush, my dear,” he exclaimed. "We have 
come to watcii the cricket, and if yoii once begin to 
talk all else will be at an end.” 

” You are very rude, Mr. Larking,” she retorted. 
” Don't you believe him. Lord D’Enville ; he is 
always pf»king fun at me.” 

“ I shall not pay any attention to him, Mrs. 
Larking,” he replied in some, amusement. The 
woman so evidently meant h) be agreeable that he 
(•<'uld not Iiavc snubbe<l her, even if he wanted to, 
which he ilid not. •; 

” Wo are all so fond of your dear nephew, you 
know,” she prattled on, “ he and Hubert are such 
friends —guile inseparable. It is such a pleasure 
to have him over." 

" Your son's society is both an immense advantage 
and pleasure to Harry.” 

Mrs. Larking beamed. Hubert was as the apfde' 
of his parents’ eyes, but especially did his mother 
idolise liim. He bore her somewhat aggressiiiB^ 
affection with admirable composure and no lit^ 
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inward eipbaiC^ssment. He his mother 

would appreciate the fact that, however fond she 
might be of him, it was possible to remain alive 
without his prais^ being forced down eve||rbody’s 
throat on all occasions. 

“ It is nice of you to say that. I am sure Hubert 
is very lucky to get him." 

Mrs. Larking was wondering howi'-^hc should 
make the most of this oppc'rtunity. .'.^^ady she 
saw herself, \rith considerable complacency, des¬ 
canting in easy fluent terms on the intimacy which 
existed between Lord D'Envillc and themselves. 
She already caught the glances of envy, the sniffs of 
incredulity, with which her statements would be 
received, and her simple soul w;ls borne up with the 
ultimate triumph which would be hers. At the 
moment her energies must be applied to persuading 
him to come and liave tea. 


He consented at once—to her intense delight. 
In truth, it was so long since he had seen a woman to 
speak to he was quile bewildered, and could devise 


no quicker method of escaping. 

" This must an augury of better things," 
:jresumed his lu»stcss, as they made their way to- 
the house. 

I beg your pardon ? ’* responded the victim 
politely. 

“ You cannot after tliis continue to shut yourself 
up in such a disgraceful way," she said playfully. 
" I was alwa 5 ’s telling George,” she glanced fondly 
at her husbeind, " that you were a myth, and not 
Ugally there at all." 

Larking laughed. He was pleased himself, 
had every right to be if he liked—every Briton 
—at the thought of receiving Lord D’EnviUe 
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in his own house. There is a ^amonr surrounding 
a title—particularly an ancient one—^which appeals 
to some soft place in the mental composition. 
Those who possess these baubles themselves have 
an inward ronsc unisncss of their superiority, and, 
thoui?h they may successfully lude the fact, derive 
no little enjoyment from it. The outsider, if of 
anaent fanafiy, .ittCcts to despise mere rank, if of 
recent origi^, gi n« .ilo;.-ically, aff<‘cts to despise both 
rank and family but secretlv the commoner of 
old descent would raitly decline a coronet—the 
title being taken from his long-held estates—and 
the new man would accept tlie tufle a.*, a sign that 
personal wortn is tlie ociual of inherited attributes, 
which arc the result of accident. Of course, for no 
other mason. 

Mis. Laikmg contrivcxl to extract a promise from 
her guest that he would come to dinner later on, 
which raisi'd her to the sixth heaven of satisfacticwi. 
She rose several inches, metaphoncally, in her own 
C“s«tecm, and iierhaite added a temporary half-inch 
in actual fact. Wlien lie left Mr Larking accom¬ 
panied him down the drive. 

“lam sorr\' to hear you arc bothered," rcmarl^ 
Lord D'EnvilIe, wth kmclly mtciest. 

Mrs. Larking had puun-d mto his ears as many 
details of their pri\'ate affaiis as time permitted. 

“ We are having rather an anxious time at present 
in the City—but everyone is in the same way." 

“ So I understand." 

" The only man who seems able to thrive on these 
bad times b the one whose competition we have to 
fear.” 

" Indeed ? " 

“ Howard LeonardsoA." 
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Oh» I have heard of him. A rising financier, 
is he not ? ” 

'■ Rather more than that. Risen, you might say. 
He himself is, I am told, retiring from active work 
to spend the millions he has amasstd." * 

“ I knew something about the man in the old 
days,” said Lord D'EnvilIe thoughtfully. ' He had 
not an over-savonry icputation if I rei^mber ” 

Mr. Larking laughed “ That is all fm^tten long 
ago. His name is a.s gcKxl a.s RothschiW's now It 
is fortunate we have not to deal with the man him¬ 
self—only his associates He has a wonderful 
genius for the game ’* 

” The game ’ ” 

” Of getting the best of a deal But he is bent 
on polities now, and society—no doubt with an end 
in view.” 

” Yes, a man of that kind usually looks over the 
wall before climbing it I have no doubt he will be 
a great success, if he is as rich as you say ” 

** I should not care to possess a quarter of his 
income,” remaiktd Ml Larking ' VVtil, good-bye, 
delighted to have seen you here at last I hope you 
will come again ” The speaker smiled compre- 
hendingly 

Lord D'Envilk's lips twitched. 

” I will when I must,” he replied. 

They both laughed and shook hands heartily. 
They understood eech other 

Harry joined his uncle—he had been behind with 
Hubert. 

“ That is something new for you. Uncle Henry,” 
he remarked. 

' '•iHarry,” Lord D’EnvilIe replied, with a twinkle 
in his eye. I do not deny that women have their 
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place in'^ creation, but I am quite convinced that 1 
have no desire to remain in'the neighbourhood of 
that particular s;>ot. Mrs. Larking is an admirable 
woman in many wa^’s. I shall be '^leased to dine 
wth hef-.-shc wiJI be gratified. She is an exceUent 
mother and wife, the essence of kindness and good- 
lature, but-” Ho paused. 

“ Yes ? '.' said Harry.” 

" I am'glad I am not Mr. Larking,'’ was th(^rave 
reply. • 


Mother 
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" Not I,** Florence replied, I always stick to 
iirst impressions.’* 

Her mother laughed. 

‘ That is because you have hardly lived long 
enough to arrive at a second edition.” 

" iVell, I don't like him and I won’t.” 

liri sister broke in : 

” There is something abo»it the man which com¬ 
pels attention,” she declared. ” I suppose nobody 
knows whei^ he comes from ? ” 

They all locikcd at Mrs. D’Envillc, and slie re¬ 
sponded easily enough : 

” The usual fartory for millionaires, I suppose, 
whereviT that may be.” 

'■ I e.xiKicl it is a pretty ' shady' spot,” put in 
Ladv Mullord in an ironical tone. 

*' This one looks as though he came from the 
darkest side, loo, judging from his complexion,” 
interjected Florence jxjrtly. The remark caused 
some amusement, and Florence was happy. 

” \Vc shall have our young friend falling in love 
witli him at this ratt?,” said the Baroness. 

“ Thanks,” retorted the girl, ” I prefer Euro¬ 
peans.” 

” Be quiet, FloiTie,” her mother said. ‘ you are 
becoming jwrii>nal. Mr. Leonardson is old enough 
to be your fatlicr.” 

” I know he is rich enough for anything, and I 
believe papa and he are going in for some business 
together,” the girl said. ” I overheard them talking 
about it before breakfast. I slionld gi\-e him a wide 
berth if it was me.” 

Maie D’Enville pondered. Site had been un¬ 
favourably impressed by Leonardson herself at first 
sight—then the magnetism of tlic man had drawn 
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at ^kc D’Enville—it was i^ored. The 
LarkiQd||l^xpressed sympathy in their different ways. 
Mrs. to whom it was news, nearly exhausted 

his selMjpntrol by her genuinely kind, but horribly 
inquisinw sympathy. Mr. Larking said nothing, 
but shdbk hands with extra warmth, and Hubert 
confined himself to a few words of shy con¬ 
dolence. 1 ^^ 

There-Tt^was in large black capitals. Harry’s 
soul shranlt as he hung in a state of fascinated indig-. 
nation over the accounts. There was little enough— 
but yet how infinitely too much ! All was over in 
a few hours. No defence was offered. No other 
names appeared. Regret was expressed on both 
sides. The reports invariably contained a reference, 
in more or less detail, to Lord D’Enville’s own 
suit, to the antiquity of the family, and the deplor¬ 
able frequency of these c.ascs among the upper 
classes. 

** It is understood that the ix'spondent has be¬ 
haved extremely handsomely in the matter of 
damages," said one journal. " Largo sums settled 
on wife and son," dc^clared a more sensational organ. 
Would-be moralists improved the occasion by 
enlarging on the decadence of ancient families, 
induced by centuries of pampering. In fact, the 
usual rabble of seekers after lurid details enjoyed 
their usual fea.st—only the material was most 
unfortunately scanty. 

Lord D’Enville and Harry w’ent on as though 
nothing out of the common was happening. But 
every now and again they exchanged a glan<fe, and 
looked hastily away with some trivial remark upon 
the weather or the chances of a good hay crop.' 
When that day and night came to an end Harry felt 
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ten years older—in actual fact he prob^^ly partiall 3 *i> 
underwent the physical phenomenon of ji||anging 
frc»m boy’s to man's estate. • 

By an old arrangement, which he somQA>N still 
locked fonvard to, h» and Kiiby were to spRicl the 
last night of the holidays at the Mulfords’ liou.se in 
Pnncc's Gate, and do a theatn* together. Harry’s 
long brooding and the injury to his pndew||e telling 
on him. and nature started to nuit. llWiegan to 
ex}x‘riencc a desire, uneontrolIaWe after 4 while, to 
do something desperate— at least, to find a safety- 
valve in some direction for the pent-ni> accumulation 
of bitter ranklings again I fate. In his mood at the 
time he wanted to gel his own Uh k. The woild 
had jeered at liim, put lus n<une in tlie stocks, and 
thrown addled eggs at it and Iwd cabUigcs. Very 
well, the world ip'ght go to the devil, lie did not 
care, and would defy the whole rotten system. 

He kept this inclination under, fn m which it 
gathered voliunc. Oh the suifacc he controlled 
himself, and to those about him appeal (d graver, 
more of the* man, though not otherwisi- alUixd. 
But he did not know what to do how to iid liimscIf 
of the stigma ; it seemed that everyone would 
know, that the finger of scorn would be U veiled at 
him by high and low alike. 

When he met Kirby in London he wa.s m a reck¬ 
less, boisterous stale of mind. His cousin wondered 
a little at his seeming hardn»’ss ; he had expected to 
find Harry more or less subdued. 

*' We will have a real bust to-night, K.," the 
latter declared. 

The other was alwa^’s willing to do what anybody 
Wanted in an agreeable manner, and rais^ no 
obstacles. 
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The two boys dined at the Ritz, and dr?jik a 
bottle of champagne between them, also a hquenr 
with theif coffee. By tfiis time Harry- was well 
worked'up. His eyes shone with suppressed excite¬ 
ment, itnd he longed to find a vent for his spirits. 
Tliey liuighcd a sliadc uproariously now and then, 
but tlierc was not much time to do more than get 
through dinner Ix-forc starting for the musical 
comedy th^ projK,>scd to patronise. 

Securing^ taxicab they sot off in a most contented 
stale. Harry had siircecded in throwing off his 
depression, and looked on life from what he con¬ 
sidered a more prac:tical slaiidjx)int. After all, he 
was making himself miserable over nothing. Lots 
of ripping j>eopl«‘ he knew' would laugli at his childish 
ideas. VN’iiat did it matter what the common people 
said or did ? He- was a D’Envillo. and the words 
of the motto of tlie garter e.amc into his head. He 
meant to live, to g<-t the In-st out of life, as he well 
could with his chances. A fellow w’as all the more 
interesting, the boy allowed himself to imagine, for 
a little somewhat mj-sh-rious sauce added to his 
reputation. People sliould see he intended to play 
the man. He wa.s at the age, and his experience 
taught him to think, when in the right mood, that 
there is something fine in wickedness, in being 
wantonly vicious. It would put the stamp of a man 
upon him. 

“What are wc going to do afterwards. K. ? ” 
he asked, as they six'd smoothly and easily along 
the brightly lit-up streets, winding in and out of 
the slow'cr traffic. The glamour of night in Lon-. 
don was on the scene. Carriages, cabs, electria 
broughams thronged thcatre-w-ards, men with coats 
over their evening dress hurried along the pavements. 
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for the sky was cloudless an<i the walking dry— 
women of all kinds jostled the passers-by. 

Harry'ft It exliilarated and Kirby complacently 
self-satisfied —he was never put out. # 

“Anything you like, old chap," he remarked, 
with a slight lisp, due to the cigar lie was smoking, 
“supper at the Savoy, if that meets with your 
approval.” 4 

“ By the way,” said Harry, “ don‘t you know one 
of the fellows acting in this piece ? ” 

“ Yes—old Tom Spender, an awful good sort.” 

“ Well, send him a note, and get him to lake us 
behind. Pcrhaijs wc can gel hold of someone for 
supper.” 

“ By Jove ! yes, well done, llarjy, you do get an 
idea at limes,” Kirby agreed- “ not half a bad 
notion. T’m your man.” 

The piece was a typical musical comedy, the 
scenes dainty and alluring, the chorus tc* match — 
Ot so our friends thought. The .songs were catchy, 
the dances seductive. The dialogue MiitocJ their 
calibre, and they were adc<juately primed to appre¬ 
ciate the jokes. Altogether the evening pronused 
to be a huge success. 

Kirby despatched the note, with a lordly pour- 
boire, to his friend Spender—a popular young actor 
with a nice voice and attractive manner—and re¬ 
ceived a favourable reply. As a matter of fact, 
Spender roared with laughter w'hen he n:ceived the 
epistle, but being a good-natured young man, and 
not unwilling to oblige Lord Kirby, he arranged a 
nice little party, which he judged would meet the 
Tcquirements of his two yoimg friends—Kirby men¬ 
tioned he had a cousin with him—and give them 
plenty of harmless amusement. 
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In due course they enjoyed the felicity being 
introduced to two delightful young womw, who 
immediately put them at their ease, incidentally 
dcclaf^g that tlu>y adored boys. It was Somehow 
not'driogatory to called boys by these fascinating 
creatures ; indeed, it indicated a pleasing degree of 
familiarity, 

Kvcnlu^y tlicy wore left alone for a moment or 
two while^hoir new friends put on cloaks. Harry 
. moved down a short p.'Lssagc to watch a man hauling 
on a complicated jumble of ropes. He was about to 
address liiin when a door opened in front of him at 
the oth<T end <jf the passage, and. to his amaze¬ 
ment, ho found himself face to face with his 
fath<’r. 

Jh* stood nK*tionIcss and rigid for a moment, 
unable to sp('ak or even think. The meeting was so 
wholly unexpected. Then his brain cleared, the 
fumes of the champagne no longer affected him— 
suddenly he solxTod itito the grave 3 «>uth of the 
last few w’fcks at Stoke D'Unville. 

Charles D’Envillc 8topjK:d, too, but quickly 
TCCOVcrt'd himself. 

“ Hullo, Harry,” he exclaimed, ” delighted to see 
you. Quite a stranger ; ” he patted him kindly on 
the sluiulder. 

Kirby, drawn by the so\md of voices, came up, 
and Mr. D’Envillc shook hands with him. He had 
not offered to do so with Harry—in truth, he was 
by no means sure of the boy, or how he would 
Ix'havc. 

” Father,” said Harry at last. 

” That is so,” replied the other Hghtly, 

They made a curious picture, and the likeness 
between them was very obvious. The one appeared 
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what he was—a well-born, well-dressed man of the* 
worldVt^* thin, and with an air of breeding. His 
clothes were immaculate, a diamond stud horned 
liis shirt—a moderate-sized diamond—^his hair was 
beautifully brushed. tlu»ugh beginning 4b show 
signs both of greyness and retrogression as to the 
temples ; however, this only served to add a touch 
of dignity. A carefully trimmed moustoche covered 
his mouth, hiding any sign of weakne^in its lines, 
but the cliin fell away slightly, contrlHicting the 
intelligence and possibility of strength in the eyes 
and brow. 

Harry, on Oie other harvi, could stand the test of 
a closer inspection. His face bore a singular re¬ 
semblance to his father’s, but, from some more remote 
influence than cither of his j)arents, the weakness was 
not so much in evidence. Wiun his jaw set, as it 
did now. his face almost gave the idea of strengtlu 
Any habitual want of firmness in his cxpres.sion 
could be more justly attributed to careless good¬ 
nature than lack of character. Ho inherited the 
air of breeding, the thin, aristocratic features, and 
the long, graceful figure. 

I have wanted to talk to you,” said Harry in a 
queer voice. 

He was not quite master of himself. He was only 
conscious that this man was responsible for the 
disgrace he was engaged in dismissing from his 
mind at the very instant their w'a^'s chanced to 
cixjss. Somehow Harry realised that he had not 
yet succeeded in overcoming the oj^pression which 
had held him in its grip at Stoke I)’£nvillc. Also 
he felt absurdly young again. 

” At any time- you please,” replied his father 
easily, " except thc.prescnt. It is sudi a very badly 
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arranged place for private conversation. No doubt 
you aJbiO have otlicr engagements.” ' 

” When ? ” said the boy, solemnly. 

” To-morrow, if you like, but I am very full up 
just no^^l'' 

At this moment anuther door opened, and Harry 
saw a tall handsome woman, wljom he recognised 
as Clare Fitz-Nevil, standing by them. He had 
never heani^hcr name yol in connection vith his 
father. Sli* had not ap^Kiared in the case. Charles 
D‘Enville had arranged otherwise, so as not to 
injure her carcfT. 

" Charles,” she observed, ” I thought I heard 
you talking. Why, who is this ? ” She put her 
hand on Harry’s ann and turned him roimd towards 
her. lie was too lxAviklorcd to notice. ” It must 
be your son Harry ? ” slie cmitinucd, looking the 
question, ” there is a great likeness.” 

” You are alisolutely <*<*rroet ; it is,” he replied,, 
without a sign of emlxirras-snient. ” May I intro¬ 
duce you, my son—-Miss Fit/.-Xevil, a very old friend. 
This,” he indicated him. “is Lord Kirby, a cousin 
of—ahem—of my son’s.” He had been on the 
point of saying ” my wife’s.” 

” Come into my room,” she said, after smiling at 
Kirby, who was lost in wonder. ” You wait, will 
you ? ” she added to the latter. She forthwith 
drew the unresisting Harry inside. His father 
follow'cd, and closed the door. 

' ‘ I have often wanted to sec you,' ’ she said to Harry. 

” Yes ? ” he muttered, still at a loss. Some vague 
idea of the truth began to permeate through the 
fog, but nothing definite. 

” You arc a nice-looking boy,” she murmured, 
half to herself. 
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Charles D'Enville coughed. He was a shade un* 
comfortable himself. The woman alone seemed to 
see nothing odd about the position. 

“ So you are his son, are you ? *' Her voice was 
contemplative, and she glanced from oii# to the 
other. " Such a one as I should have liked." 

"Ahem," came from Mr. D’Enville. 

" What'S the matter, Charles ? There is nothing 
to hide now ! I am nut iLshamrd of lolling you." 

Harry grew hot. He could think oimotliing to 
meet the case. She struck him a.s such a go<id sort. 
Her face was absolutely simple and kindly. Her 
eyes held such a fru ndly light, llis father turned 
and fingoa'd some odds and ends on the dressing- 
table. 

" I dort’t xmderstand,” tl»c boy muttered. 

" Your father and I are g>‘ing to be married later 
on,” she said, in an even tone, but with a soft glow 
son her face. 

'ffit sounded perfectly natural as she said it, and 
Harry was not conscioiw of surprise ; only he sud¬ 
denly seemed to sec his father in a new light—as a 
stranger, someone he knew notlung about. 

" Married ! ’’ he rejKiated helplessly. 

" Yes—at last," she sighed. " I havi? hoped for 
it for years—it seems t(M> g()od to be true." Her 
voice became abslr3.ctcd again. 

Harry roused himself. 

" Is this correct ? " lie demanded of his father. 

" You surely do not doubt a lady’s word ? " 

" But, but-" stammered the boy. 

" But what ? *’ asked Clare Fitz-Nevil gently. 

There was no answer. He could not say anything 
c^ensive about her in her presence. 

Charles D'Enville maintained a distant demeanour. 
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This scene bo^ him intensely. He wished the tm- 
jtortunato encounter had not taken place. Really, 
the young cub had no business playing these vanks 
at his age. Goodpess only knew w'hat Clarennight 
say nejtt. As to this marriage, he miglx have 
alluded to matrimony in a moment of cxpansivc- 
ness, but he had certainly not considered the matter 
as finally settled. Women had such an infernal 
trick of takfltg things for granted. He by no 
means sureewliat lie meant to do about it. She 
suited him. very well, and she would soon be able 
to hold her own in society, but, if he was going to be 
a really rich man, he might more than possibly 
prefer not to c{)mmit liimsclf. He detennined to 
put an end to tliis tiresome interview, at any rate, 
without more ado. 

“ Now then," he said, “ when you two have quite 
finished. It is late." 

His indifference stung Harry. Surely there was 
more in it than a few words ? Then, in a flash, he 
grew indignant. Wliat right had this man to take 
it so calmly when their name liad just been befouled, 
•when his mother and he had suffered so much ? 
In his quick rage he did not stop to weigh his 
w'ords. 

“ Uncle Henry was quite right when he said 
mother wa.s well rid of you ! " He threw his head 
back and glared defiantly at the author of his being. 

" How good of liim ! " drawled Mr. D'Enville— 
* such a fraternal remark." 

Clau^ watched this passage. Then she broke in : 

" Mdiat do you mean, boy ? " Her idol was being 
abused. In her eyes, at any rate, it was composed 
of fine marble. .■ 

" He has ruined my life," muttered Harry, with 
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pardonable exaggeration and a conscionsness that 
this woman deserved respect m some peculiar 

>\ay^ 

“||b ? " she ejaculated m ama/cmenr " Charles 
ruinll your life ^ Why he is to give you and—and 
—yoi^ mother fifty thousand pounds, ^ soon as 
he is fri’C ” 

“I don't want Jus dirty money,” he returned 
sulkily, his eye on his fathci ^ 

The hitter was kanmg gr.m fully a^nst a table, 
his hot crossed m fiont of him Rff^Svas opening 
a cigaictte-casp and, with tho light on lus face and 
on his wavy, sliglitly grtv h.ui, looked undeniably 
handsome, even distinguislu d 

*' What an unworldly scntimi nt • ” he commented, 
striking a match *' You will never got on if you 
permit yourstlf to indulge m such mistaken views ” 
He applud the match to his cigaictte 

” How can you say such tlungs • " burst out 
Clare, with reference to Harry's statement. She 
was hugely indignant now. ” He has Ix'haved 
most generously to both you and—that woman,” 
she concluded—anger conquenng li' r natural 
mildness. 

“That woman*” Harry was thunderstruck. 
Hib mother—that woman 

” Are you speaking oi Mrs D Envillc ? ” he in¬ 
quired coldly. 

“ Who else ? " she snapped, raising her tone. 

” Permit me to suggest that there is no occasion 
for heat.” put m Charles D’Enville ” It is more 
than warm in here as it is You should really oom- 
plam to the management, Clare, on the inadequacy 
of the system of ventilation.” 

Neither took any nptice of the peacemaker. 
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"How dare youf" said Harry. "You—to 
speak of my*mother in that way ; " the scorn was 
intense. 

Clare* put her arms on her hips—the. altitude 
natural to her in moments of exaltation. 

" I should like to know what else I am to call 
hei ? ’’ she asked in high dudgeon. 

" I must request you to refrain from mentioning 
her at all,the boy declared with dignity. " I 
wU now go. I am sorry I ever came in." ■ 

He movefl towards the door without looking at 
his father. The latter watclicd the scene with some 
interest. It amused him. 

But Clate stepped m front of him and placed her 
back to the exit. 

" Not so fast, young man. I sliould hke to know 
your meaning. Why shouldn’t I talk about your 
precious mother, if I choose ! " 

Her usual placid temperament was stirred to the 
depths, ant while her words came huniedly—with¬ 
out the habitual jx)lish- her manner showed she 
was genuinely aggrieved. 

" &cause you arc not fit—^—" he began. 

" I beg of you," liis father called out, " to desist 
from this useless wrangling. Let the boy go, Clare, 
there's a dear." 

" I shall not, until he apologises to you— and 
me," she answered. 

" Well, Harry, don't you think it is up to you to 
make amends ? " 

" She insulted mother," the boy said, his head 
high. 

" Hoity-toity, who is talking about insult ? " the 
angry woman retorted. " I may be wicked, I 
don't say I'm not," her tone altered and the gentle-' 
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ness returned into her face ; ** but it is for ]ove,” 
then she drew herself up, “ not for money." 

Charles D'Enville emitted a low whistle. He was 
deriving ^more entertainment from the’ interview 
than he anticipated. He would have prefe^ed to 
stop it, but, since they were determined—Or Clare 
\n-as—to go .on, he could not interfere without a lot 
of bother, k 


“ What do* you mean ? " demanded &on. 

“ I know all alx»ut that Howard Le^ardson, 
she stud. 


" Howard Lconardson ? " 

" Oh, it’s news to you, is it ? " 

" Really—(l<!j)rccated Mr. D’Enville. 

" Be quiet, Charles. Well then, you ask your 
dear mother when she is going to marry your new 
father, Mr. Howard Lconardson, Esquire, and how 
much money she owes him. How much he has 
j)aid and is going to pay Charles ami her for this 
divorce.” 


Charles D’Enville sprang forw'ard, In; had not 
expected such plain sjx;aking. How could she know 
so much ? In her slow mind she must have stored 
up bits of information till she had hit ujxjn the 
truth. It was a bore. Pushing her on one side, he 
opened the door. 

"-You had better go," he said to Harry. 

When she saw the effect of her speedi on the boy, 
Clare realised what she was doing. Passion h^ 
Winded her for the moment. In cold blood she 
would not have hurt a fly, and already she regretted 
the words. After all he was a boy, and very like 
Charles. Besides, he was defending his mother. 
That was it—^his mother! The one peison she 
hated, who, she thought, had kept Charles from 
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her for so many years That was what upset 
her 

“ It was Ins facdt for talking so about me and 
that woman ” 

She thn w Iw r-olf into a cliair and began to sob 
fecblvTdabbing it her eyes witli a towel she picked 
up Harry wob gone tor a moment she thought 
the boy would have struck her, then he had 
seemed t<^coUapse He obeyed his father’s voice 
mcchanicfuiy 

"It’s A dtelaicd Charles D'Envillc re¬ 

assuringly "It won t hurt him Thftre, don t 
distress yourself *’ 

Kirby, waiting outside, heard voices raised m 
altcnation, but cauglit no words. Then Harry 
emerged with a white, drawn face 

" Hullo, what s up ^ " he a.skcd anxiously 
"Come on Harry answen d I m going back ’ 
" Hire, what about the supper ^ ” 

Spender apptaud round the cointr "Are you 
fellows ready ^ ' he asked 

" I am Sony I lan’t <omc, ’ said Harry Then 
his feelings overcome him and he rushed away 
Kirby stop^xd to explain 

" Ih met lus father, they went in there " 
Spender formed his lips to whistle, but no sound 
came 

" Great Caesar • I never thought of that By 
Jove ! I see—^orry, I will make it right with tlw 
girls So long ” 

"So long,” answered Kirby. "I’m awfuBy 
sorry,” and he burned after Harry 
Ihcre was no sign of him anywhere in tlie theatre. 
Kirby went outside and looked about. Harry was 
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not in sight He had left his hat and coat in the 
clr)ak-room Kirby went back and secured them. 
He was a philosopher in his youthful way 

” I call this rc«il dead-sea fruit,” he muttcud as 
he got into a cab ” I always thought it happened 
thi next moinii'g No nioic busts with Harry ” 
He had to wait up half an houi before H.irry ap- 
pt'ared, hatlcss and wild lo(.kmg, and then he went 
to his room w ithuut spi akiiig. 



CHAPTER XVTI 


Wliile I-^rry was in the middle of his evening 
out, his niotlicr sat at casein along chair on the 
deck of the '' Psyche,” Leonardson’s fine yaclit. 
She lay off the coast of Sicily. For a week the i>arty 
had cruised ])caccfiJly in the genial warmth of tlie 
Meditcirancan sunshine—the Mulfords, tlicir elder 
daughter and her liusband. Maie D'JLnville, Lord 
Frankotc. one of tlicir host’s colleagues in the city, 
and a sister of I^ml Mulford’s. Tlicy had joined, 
the vessel at Marseilles! and tlie affair had been a 
great success from Lconardson’s point of view. 

He had planned this trip to divert Maic’s mind 

from the cii.se. Only her relations and Frankote, 

• 

an old friend, were included. It was a matter of 
some surprise to him that Mrs. D’Enville should 
have consented to come, but, truth to tell, she was 
in a thoroughly ri^ckless mood. The severing of 
her only settled hold on life had deranged the 
rather flirrusy foundations of her creed. 

She was like a boat long moored, adequately if 
not immovably, to the slioiti, which is cut adrift 
at a moment’s notice and carried hciidlong into the 
swift-running, turbulent rapids, where rocks lie 
ready on ah sides to wreck the flimsy wanderer 
which tosses, rudderless and uncontrolled, among 
their ragged points. Some submerged, with the 
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water breaking more rpuglily as a hint of the jjeril, 
others showing—a dllfcg^menace—above the sur¬ 
face. Whether the quiex hawn of the deep pool 
below could be gained in safety was more than 
doubtful. .1^ 

The comparison came into her mind as she 
watched, with unseeing eyes, the lights of a coast 
village drifting, as it wem, pa.st them. The engines 
of the yaclit were moving at quarter S}iee(ifcnd almost 
silently, the throb and corresponding qij^vcr of tlie 
fabric of the vessel lx:ing Karcly ]x;rccptible. It 
was a j«rf<:ct night, calm and warm, and her sole 
companion at the moment was Lady Mulford. The 
others were playing bridge' lx;low, but her head was 
aching and she liad excused hcrsi'lf. 

“ Have you tliouglit, Maic, whore all this is 
leading?" inqiiire<l I-ady Mulford. otter a short 
silence. They had Ixjon discussing Leonardson, as 
people frequently did when his way touched theirs. 

The other laughed ncrvcuisly, wiUi a hard note 
striking a discord in the sound. 

“ Oh, I suppose so," she answered. 

“ You are not a child ami nf> doubt you have 
counted the cost. You don't mind my talking to 
you like that ? " 

'* Mind ? Why should I ? I am glad enough 
to think anyone cures what .happens to me." The 
tone was as bitter as tlic words. 

Lady Mulford was troubled. She recognised that 
her friend was in a bad way. Hers was not the 
temperament to stand alone- -something would 
happen, one of two alternatives. She must marry 
again as soon as she could or there would be disaster. 
Harry was the only check, and he would gradually 
be more cut off from his mother, by the fact t>f his 
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growing up and going out into the world, than he 
was oven at Eton. 

“ You arc Mulford’s first cousin,” she resumed, 
” and he is your nearest relation, so I look upon y<5u 
as a vtcy dear member of the family, as well as a 
friend.” 

‘‘ I know, Gmnie. You are awfully good to me. 

I—I-" Her voice broke. " I am worn out by it 

all. You ®bn’t know what it is to be without any 
support—to be bereft of all the ropes and anchors 
that kept one from the whirlpool—or, if you prefer, 
to lose the lifebelt that supported one’s head above 
the water—pah ! It is a rotten show altogether," 
she ended abruptly, with her usual careless laugh. 

” But you are yoimg yet, Maie. You can start' 
afresh—you are dejircssed just now. In the morn¬ 
ing you will b(.^ as sanguine as a schoolgirl." 

” I dare say. 1 know I bob up and down like a 
cork. The furtber you push it under the higher it 
skips next linn-. But at tliis instant something 
has shoved me down— the deuce of a way—as my 
late lamented would have put it.” She laughed' 
again, lightly but with a bitter, mocking accent. 

Lady Mulford shivered. 

” Don't talk of him like that. It makes me quite 
creepy at this time of night—with the darkness, 
and the waters lapping the yacht's sides. Flip¬ 
pancy is out of place, and you sound quite 
desperate.” 

” I foci it, my dear. It is all very well for you, 
sale behind your solid wall of respectability. Mul- 
fofd may be pompous and a fool, but he is devoted 
to you, and not unlike a good-natured piece of oak 
in his owm way. 1 often tell him so.” 

" Your description, if candid, is not inaccurate,” 
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replied the other, smiling : “ he suits me a<ihiinibly. 
A clever husband would bore me to extinction.” 

" And you him. Yo\i arc much too nice, and you 
would have brains enough to be able to argin; with 
him. Clever men should many silly girls ^ho will 
sit and gape at them with their mouths open - like 
frogs—till their colossal vanity is more or less satis¬ 
fied. No one is so conceited as a clover hu.sbancl— 

I say husband to indicate that he exports his better 
half to smother him in adulation as a^ake-up for 
the snubs he gets from the cleverer men he meets 
outside.” 

"There is another variety of brains, though,” 
Lady Mulforcl said. 

" Oh, of course, there arc a few with common 
sense as well. They have a much worse time, be¬ 
cause they find out they have been mistaking paste 
for diamonds—it happens within a month after the 
ceremony—and worry over it.—As if any woman 
was worth woujung over ? ” Mrs. D’Enville ad¬ 
dressed her question to the siai's. 

“ Don’t disparage your poor sex in that way, you 
might be overheard by .some man.” 

” He wouldn't believe me if he did. They are as 
pigheaded and opinionated as we are soft and spas¬ 
modic. If you tell a man anything he thinks may 
be tnle, he immediately sets to work to prove that 
it isn’t." 

" Your headache ip better,” said Lady Mulford, 
” you are becoming sarcastic. But, seriously, what 
about this particular specimen ? ” 

" Mr. Leonardson ? He deserves a class to him¬ 
self, I think.” 

” Do you mean to marry him ? ” queried Lady 
Mulford, casually. 
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’* Don't be so abrupt,” Mrs. D’Enville replfed in 
a discontented tone ; " just when I wds forgetting 
my woes, you go and start the whole pot boiling 
again. How can I possibly answer such a qucstjcn 
off-hand,? " 

” Do be serious, Maie. I don't know what lias 
come over you lately. There is no sense in drifting. ” 

” I shall become a Mahommedan, I think, Connie, 
and leave everything to fate. Then, whatever hap¬ 
pens, I ca% strike an attitude and say, ‘ Kismet.' 
It is a sweet notion, don't you think so ? So com¬ 
forting to put tiic blame on such a very indefinite 
individual— is ‘ Kismet' an individual ? 

Lady Mulford was troubled. She did not like 
her friend’s mood and she did not want her to marry 
Leonardson. The precise reason of this sentiment 
she could not have defined. In spile oi his wealtli, 
his magnetism, the success w'hich had already at¬ 
tended liim socially ; in spite of his ability and the 
stamp of power which was patent to all who as¬ 
sociated with him, she hoped Maie would not fftarry 
him. The advantagL-s were so clear, the arguments 
in favour of the idea so cogent, tliat she wondered 
at her instinctive objection. It was nothing more 
than instinct—but she was unable to master the 
feeling. 

” I fancy Mr. Leonardson might conceivably 
stand for the human incarnation of the idea. He 
looks the part.” 

Mrs. D'Enville relapsed into thought. 

” Naturally I have considered it, Connie,” she 
said after a pause. ” But there is something un- 
caimy about the man—apart from his low origin. 
I could put up with that—if—if ” 

” You cared for him ? " 
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“ Connie, you are allowing yourself to become 
romantic in your old age." 

“Don’t be cynical,’’ returned Lady Mulford 
placidly; “ it is a much more certain sign of grey 
hair and false teeth.’’ ♦ - 

“ It is the fruit of wliich experience is flic flower 
in my case—but I was rezUly wondering how he and 
Harry would hit it olT.’’ 

“ It sounds a rather original test for s#tors.'’ 

“ As well he as another. I candidlyrfconfcss he 
interests me, and he has an undeniable fascination." 

" If I, did not know you as well as I do-” 

"Oh, rats 1’’ declared Mrs. D’Enville. "Who 
ever takes anyone at their word ? Talk of the — 
‘ tiger,’ ’’rshe muttered. 

Howard Leonardson came up. " I am out of it 
for a rubber." he explained, dropping into a chair 
the other side of Mrs. D’Envillc. 

His manner had acquired more ease and con¬ 
fidence during the last few weeks. He had found 
his feet and felt at home where, at first, the going 
had been somewhat tricky. 

Lady Mulford rose. " I am leaving you," she 
said. After all, she knew the man wanted to be 
alone with Maic, and it was only polite. Hesidcs, 
Maie was no chicken—and Ixonariison unques¬ 
tionably a catch. Maic must remake her own bed, 
no one could do it for her. Silence reigned for a 
brief space after Lady Mulford departed. 

" 1 trust I have succeeded in mitigating your 
worry ? ’’ he a.sked in a low voice. 

"The trip has been delightful," she rejoined sin¬ 
cerely. She felt he had done his best to please her 
—and the motive was not unflattering. She owed 
him gratitude, at any rate. " And what is worry. 
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after all ? It serves as the necessary stimiilus to a 
subsequent enjoyment. Pleasure is only compara¬ 
tive." 

" And gains in inverse ratio to the preceding con¬ 
dition,'^put in the financier. 

“ I was never goiKl at mathematics,” his com¬ 
panion returned. 

" It is mv great that the future may com- 
pt'nsato you in projiortion to y’our past—sorrow.’* 

” You assuming I have had a very bad time, 
if tliat is intended as a nice speech." 

*' I almost hojx^ it—on one amdition." 

" What is that ? ” 

*' Tliat I may be the one favoured of the gods to 
provide the compensation—and tliat you deign to 
accept it in the same measure as I oiler it.” 

"Thai' sounds like two conditions.” 

* 

"They would merge into one—if they are ful¬ 
filled.” 

She did not reply to Uiis, but tapped softly on 
the deck with her foot. Tiio great yacht glided 
smoothly on tlirougli the gloom. They were 
further from laud now, only a distant lighthouse 
threw its w’hitc gleam over the water—a warning 
to wanderers on the ocean to beware' of the rocks. 

His voice vibrated slightly, like a \vire suddenly 
strung up very taut, when he spoke again. 

■' I have been patient—for me. Tell me, do you 
tliink I could ? ” He put his hand on the arm of 
her chair and bent towards her. 

” I think you could do most things you under¬ 
took.” 

” I have never desired to succeed as I do now.** 

"They say that no one has withstood you—in 
business." 
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" I have ventured into a new field, where the 
ground is strange. I would have you show me the 
way. You are free to do it now.” Leonardson sank 
his voice lower still. ” Maic, you know what I want. 
When the time comes, will you marry mc..^ ’j| 

Here was harbour fur her, of a kind. A luxurious, 
splendid harbour~if she were willing to pay the' 
dues. 

” You do not let tlio gra.ss grow undci*your feet,” 
she answered witli an easy laugh. ^ 

It was no small triumph to have this man at her 
feet—the “master of many millions,” as Connie 
Mulford had once nanu'd him— suing for her 
favour. She was not blind to the opportunity. 
Money (.meant much to her, money as this man 
owned it would put the world at her feet also. 
She was no girl, crying for romance—but, though 
her freedom was as y^it, unstamped, she enjoyed 
the sensation, in a w'ay despite liio sense of 
isolation, and there was no necessity to rush 
things. 

“ I have waited for this moment since that night 
I first saw you.” 

“ What an alarming person you are! You 
sound like a kind of fate hanging over one.” She 
thought of the simile Connie had used a few minutes 
before. 

“ I am not a boy, Maie,” he said, calling her by 
her Christian name again, “ nor even a weak man. 
I know what I want and I intend to have it—^with 
your permission,” ho concluded earnestly. 

“ I am glad 3rou put that in. I began to think 
it was a minor detail.” 

" I can give you—much,” he said. 

** You are trying to bribe me.” Her tone was 
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trivial again, as though they were talking of the 
weather. 

He smiled grimly. Since she could not marry 
him for months yet, he liked her attitude. Wlxat 
he waited at the moment wa.s to peg out hi» claim 
'—to leave no doubt of the ultimate issue—to make 
his pur|X)se plain beyond all question. 

'■ Is a bribe required ? ” he queried. 

'' You Aj loo luLsty, Mr. Lconardson. I must 
have tim*" She ftp<*ke now in a serious tone. 
“ You hirget." 

“ Pshaw,” he ex< b.imcd. '* You arc trifling. 
What is that m;ui to you ? What has he been for 
—years ? ” 

” He was my husband. I bc»re liis name.” She 
thought of her boy suddenly, lie l)orc tlic same 
name. He was Charles's .son. A simsalion of self- 
reproach stirred her. 

” My son,” she c.xclaimod, ” Harry ! He is every¬ 
thing to mo now’.” 

Leonards<m hud liis hand on her arm, reaching 
over the arm of her chair. » . 

” Do you supp{)sc I have forgotten him ? After 
you, he sh;dl ho my first care. But have you 
thought that soon, in a year or two, he will be out 
in the world, that you will see little of him ? ” 

She stayed still under his touch. Certainly the 
juan held some powtjr over her. She recognised 
tliat. If she yielded to him, it w'ould be completely, 

” What would you do for him ? ” 

” He shall be rich beyond his wildest dreams. If 
he have the capacity, he shall be great among 
gieat ones of the earth. I will ' make ' him. With 
me behind him, my power and influence, he nrad 
stop at nothing. Would you have him soldier, 
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statesman, diplomatist, his way shall be made easy. 
It is for 5rou to say. That is a mere bagatelle. 
Ask me for something more than that.” 

She listened, fascinated. He was on the right 
tack here. The way to her heart lay openm With 
all his other cards, this one should put the result 
finally beyond doubt, 
f " You would do that for him ? ” 

Ixonardson felt he would do anythirf|f she liked 
for the boy once he had her. It was a ^nc stroke 
in his favour. 

“ You can try me.” He got up and stood before 
her, resolute, forceful, a man— in his way. 

” I think we both understand.” he said, assuming 
a lighter tqne, ” the right principles of matrimony.” 
He was confident lie had won h(;r, and inwardly lus 
fierce desire to jkjskoss her know the keen ]oy 9 , of 
anticipation. 

Mrs. D'Enville pulled licrs(rlf t(»gcthcr. She had 
not intended to let liim go so far, but he was not 
easily held. 

'■ In that case wc should never commit it,” 
she retorted ; ” but this is absurd, Mr. I.oonard- 
son-■' 

I 

He interrupted her. ” Will you not use my 
name ? ” 

She got up ah-o. ” You take too much for 
granted, altogether. I-et us go in to the others.” 

He seized her hand, and, looking straight into her 
eyes, raised it to his lips, as he had done once before. 
She made a motion to resist, but a half-hearted one. 
Fate—or Leonardson—seemed to be deciding her 
affairs for her. She was weary and disinclined for 
strenuous efiort, cither mental or physical. She 
would let heiself drift—for the present. The next 
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day they started back for Marseilles, over¬ 
land. 

# • # « 

When Mrs D'FnviUe reached England again she 
went Hftraight d(mn to see Harry The flat in 
London was hers now it had been so arranged bc- 
two<n htr and Cli uks—and she just called m there 
to i< flesh herself after the journey She had npt 
sc( n the b^y sinct the case and could wait no longer 
Besides, l^cre was much to talk about In hei 
heart ot hearts sht had relinquished the idea of 
refusing Lconardson, tliough she fully recognised 
that she was not m love with him He was too 
strong for her she was da/rled by his wealth and 
fascinated by his personality She also wanted to 
sec Harry, to sound him on tins subject. She 
wired to announce the time of her arrival, and 
travclkil down in a more cheeiful frame of mind 
than h.wl Ixen I.ers for weeks Thin seemed some 
sohd giound in front of her at la.st and even though 
she might not have sikcted tin particular site on 
her own account, it had its points 

Hany waited in restless impatience, stalking up 
and down the platform He had come back to" 
Eton the previous day in a very wretched state. 
Ever since the scene at the theatre he had spoken 
only wlun obhged. Kirby, well-meaning and per¬ 
turbed, received surly monosyllables when he at¬ 
tempted to discover the trouble or offer sympathy. 

For Harry’s pride was laid kiw this time with a 
vengeance It nevei occuned to him to doubt 
Clare Fitz-Nevil’s words His father’s face had 
an.ply confirmed them when he opened the door 
for his, Harry’s, exit. 

And now he had to go through this coming 
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interview with his mother and decide what was to 
be done. His uncle he would consult aftei^vards. 
Meanwhile the boy thought his way lay plain before 
him. This Leonardson, who was he to ii^rfcm 
at his will with the D’En\nIlcs ? • % 

Tt happened that the train halted with the cus¬ 
tomary grating jerk so that lu; found himself 
opposite ius mother’s compartment, smiled 

brightly at him, delighted to see him ^ain, and 
wath her troubles forgotten for the time being. The 
boy turned the handle <.>f the door and stood with 
a grave, set face as she iiurried out. Hu bent 
solemnly and kisscil l>cr. 

“Good heavens, Harry, you might be a mute I 
Whatever is the matter? ’’ she asked cheerfully, 
regarding him in sonic Ixmilderniont. 

He took her coat and replied quietly: 

“ Let’s gf:t back to my tutor’s.” He Ixickoned 
to a cabman, and lliey dnivc down the ('astle Hill 
into Eton, Mni. D’Enville talking eagerly and asking 
questions about liis holidaj's—to w'liich he responded 
laconically. 

« He paid the driver with tlic same sedate manner 
'with which he had received her, and they ascended 
the stairs to his r«.K>m. 

“ Your state chamber is as large and luxurious 
as ever,” she obscr\'ed lightly. 

Harry took no notice. He closed the door, and, 
with his hands buried in liis pockets, began to pace 
backwards and forwards. Four or five steps each 
way brought him to the end of the limited fairway, 
and he wheeled sharply each time with a motion 
reminiscent of a spring held in check. 

" About this fellow Leonardson ? " he commenced, 
going straight to the point. " 
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Mrs. D’EnvilIc her eyes a little, but did 

not alter the ca.sy position she had assumed in the 
low. wicker armcliair. 

."^yhat about him ? ” she asked. 

Iniiardly she wa.s far from comfortable—^not from 
any personal mispivinRs, but she knew Harry must 
be seriously perturbed about something. The signs 
were unmistakable ; she had noticed it directly she 
saw liim sit the station. She was at a disadvantage. 
With anyene else it was simple enough to hold one's 
own, but when your only son is indignant and 
assumes the mien of an avenging judge, it is not fair. 
He can carry tlio weak places by assault, and the 
strong places <l<> not exist for him. She would do 
anything to avoid a scene with Harry. It tore her 
heart, as nothing else in the world could, to see 
him angry or upset, not because she minded anger ■ 
or dismay,’ but ^cause he happened to be her son— ^ 
the solitary object on which she bestowed unselfish' 
devotion in lavish profusion. 

" I understand all tliis—Uiis trouble is due to his 
infernal meddling." 

" Harry ! " exclaimed liis mother, in genuine 
surprise. 

" I have had about enough of it," he was not far 
from breaking down, in spite of liis fine air, " it 
is no joke the family being besmirched like this. 

I haven’t seen you since before the case-” 

" I couldn’t bea:t it, Harry. Mr. Braboume 
arranged everything, and there was no necessity; 

I thought you would be best with your uncle.” 

‘‘I am not complaining of that," he asserted: 
handily, " it is the proper thing, I suppose, for 
solicitors to arrange these matters, and there was 
naturally rather a muddle while it was being done< 
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What I want to' Imow, motha^s what Lconardson 
had to do with it exactly ? 

*' Oh, Harry,” she leaned forward eagerly, spik¬ 
ing fast, ” he has been more than kind. I wairf'yon 
to like him. He is the best friend I have^ot. " 
Mrs. D'Env^llc sought for means to express herself 
so as to convey to the bov some idea of the extdnt 
of her intimacy with the financier. 

” What is his object ? ” demanded rffrry. He 
was thinking hard. If ho told all He* knew 
straight away, no doubt his mollior would be 
annoyed ; anyhow, she would say no more about 
him. 

She hesitated. ‘‘Object? 1 supj)Osc—probably 
he is glad to be of snrvic<'." 

” Why ? ” pursued Harry. 

” Perhaps ho—likes me,” she replied, eyeing him 
shade anxiously. 

" You wouldn't many' the creature ? ” 

Harry shot out the words fiercely. His indignation 
nearly choked him. The pent-up agony of the last 
two days must find relief. He had learnt to look at 
facts and think for himself- -all the more since: his 
' spree ”—and the cff(:ct was to sober liim once and 
for all. The attempt to cany' it off with a high 
hand, to show the world that a triPe like a divorce 
could be disregarded, had completely broken down. 
It had been only a counsel tif despair from his 
sensiti\'e heart. In future he must be, in actual 
fact, his mother’s guardian. She had made a 
fearful mess of things to get into tliis bother, and he 
was determined to prevent any schemes that Leon- 
ftrdson might have conceived. It was fairly clear 
to him what the fellow aimed at—he must make 
quite sure. 


1 
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'* Really," said Mrs. D’Enville, " you are honibly 

direct-" 

Harry intemipted. 

" b it true 5«>u owe him money ? That he has 
pai<Mcfor tlie divorce—large sums to father—to 
make Iiim consent ? " 


She started. This was a fresh development. 
Turning it over in her mind, she saw it was likely 
enough, ^She wondered why Lconardson had kept 
it from %er—then she realised he naturally would 
prefer her not to know. 

'* It is the first I have heard of it." 


" But do you owe him money ? " 

She paused. It suddenly came home to her that 
she had received, in a light-hearted way, over two 
thousand pounds from tlie man—for the value of 
her introductions. She had taken it because Charles 
knew all about it—but that hardly availed now. 
She got up and moved across to Harry, putting her 
hand through his arm and drawing him up to her. 
" What is all this ? ” she asked. " Where have 


you picked it all up from ? " Her face was wistful 
as she spoke, and Harry was suddenly very sorry for 
her. His mother, all he had. He ma^ her sit 
down again, and told her gently what had happened 
at the theatre. 


When he finished liis recital he stood up and 
started pacing again. 

" Now we know what the fellow has done we can 


give him the chuck," he declared confidently. 
*' There was so clearly no other possible course. I 
never liked him. He has done harm enoi^h, as it 
i& This beastly case has worried me a gc^ deal, 
mother. It is maddening that a low-b^ beast 
like that should be able to do it. I can never for- 
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give father—^how could he sink so low ? Anyhow, 
we can stick together—can't we ? " he glanced 
with confident appeal at her, and give him one 
back for himself that will teach him not to meddle 
with his betters again." 

The words ran off readily from his tongue, it 
was a relief to know where one stood. Then he 
perceived that Ins mother's expressio n by no 
means as responsive as he expected. Hfflialted in 
perplexity. # 

" Don't you agree ? ” he demanded. 

Mrs. D’Enville hesitated b('fore answering. 

'* You arc still rather young, Harry," it was diffi¬ 
cult to explain her meaning. ” and things are not 
always so simple as they may appear at first sight." 

'• But-" 

" Mr. Leonardson has been a very gf)od friend to 
me in—^many ways. He is an important person. 
AH you have heard may be exaggerated, even 
untrue—<—” 

" But father practically admitted it," he broke 
in eagerly. 

" You really must permit me to form an opinion 
occasionally." she went on, with a slight smile to 
take off any edge from the words. " Suppose I like 
Mr. Leonardson ? " 

He g^ped. " That beast ? After all he has 
done—disgraced us—plotted to get rid of father— 
it is abominable—he is a dirty blackguard—a low, 
dishonourable-" 

“ Harry," his mother said sharply, " think what 
you are saying." 

" But it’s true—^it's— " He stopped for want of 
words, and dug his hands deeper into hss pockets, 
ramping up and down now. 
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Tlien he flung himself down on his knees his 
mother's chair and took her hands. 

" You do agree with me, mother ? You aren't 
serious ? " 

" I^nnot say off-hand. I must think it over.” 

” But you can't speak to the fellow again ? ” 

She drew him to her and kissed his hair tenderly. 

” Don't blame me, Harry, if I cannot do all you 
ask at onfee.” 

He wa^azed. He had been so sure of his ground. 
What did she mean ? He hated Leonardson from 
that moment—with an intense loathing new to his 
character—where had been only contemptuous dis¬ 
like before. He must have bewitched her that she 
did not see. Harry was not religious, yet his 
natural reverence of an unknown Power for good 
had not been destroyed. Leonardson’s behaviour 
struck him as so utterly vile in every way, from 
every standpoint—honour, shame, religion*—that 
he could not comprehend that his motiier should 
not instantly agree wnth him. 

He set to work to try and convince her then — 
since it was necessary. He begged and implored 
her to promise to have no more to do with the man. 
But she would not even say she had given up all 
idea of marrying him. She could not lie to Harry, 
even in this strait—^for his distress awoke a corre¬ 
sponding echo in her heirt. She would not deceive 
him—^he did not understand, poor boy, she thought. 
He knew nothing of the world. It did not strike 
her that his ignoiance might be of more worth than 
much learning. 

At last a truce was called—an armistice. They 
had tea together in Windsor, and Mrs. D’EnviUe 
returned to her lonely flat heavy at heart. *1116 
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only consolation she found was an unsatisfying oue. 
It not cany conviction when she told herself 
Harry was prejudiced, and that Leonardson was the 
man of all others to help the boy on. The boy did 
not want to be assisted by that particular inifuence. 
Still, she told herself, he would come round in time. 

Harry sent a telegram to his uncle asking him to 
come down the next day—Sunday—adding, “ Im¬ 
portant." 

He had made up his mind never to “ coq)e round." 



CHAPTER XVIII 

“ Well, Harry,” lunarked L<ird D’Enville gravtly, 
“it lb a ajffuull in)Silion ” He had anticipated 
{lossiblc emh.irr.i'.smtiitb, but this was early days 
with a venqianct "You cannot compel your 
motlicr to do this or that - m fact, you can only 
trust to her good sense to keep her from any rash 
step.” 

" S)ie doesn’t malisc it,” the boy declared in a 
broken voice. 

" I am not so sure She comes straight back 
from a week on this man’s yacht to tell you— 
what ’ ” 

” You mean she meant to tell me she intended 
to marry him ? " asked j'K)or Harry. 

” Something of tlic kind ” 

” It IS iniquitous 1 ” exclaimed the boy in a bunt 
of rage. 

” No, foolish. Siic w’ould be the person to regret 
it most On the other hand, I have made one or 
two inquiries about this Leonardson. His wealth 
has not Ix'cn exaggerated He is one of the richest 
nn n in the w’orid. You aic old enough to imder- 
stand that money is—if the root of all e\'il—the 
motive power which works the machinery of the 
majonty of things in this world, and the older you 
grow the more thoroughly you will appreciate the 
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fact. It is little wonder people make a god of it. 
There are not a few of those among whom your 
mother has lix'ed—I know them of old—would sell 
their, souls at a low enough rate, the price their 
bodies is naturally even cheaper. I am speaking 
generally, of course. There are exceptions to every 
rule. You may take it from me that, considering 
her chances, her stirroundings and her love of 
pleasure, your mother is a remarkably ni^ woman.” 

Harry listened with mixed feelings to this. He 
and his uncle were walking slowly up the Long 
Walk in Windsor Park. I.ord D'Knville had wired 
in answer to Harry’s telegram to say he would 
arrive about three, and Harry had obtained leave 
to be away during the afternoon. There were not 
many people about. A few other Eton boj^ were 
visiWe—out, perhaps, to see the wild boars which 
are kept penned in the park, a favourite occupation 
on Sunday afternoons. The day was warm, and the 
trees were donning their summer garb. They both 
preferred to be o\it of doors, and it was quiet enough 
here. 

Lord D’Enville resumed: 

” As I once intimated to you, your father can 
never have been an easy person to live with. They 
had not too large an income, and it is no light thing 
for any woman to refuse such an opportunity as a 
marriage with this multi-millionaire. I am putting 
things plainly to you. 

Just conceive what he could give his wife. I 
bear he is a man of some polish—or veneer; that 
he is young—forty-five—and perscmally not in any¬ 
way objectionable—on the surface. It is a regret¬ 
table fact that a woman gains vety HtUe advanta^ 
from being the petitioner in a divorce case, even if 
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she is successful. The judgment of the world is 
always liicisRC<I against her, and people speedily 
forget the precise details. In fine, she is a fair 
mark (^r the arrows of the hyjK)critcs—a numerous 
section of the c omnmnity- You can see then, Harry, 
that then; may be .some reason for her hesitating 
to adopt your vi(;w.” 

" What am I to do then ? ” 

” Tlierc^'ou arc putting rather a large question. 
If. is granTccl that her own position, though per¬ 
fectly straightfonvard, is not a bed of roses. . I 
question her ability to ignore the opinion of her 
fellows ; ' the sjx'aker's voice became introspective. 

She is, ♦< clinically, on the s.-imo footing as m\-self, 
but she lias the acknowledged drawback of being 
a woman. K<»w I think I may assume that human 
nature has not greatly changed during the past few 
;\'ears ; and were your mother Mi-s. Leonardson-*-' 
provided Mr. Lconardson continues pre-eminent 
financially—the v<Ty same indi\-idua1s who would 
otherwise be the first to tlout her, to run her down, 
to whisper innuendoes behind her Ijack, to cut her 
to her face, would in this case fall over themseh-te 
in their anxiety to curry her favour in any possible 
way. Such is life. I do not compare her case with 
mine. I am a man, she a charming, if weak, woman. 
But when I recognised in what a fool’s paradise I 
liad been dwelling, it was no hardship for me to 
give up my particular niche. I confess I fail to 
see how' she would face what lies before her alone. 
Presumably she will many somebody. Here is a 
man who can not only enaUe her to hold up her 
head, but scat her on a pinnacle, above calumny and 
slights, where she knows full well she will an 
object of the most pleasing envy to the many dear 
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friends who would give anything to be in her place. 
To forego all this requires some strength of char¬ 
acter. indifference to public opinion, tha courage 
of one's own, and it is no small thing to ask of any 
woman." » 

" You put it in a new light, Uncle Henry,' 
muttered the boy. 

" You liavf, <»f course, frequently wondered why 
your father and I are not on speaking«tcrms ? " 
Yes," said Harry. ^ 

'* At the time my wife ran away from me—poor 
soul, I hope she found the happiness she sought, 
but I fear not—he chose the opix.)rluni.ty ta make 
an irri gular use of my signature." 

“ wiiat ! " exclaimed llarry. 

" 1 tell you tins so that you can l>oth understand 
the situation thoroughly- it is no longer necessary 
or desirable to di>gtu.se your father’', real character 
—and fojTO a just i^stimate c*f the extent to wliicli 
he is likely to have assisted let develop your mother's 
good qualities. As I said befon-, I consider she 
has received scruvy treatment from tin; official 
Jhandicapper in the race of life, and lues k< f>t up un- 
^cqmmonl^’ well considering the weight she has had 
to carry.” 

" Poor little mother! " the boy murmured, his 
eyes .suddenly moi^l. 

"There is another aspext to the matter," his 
uncle went*on, " which I have not yet alluded to. 
I am not a religious man, my creed is simple. But 
there is a higher standard which can be applied to 
these affairs. I should not care to judge on such 
lines my’self, but such arrangements as wc have 
been discitssing are always inexcusable in the opinion 
of many excellent people. Whether or not every- 
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body will be judged by this standard I do not pro¬ 
pose to oAer an opinion. I, personally, hope not, 
and it ibi at any rate conceivable that differences M 
temperament, environment, and opportunity may 
be tal^p into consideration when the time comes. 
Now, I only wish to say that, in spite of the admitted 
palliations which could be appli^ to your mother's 
conduct were she to accept tlus man—^in due course 
,—1 trust tHat she will not do so, and I am prepared 
to use mj^earncst endeavours to prevent such a 
marriage." 

Harry took his unde's ann shyly and pressed it. 
He could not sp(ak for the moment, but his heart 
was fxUl of gratitude. 

“ I would suggest," said Lord D'Enville after a 
pause, " that you should adopt the following plan.” 

" Yes ? ” Harry questioned eagerly. 

" 1 fancy that your mother has a spodal weakness 
for a certain son of liers. I further laiicy that she 
would, in the long run, find it diificult, extraordinary 
as it may seem, to get along wthout ever seeing 
that son, particularly if she were consdous that 
he disapproved so strongly of her behaviour that 
he declined to hold any communication with 
her." 

" I couldn't," the boy muttered under his breath 
—then, aloud, he said : 

" If it is necessary—I will do anything to stop 
it.” • 

" It is wortli the attempt," continued Lord 
D’Enville, " only you must hanien your heart—it 
may not be easy.” 

"What must I do?” 

'" You had better compose a letter. Do it your¬ 
self, to-night, when 1 am gone. Now let’s go back 
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to your tutor's. I want to have a word ;With 

Harry raised a mournful smile at this &st sen* 
tence, thinking of Mr. Gibson’s—his house master— 
surprise when he beheld Lord D'Envillft The 
“worthy pedagogue”—as Charles D'Enville in¬ 
variably and most aptly called him—^was wont to 
speak of Lord D'Enville in terms of cc^pmiscrating 
sorrow with a touch of superiority. They had 
been at Eton together, and, on the strAgth*of the 
acquaintance then existing, Mr. Gibson considered 
himself in the light of an old friend when he thought 
of the other. He had frequently expressed to Harry, 
in tactful phrases, his sense of the loss su.stained by 
the world in general, and his friends in particular, 
when .his uncle retired into seclusion. 

They turned and began to make their way back 
to Eton. 

“ You are going through a crisis, Harry, at a 
trying age,” said Lord D'Enville abruptly, in his 
usual rather curt manner—which he had entirely 
dropped during the preceding conversation ; " it is, 
in my humble opinion, a bkssing in disguise.” 

” Pretty well disguised,” Harry suggested dole¬ 
fully. 

” And none the worse for that, provided you see 
through it. In fact, they are the best brand, and 
require a connoisseur to appreciate the full bouquet 
—hkc the finest champagne." 

Lord D'Enville thought the lime had come to try 
and cheer the boy up a little, and Harry could appre¬ 
ciate humour, even if of the sardonic variety affected 
by both the D'Enville brothers in their widely 
difierent ways. 

" I am afraid I have not been educated up to 
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that point,” replied the boy, realising the situation. 
His father had always instilled into him the folly 
of taking things too seriously—which is sound 
policy if not carried to the lengths Mr. D'Enville 
himsel^wont to. , 

” Everyone must Ic^am—the thing is to recognise 
the lesson and profit by it. In that way you may 
hojx;, someday, to acquire sufficient philosophy to 
enjoy the most acidulous vintages, or pretend to¬ 
ll kc men arc given a sjjecially nasty bottle of 
the dryest sherry, which they feel bound to praise 
and long to sjiit out. It is excellent training, I 
assure you.” 

*' It makes one think a bit,” said Harry.. 

” Anything which serves such an end in these 
days cannot fail tc) bo of incalculable service,” his 
uncle remarked with studied sarcasm. 

Harry Javighod. ” I am glad of one thing, Uncle 
Henry. Wiavo como to know you.” 

“It's an ill wind -by the way, have you met 
such things as proverbs ? ” 

The boy smiled, and Lord D'Enville resumed : 

” I was not sure they w'crc included in the modem 
education. But avoid demonstrations of affection, 
even of liking, as if they w-crc—financiers. People 
will imagine you are sentimental—a dreadful thing. 
It went out of fashion with other early Victorian 
customs.” i 

” Yon preach a cynic’s doctrine,” returned Harry, 
purposely imitating his uncle’s manner, 

” To attain a reputation for wit, practise satire 
—it is a splendid recipe. No one quite understands 
w^at you mean, and ever^^one laughs at once for 
fear of being considered dense—or in case the joke 
should turn against themselves.” 
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" You arc as bad as Socitites." 

Lord D'Enville laughed. '* It is just as easy to 
tp wise as witty—on the above plan." 

• " And you recommend me to follow it ? " 

^ His uncle took his arm. "Th^’ younger one 
begins to sec the gingerbread underneath the gilt 
the better," he answered more seriously. " Disillu¬ 
sion is one of the ordinations of nature ; like cutting 
teeth, it must be got over. Cultivate # pessimistic 
outlook and you will not get disappointed. It 
is almost criminal to ’^e sanguine—the height of 
foolishness, at any rate. That is why I wanted 
you to return to iCton this half and taste the joys 
of notoriety. Notliing could be worse for ^ome 
boys, but I have a notion you may loam that the 
ice og> pleasure, to skate on which youth fancies is 
the acme of delight, is not very thick, and lets 
one through rather easily into deuced cold 
W’ater." 

They reached Mr. Gibson's house as Lord D'En¬ 
ville concluded,and he went into the private entrance 
to call on the master. The latter w-as overwhelmed 
with happiness at receiving his visitor. He derived 
a harmless and intense pleasure from the society 
of the aristocracy, and his house was, he rather 
prided himself, held in well-deserved favour by the 
most exclusive section of the nobility when socking 
a thorougiyy reliable tutelage for their sons. 

" My dear fellow," he observed with the utmost 
cordiality, " it is indeed a pleasure to set eyes upon 
you. We had all given you up as hopeless long ago. 
Why, only the other day Lord Mulford was saying 
wliat a pity it is you shut yourself up so—hermit- 
wise," he ended smoothly. 

" Very good of him," replied the other, “ but I 
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want to have' a woid or two with you about 
nephew.” 

” Oh, certainly, certainly—of course, it is a little 
—shall I say dehcate ?—^for him, under the circum- 
stance^ft But, naturally, in a place like, this, he 
meets with the Idndlicst consideration.” 

” Posiiibly! For myself, I hope he doesn’t.'' 
Mr. Gibson raised his eyebrows and laughed a triBe 
uncertainl# as his ^est said this. ' ” But I shall 
be oblige4^f you will let me know' occasionally if 
you think he is worrying too much—or inclined to 
become morose." 

" My dear D’Enville, most certainly. I shall be 
only too happy. A terribly sad affair, altogether; 
I was-" 

Lord D'Enville interrupted quietly: 

“ On the (»ntrary. I consider it, in many Vays, 
an excellent thing—for Harry's sake." 

" You don't say so ? Dear me ! " exclaimed the 
master in great bewilderment. He was beginning 
to feel rather at sea. 

Lord D’Enville departed almost immediately to 
catch a train. He would not have any refresh¬ 
ment, and Mr. Gibson found him singularly unre¬ 
sponsive. He remarked to his wife later on that 
there must be some strain of eccentricity in the 
D'Enville blood. 

“A great pity," he added complacently, with 
reference to Lord D’Enville ; “ he xisecfto be such 
a charming, delightful fellow. No doubt he has 
grown self-centred living alune—such a mistake. 
Let us hope the boy will escape the family tendency 
to the ‘ Ixzarre.’ " 

Meanwhile the “ boy ” was composing a letter 
which cost him many a pang. Not once or twice 
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he begin afresh. Indeed, one sheet had a sus> 
pcious blot upon it which necessitated its aban- 
doiment. 

Finally he achieved the following : 


“ My dear Mother, 

“I have carefully considered what we 
talked about yesterday. Under the circumstances 
I cap see only one course to puisuc. I W^n't have 
anjrthing to do with Mr. Lconardson—aii^lly soi^ 
to give you pain. You must clioosc bewocn him 
and me. Please don't think I am not si-rious, 
mother darling. I have only decided tliis after a 
lot of thought. 

“ Your loving son, 

“ Haruy.” 


He dared not read it through, but stuck it hastily 
into an envelope, addrcs.sed and stam|)cd it, and 
took it out to post straight away, lest his resolution 
should break down. 



CHAPTER XIX 

$ 

When Mrs. D'EnviUe received tliis letter her first 
impulse ^M5 to rush down to her son and agree tb 
anything ^e asked. The pathos of it wrung her 
heart. Poor cliild. she thought, how he must liavc 
suffered to write this. It was almost hke a stab 
to receive these (X)Id, stilted sentences in place of 
tlie eager, lx>yish rigmaroles, growm more sedate 
of late, she hoarded \ip so carefully. Then she 
began to rellect, and told herself she was allowing 
her feelings to run away with her. There was a 
limit, and Harry was too young to undeft;.timd. 
She sat dowTi and answered Jiis apjxtal in the best 
way—as she thought. A bright letter, cliaflfmg 
him easily on his solemnity—-on the dismay he in¬ 
spired in his poor little mother's mind. She de- 
chned to take him seriously, and wound up by saying 
she would come dowm again soon and they could 
have a good talk over it. However, she found it 
difficult—-a.s Harry had done—to liit off the exact 
note she wished to strike. 

Two days afterwards she received an answer to 
her own. * 

" Dear Mother, 

“ Please do not come and see me unless 
you are prepared to do what I wish. 

“ Your affec. son, 

“ Harry." 
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' So he was reaUy in earnest! Poor Mrs. D’En- 
Iville, she was tom in two directions. However. 
Iher scIf-intcrcst won for the time, and she concluded 
■that Harry would gradually get over this extra- 
jordinary noti*in of his. Meanwhile she m^t make 
• up her mind to think as little of him as'^ossible. 
fit was uncommonly hard work and dcniandod a 
constuht ationtion to business--or plcasim^. She 
flung hcr^lf into every jx >.'.iblc amj^ment. open 
to her. It wjis necessary t<i refrain mnu too fre¬ 
quent appearances in public while Ae case wa.s 
fresh in ix'ople's minds aiul until the (lecrec was 
made absolute. However, she contrived to fill up 
her time adequately. , 

I..eonardson w;is alwaj-s at hand now’. lie liad 
begun to send licr presents— choi'c flowers enough 
to fill her flat ; fruits <»ut of seas and only to he 
bought at fabulous prices ; cases of jewellery for 
her' to choose fr<*m. Thc-ve l.ist she declined to 
accept - partly fnun an unwtllingncss to commit 
herself too irrevocably till the Inst moment, partly 
from a knowledge that it would not be; wise to do 
anything to call extra attention on herself. How¬ 
ever, she went to his house when he entertained, 
and accompanied him to the tlieatre with other 
people. He was very intimate with the Mulfords 
now ; they were entirely ]>leascd with him - at least, 
Lord Mulford w’as, and liis wife invariably fell in 
with his wishes wium she coukl. She found it the 
surest means of getting her owm way important 
occasions. 

Everywhere the financier was meeting with 
success greater even than he had foreseen. 

The papers realised that a now figure had arisen 
who would provide splendid copy. His towm ho'isc 
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became celebrated. The pictures, the fumiturt. the 
ohjets d'ari, were written of in the most fulsome 
strain. ’ His yacht, his motors, his Scotch c^tle. 
afforded unrivalled material. He graciously per¬ 
mitted Mmsclf to say a few won^ to . favoured 
represenutivcs of select journals, and His photo¬ 
graph became a feature of society gossip. London 
grew quite excited over him, and ^ exclusive 
section Sfx.^e4jly satisfied themselves that he as 
acquisition-|Sponsorcd as he was by the Mulfords. 

Lxird Muliord spared no effort to push forward 
the man who had put him on the road to the im¬ 
provement of his fortunes—incidentally taking a 
very fair ^lalf pf the same for himself—on a scale 
which would etffible him to keep up the title not 
only sufficiently, but magnificently, and, further, 
rear and shoot os many high pheasants as his soul 
desired. 

And Loonardsoii was clever enough not to make 
himself cheap. He preserved a ndiccnce, a diffi¬ 
culty of approach, w'hich served liim better than 
the most strenuous affability could have done. He 
acquired a reputation for independence, and people 
who might have been unable to refrain from snub¬ 
bing him, had he seemed pushing, became anxious 
to know him directly they discovered he intended 
to give no openings for being slighted. 

When he indicated his willingness to stand for 
a seat in Parliament in the Conservati^ interest 
he was hailed with acclamation as a future Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer. In fine, he was well on 
the road to climb as liigh in his new sphere of 
activities as in the old. 

He was sufficiently genial to get on with men, and 
had always been quick to notice and emulate the 
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Ways of those above him in rank, ’so that he very 
rapidly overcame any deficiencies which remained. 
Really nice women wondered if he would ring true 
—but the generality accepted him at the popular 
estimate, and many a mother began to wea^ webs. 

Such being his position Mrs. D’Enville was, 
naturally enough, the more inclined to think many 
times before throwing away such a ct^ce, even if 
she coiild—of which she began to havifter doubts. 

" There is no hurry, I am not free yid,'' she said 
to t»dy Mulford one day as they were driving in 
the Park. 

Leonardson had just passed, walking briskly with 
a newly acquired air of mixlest d^tincUon which 
undoumedly became him. He was p^ectly dressed, 
and his strong litlie figure showed at its best. He 
noticed them at once, and bowed with most marked 
dl^crcncc. With his hat off and the sun shining on 
his glossy Uack hair, he made a not unattractive 
picture. It struck Mrs. D’Envillc that no woman 
need be ashamed of his appearance. 

" Mulford is quite crazy over him--I sometime 
think he has an idea he might do for Florric ; ” the 
speaker smiled. *' Men are apt to fancy themselves 
as match-makers." 

" Why, he is old enough to be her father I " ex¬ 
claimed Mrs. D'Enville with some indignation— 
chiefly due to the fact that she had a vague desire 
Florence ^rby and Harry might suit one another. 

" Florrie will most certainly make her own 
selection," that young lady's mother declared. " I 
should have as much say in it as—the kitchenmaid ; 
while as for her father—she would snap her fingers 
at him, and tell him not to interfere in what he didn't 
imdentand.and confine himself to hisgame-keefwg."* 
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“ I can quite believe it," responded the other; 
" but suppose she elected to fall in love with him ? " 
" I pray Heaven she has too much self-respect, 
too sound a heart," exclaimed Lady Mulford with 
fervour^ moved to speak her thought freely. " He 
is only, when all is said and done, a rich nobodj% 
twenty-seven years older than herself. The extra 
millions dc^‘t alter facts." 

" They cover them up very nicelv," rejoined Mrs. 
D'EnvUlo.* 

" t>on’t even joke about it," Lady Mulford said, 
in a grtve voice. "To tell you the truth, Mr. 
Lapikardson impresses mo disagreeably in some un¬ 
defined way, V can’t say what there is about him 
exactly, but it is almost as though a shadow crosses 
the sun when he appears." 4 

"I know,"'muttered her companion, almost 
inaudihly. 

. " I admit his fc»rcc and fascination and all that— 

* 

but there »s .something, and 1 am not the only person 
who is sensible of it." 

" I know,” came again, in a low whisper. 

" It might be ix>ssible to buy even his money— 
to reverse the asual procedure—too dear." 

Male D'Knvillc thouglit of Harry—that would be 
a high price, but the Ixiy was passing through 0 
phase. He had taken a dislike to Leonardson — 
not without reason. When he found*his mother 
was actually married—or going to be—he would 
relent. 

" Wliat does Harry think of him ? ” asked Lady 
Mulford suddenly, as though she road the other’s 
mind. 

" Oh, Harry—he is like you—at present," was 
the answer. 
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It would be a pity if they didn’t get on." 

" Oh, don’t croak, Connie," cried Mrs. D’EnviUe 
in some agitation. “ It is all very well for you to 
talk, with a solid wall behind you—as I have often 
told you. Think what it would mean for Ae boy. 
There is nothing he might not have, no height he* 
might not aspire to. You know what mo^y i> 
to-day." ^ 

" It is like a good many other things, you can 
have too much of it. I shudder to tBink of tlie 
number of innocent pheasants Mulford will bring' 
up and slaughter annually when his.coal Acids mature 
—or whatever they call it.” ' « . * 

" But I am not the sort to live alone—and I love 
Juxury ; " her vc4cc grew reflective. " I wonder if 
bne can pay too licavily for wealth and power ? " 
" All I can say is, my dear, that I sincerely trust 
you won’t discover the fact too late." She patted 
her friend's hand kindly. '* I know your position 
is cruel, I know-how the world tresis the woman. 

I know I am talking from a firm rock to some one 
battling out in the waters, but I do say- consider 
well before you catch hold of the ropis that man 
throws to you.” 

" We always seem to get on some terribly solemn 
subject nowadays," declared Mrs. D'Enville, " Let’s 
go and drive down Park Uinc, and see if there is 
a vacant South African millionaire's villa for me 
to give you as a birthday pnnicnt when I am Mrs. 
Leonardson." She laughed recklessly. " A short 
life and a merry one, Connie. Divorcees can’t be 
choosers." 

« # B ♦ 4 

" Here is a quiet seat, Male," said Leonardson in 
a masterful tone. 
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She sat dowB immediately. She had got into the 
habit of obeying lum lately ; it sayed trouble. It 
was the evening of this same day, and she had gone 
to a musical *' at-home,”—to meet him. They \TOre 
in a cdTner of a small room, out of sight behind a 
screen of palms and flf»wcrs. 

Ht seated himself by her. 

” V/iien^e we going down to Eton to see that 
boy of yoi^ ? ” he asked. As a matter of fact, he 
desired t# come to a better understanding with 
Harry-^hc half sitspccted antagonism. 

” Oh, I don’t know ; we can settle a day some- 
timl.” 

” You don’t seem very keen about it ? ” 

** I was tljcre the- other day.” She could not 
bring herself to tell him of her disagreement with 
Harry. Several times she had tried, but it stuck 
in her throat. 

” I have not seen him for a long time. You want 
me to, don’t you ? ” 

" Of course I do. I am most anxious for you to 
be friends,” 

” I shall never quarrel with anyone you are fond 
of, Maic.” 

She had ceased to object to his use of her Chris¬ 
tian name. What was the good ? 

“ Do you know,” he went on, ” you are a thou¬ 
sand times more beautiful than ever."*A peculiar 
warmth of expression crept into his voice, like a 
'iry fire, and the effect was not altogether pleasing. 

She laughed and made a motion to rise. He put 
hi.s hand on her arm. 

“ You have been free more than a month now.” 

” Free ?-—only provisionally.” 

'* Actually—in less than five more.” 
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*' I suppose so," she answer^ listJtssIy. 

Suddenly she turned with more animation. 

“ So I am more than a pawn in your game ? ” 

" What do you mean ? ” he asked, puzzled by 
her tone. , 

" How much do you propose to pay—my late 
husband, altogether ? “ 

His eyes narrowed a little. 

" So he told you ? *’ 

"No," she replied, trj'ing to speak ig^Hercntly. 

“How do you know, then? I did not.intend 
you should—until I myself informed you." 

" There arp such things as coincidences, which 
may even, it appean;, ujjset your calculations." 

" And this particular one ? " 

" ^as resulted in Harry becoming your—enemy, 
I am afraid." 

•• "Tell me." 

She repeated the substance of Harry's experience 
at the theatre. Leonardson listened impassively to 
the end. Then he remark('d : 

" Yes, I did not foresee that." 

His companion looked at him quccrly. 

" You will have to make it up vnth him. 'That 
is quite certain. At present he is prejudiced—to 
put it mildly—against you." 

" And that matters ? " 

Mis. D'Enville raised her head from the contem<* 
plation of Ae carpet. 

" Yes, it docs. There is no use blinking facts. 
I think we understand one another. Mr. Leonardson. 
You have arranged your net well—we are all in 
the meshes. I acknowledge your cleverness and I 
admit your power. It is too late for me to go back, 
and you have shown me a path on which I might 
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do wotse than foot. Do not mistake me, 

though. I must have Hlfrry’s approval-” 

She paused through the intensity of her emotion. 
Leonardson regarded her with admiration while 
she w^ speaking. When she hesitated he put in, 
eagerly: 

“ I would make you forget him, and everything.” 
*' No. no," she answered in a low voice, quivering 
with feeling ; “ I must have Harry ” 

" / must come first.” He locked at her greedily. 
Who was this ljoy;5B stand in his way, even to this 
degree ? 

She sighed again alinobl \\»*ar'lv. It seemed 
hopeless to struggle against fate ; tlic sudden out¬ 
break had left her as Suddenly depres-^ed and weak. 
Leoiiardsrn bent towards her, putting his Iclt hand 
on her arm, and turtied her face to him with his 
right. His own fai'c was flii'.lH'd, even its 

normal degno, and a hone heht •'lnn'f' in his eyes. 

Then, sloulv, he kissed her. blie stayed still, 
fascinated. When it was done shi shivered, and 
shook herself as though waking from ''loop. Then 
she got up and walked awav, her brain whirling. 
She was blindly angry, ycl fnghtened and subdued 
The man apjx'aled to the w'orst in her, and she 
resented it, as though he had l)ccn her footman 
But—she had not the strength to resist him. 



CHAPTER XX 

Harry was playing for tlic ^ior)l at^crickct fr>r 
Ihe first time. lie had been tffil a day or two bi;* 
fore by the Captain of the Eleven that liis stirNnccs 
•wonld be in request for the next .school match. 
This honour raisetl his spirits and brightened his 
outlook on life to some degree, for he had been 
passing through a somewhat miserable period. He 
began by imagining, generally witli little enough 
reason, that his family trouble was the subject of 
universal interest to everybody at Eton, and he had 
gradually allowed himself to grow morbid on the 
point. Consequently liis companions found him 
dull—^unlike himself; and—{>artly from an idea 
that he might not care for c^«mpany, partly as the 
result of liis reserve—they Jeft him a gof>d deal to 
hinasclf. 

fie worked carelessly and got into some trouble 
there, but cricket was always a refuge from his 
thoughts. •Almf)st all his spare time could be given 
to it—either practising at nets or actually playing 
—and he forgot his worries in the exercise and 
interest of the game. 

Thanks to the coaching at Arton, he started right 
away playing in his best form, and soon came to 
be regarded as a likely candidate for the team. He 
made a big score in one of the test games, and duly 
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received his reward—by being selected for this 
match. 

Eton batted first, and Harry, going in sixth, was 
last out for fifty-four of a total of two hundred and 
t^cntjf. Naturally enough, he was considerably 
elated at this performance ; everyone congratu¬ 
lated him, and, for the nonce, he trod on air. Then 
his turn c^e to field, and, as he left the pavilion, 
he caught sight of his mother standing at the end 
of the rinj of spectators, some thirty jrards away. 
His heart came into his mouth. His first impulse 
was to run up to her and greet her as usual—then 
he romemtxired. He must be firm—let her see he 
was in earnest. ' 

She watched anxiously, wistfully, and saw his 
expression change. His mouth and jaw set rigidly. 
Without another glance he stalked out with the 
others. 

But his day was spoilt. The trouble was back 
agaifi, ten times worse than before. He fielded 
brilli.antly, the chance of exerting every muscle 
gave him temporary relief, and he let nothing go 
by. Every otlier over he was out in the deep, and 
won frequent applause by saving apparently certain 
boundaries ; the effort acted as a safety-valve to his 
feelings. 

The visitors happened not to be a particularly 
strong batting side, and w*cre out in about two hours 
for a hundred and forty all told, so that Eton wcui 
comfortably by eighty runs on the first innings. 

Harry dreaded going back to the paviHon. He 
saw. without loolung, that his mother was still 
there and Kirby with her. Still, it had to be faced. 
Then it struck him. so that he wondered he bad 
not thought of it before, that she might have come 
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to say she would give up Leonardson. Immediately 
he was all eagerness to meet her. He hurried into 
his blazer and alm<»t ran till he was right up to 
her. Then something in her face told him she was 
not changed, and he stopj^ed in dismay. 

“Well, Harry,'’ she called out in a would-be 
cheerful voice. “ you do not seem particularly 
delighted to see me.” 

As Kirby was Nvith thorn and there ^ie people 
standing round, he could do nothing but reply: 

“ Of course I am, mother. How aw you ? “ 

They exchanged a few sentences, and then, as it 
was close cm six o'clock. Kirby had to go off to 
answer his name at “ absence.” the scliool call-over. 
Harry and his mother began to W’alk round the 
ground. The match was being played in “ Upper 
Club," the old ground where so many famous men, 
both in cricket and other spheres, have played 
for almost centuries—the new ground known as 
“ Agar's Plough ” not having quite lusurped the 
place of the beautiful old ” playing fields “ of Eton. 

They passed down the side next to the " Fellows' 
Pond ” and on among the old elms, giants in yeans 
and circumference, till they arrived at the peaceful 
reach of the Thames whicli flows gently past " Fel¬ 
lows' Eyot.” Not a w'ord had they spoken, Mrs. 
D’Enville being determined that Harry should be 
the first to break the silence wliich had supervened 
when Kirby left them. 

“ Why you come ? ’’ he demanded at last. 

She was watching him with a full heart, thinking 
how boyish and handsome he looked in his light- 
grey flannels, with the top button of his shirt undone, 
and his blue and black striped blazer open. Only 
the detexmination on his face surprised her. 
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"Harry, I wanted to see you." 

" Have you come to say jrou agree to give up that 
man ? " * “ 

He stared straight in front of him, his eyes fixed 
on vacancy. She could have laughed at the tragic 
humouT of the situation, only her heart was too 
sore. Her son cf>ldly dictating the terms on which 
he would consent to resume amicable relations ! 

" My devest boy, you must allow me to have a 
mind of mv own.” slie replied ; ” you do not-” 

He inte^pted gravely: 

" I have no control over you, mother. You can 
please, yourself.” 

This wa.s worse than anything she had expected. 
He was behaving like a quiet, self-possessed man of 
forty, she thought. 

"Don't talk like that, Harry, you hurt me.” 
She saw his face twitch, but the muscles did not 
relax. Then she slipjxid her hand in his arm—"but 
he gently disengaged it. 

" Harry, suppose I can't do what you jrant ? 
You don’t know everything. I am thinking of 
you as much as anything.” 

" Of me ? " 

" Yes. I have nothing of my ow'n, beyond the 
settlement of about six hundred a year." 

“Do you mean you would marry him for his 
money he demanded in the same cold voice he 
had used all through this conversation. • 

" Money is a necessity—but that is not all, of 
course,” she answered hastily. " Anyhow, he is 
already, or soon will be, one of the richest men in 
the world." 

" I would not touch a penny of his gold. I can 
cam my own living,” he said proudly. 
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His mother was at a loss. She knew so well, so 
much better than her poor boy, as she thought, 
how hard a place th» world may be with none of 
this filthy lucre— which he scoffed at in his ignorance 
—to grease the wheels. And it was for him—to 
some extent, a great extent—that she conte&platcd 
wedding Leonardson. 

** But what can you do ? " she cried at length, 
spreading her hands downwards in 4 A hopeless 
gesture. " You know I would give up uything for 
you : but, Harry, you are cruelly hard.* You don’t 
know what you arc asking.” 

' He nearly gave in. He repeated to himself his 
uncle's advice, that he must sec it through if he once 
started, before he could brace liimsclf to it, and then 
he had to clench lus t<-cth. 

*' Uncle Henry will help me. I shall find some 
thing.” 

•* You don't rrcan you won’t sec me ? ” she im¬ 
plored, her eyes searcliing his face. 

•” Ijiave not altered my mind, “the boy responded. 

He suddenly realised that, after all, she could not 
sec inside him, and he dung despairingly to Lord 
D’Enville’s words. Tliis was worse than he had 
ever thought. Still, the last two months had left 
their mark. The many hours of silent misery could 
not be forgotten m a moment. Above all, the shock 
he had received at the theatre had left an indelible 
impressiovon his soul. His poor attempt to drown 
his injured feelings in dissipation had ended so 
tragic^y. The whole of the gilt gone in one fell 
swoop. The fact that liis father, whom he always, 
till then, rather looked up to than otherwise, had 
been stripped of every honourable attribute at once, 
and shown up unmistakably in all the evil pettiness 
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of bis natw^Mive Xarry a blow from which be 
would nevej^nrover. Had he been older or without 
any stea4yu||j[1^ucnce, su^ as Lord D'Enville's, 
it might bAe efxic badly with him and turned him 
the wr^g%ay. As it was, it promised to make a 
man oftiim. At any rate, he was radically cured 
of any desire to repeal liis dissipation I The attrac- ' 
tions of a night in London were not likely to cause 
him great itaptation in the future. 

He peered.through the trees at the distant scoring- 
board. Tw wickets were down—he could just 
distinguish the figures—and he had been told to go 
in one higher in the list. 

“ I must go back, mother. I am sorry we cannot 
agree." 

She tried to decide on the best course, but could 
think of nothing likely to influence this inflexible 
son of bets. 

He commenced to retrace his steps, and, perforce, 
she followed him. 

" Harry'," she almost TDoaned. 

" Yes, nrotlicr ? " He stopjxid. 

" Can't you see I am longing to do what vou 
ask ? " 

It hurt him terribly that his mother should appeal. 
to him like this. She w-as as much to him as he 
was to her, and he badly wanted her back on the 
old terms of careless, but perfect, understanding. 

" Then, why not do it ? " ^ 

" If it were possible to reconcile it with my reason, 
my experience, I would. You forget I haw known 
the world for years, that I know Mr. Leonardsrm far 
better than you. He may seem unscrupulous, but 
he is used to other methods than ours—why, you 
child," she cried out in her emotion, " compared to 
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tome men he is honour %8elf )n <his dealings 
with women—so far as I am concerned, at any 
rate.” She paused for fear her vCtec should be 
heard, suddenly realising that she^ was almost 
shouting. e 

** He bribed father to divorced to let him 
marry j'ou. He has disgiaicd us—schemed and 
planned like a low cad to buy the whole family. 
He shall not buy me,” declared the wy, some of 
his uncle’s remarks recurring to his mijU. 

*' Give me time, Harry,” she begged then, im¬ 
pressed by hts firmness, and conscious in her inmost 
heart that she loved iiim the more for it. 

” Promise to haw notliing more to do with 
him.” 

** You arc unro.isonable. You ask im|x)ssibili- 
ties,” she answered, stnving to harden her heart. 
Since Harry would n<*t listen to lier, she would be 
compelled, in a greater degree than ever, to depend 
on herself. ” If you (annot treat me as a son should, 
I shah have to go away—that is all.” 

He walked on ; they were nearly back on tho 
ground, but no one was near at the moment. 

"He IS a dirty, dishonourable blackguard ! ” he 
hissed out. ” I will never speak to him if I can help 
it.” Turning quickly, he kissed his mother on both 
cheeks and then ran off. 

" It is him or me,” he said. 

• • « 4 • 

Ite. D’Enville returned to London in a dangerous 
mood—for herself. If ].eunardson harl seen her 
that ni^t no doubt he would have found her more 
amenal^ than ever before, and she would doubtless 
hav^ promised anything he desired in her despera- 
tica. 
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But fate so ordained it that he sho^d be called 
abroad by imperative business for a week. In his 
tremendous field of operations the guiding hand 
could not be replaced at once, and, occasionally, he 
was forSed to attend to one of the specially impor¬ 
tant crises which mtist occur in all large enter¬ 
prises. 

During same days Harry chanced to con¬ 
tract a sli^K chill after gijtting very hot one evening 
at the pets^iand tln^n soaked by a heavy shower, 
lie did not change f<»r some time, and incurred the 
penalty. 

That night he btcame feverish and could not 
sleep, so amused liimsclf by ptitting on a change 
suit and boots, clamlx^ring out of his own window, 
down a drain-pipe on to the ledge of the window 
underneath, and thence into the yard in front of 
his house. This absolutely illegal feat accom¬ 
plished, he walked calmly down the road. Enter¬ 
prises of tliis sort are nnJ« /taken purely for the 
satisfaction of breaking hjes, and Harry found an 
enormous relief in the simple fact that, he was 
parading the street at midnight in defiance of all 
authority and at the risk of certain expulsion'if 
detected. It suited his mood, however, excellently. 
He marched solemnly down till he came to the, 
schoolyard, which he examined from the outside, 
thinking it gloomy and rather weird-loojfing in the 
darkness. He could just discern the statue of 
*' pious Henry " in the centre. Not a soul;^i^d 
—even a poUceman failed to add cxcitem'^lfto 
the experience by necessitating American-In^an 
methods of evasioh. 

Rather boredAe made his way back and climbed, 
laboriously into^s room again. 
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His expedition bore fruit in an unexpected 
manner. The next morning he was in a high fever. 

Dr. Galt, the solemn and dignified physician who 
attended Mr. Gibson’s pupils, examined him and 
neported the result to the master. “Aitecrious 
case,” he observed ; “the relations should be in¬ 
formed at once.' Thcie K cause to fear pneu¬ 
monia." ^ 

" No immediate danger, I trust ? " nf^uired Mr. 
Gibson, much pt.'rtarbi.'d. tJc was lond^ltf Harry— 
apart from the kudos he would add to the house if 
he got into the eleven -and, bcsidts, a fatal termi¬ 
nation would be un<le>ir.ible in every way. 

" One can never tell." lesijonded the doctor, Vkith 
the gui^ded pessimism of his kind. As a matter 
of fact he was not very positive liimsclf, beyond the 
fact that the boy ^^as certainly very ill, and it is 
'Always wise to on the safe side. Should young 
D'Enville recover he would obtain the credit due to 


such an event. Otherwise—he rehearsed the formula. 
*' I was afraid from the first, my dear ^r. A very 
intractal^Ie case. You have my most sincere 


sy^ 


thy." 

manner on these occasions was beyond 


npFoadi, conve 3 ring the exact shade of respectful 
A^olence, but he sincerely hoped this mce boy 
^^uld recArer and enable him to express—as he 
greatly preferred doing—his equally tactful con¬ 
gratulation!. Meanwhile absolute quiet was essen- 
■tial^^'bo distractions. Had the boy anything 
onq^ymind? he asked Mr. Gibson. The latter 
hummed and hawed, finally allowing that the 


trouble between his parents wa> a oonceivalide cause 
o| depression —though not likely sqgpusly to affect 
V lad^f that age. 
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“ Hum," commented the doctor, ndn-^mmit- 
tally, "it is important he should be kept quiet- 
no excitement or worries of any kind. Should the 
case prove, as I fear, to he due to the ravages of the 
pneuinV>rocciis," he rubbed his hands together and 
looked nwT his spectacles. “ it will be advisaUe to 
haw a second opinion from London." 

" Anytl^g you consider necessary, of course, my ' 
dear doctOT, I will wire to the boy's mother and 
write to h)|t uncle. Lord D'Enville." 

" Ah, qttilc so-- most commendable. T will send 
a nurse at once—it is a necessity in these cases. 
And now I must be on my way. We doctors arc 
busy, cv(;n among these healthy lads. However, 
young D'Enville has a sound constitution—we must 
hope for tlie best. I will look in again in an hour 
or so’s time to see everything is going along 
satisfactorily.’’ 

He departed willi the air(»f haNang conferred a 
favour--wliich is a valuable asset in his profession. 

On liis return he pi«nounct?d that the symptoms 
left no doubt that pmeumonia had set in. and Mr. 
Gibson despatched messagi's to Harry’s mother and 
imcle. He was not surprised to see Mrs. D’Enville 
in the course of the afternoon. He usually treated 
all the mothers of his pupils with a ponderous 
Inimour whicli he consider^ consonant with his own 
- dignity and due to their charming sex, but su(^ 
a case as this demanded a gravely Sympathetic 
Ix-aring. 

'■ Ah, Mrs. D'Enville,” he said, rising graoously 
to meet her—she had been shown into his study— 

" this is a sad affair. However, I am glad to assure 
you there is no danger. Dr. Galt, an eminently 
trustworthy physician, considers that, with the 
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strictest quiet and avoidance of all disturbing 
circumstances, there is little oc(.;ision for 
alarm." 

Mrs. D’Envillc stared at him anxiously while he 
was speaking. 

“ Little occasion ? " she echoed. ^ 

" Pneumonia must always be a matter for soni': 
anxiety," responded Mr. Gibs(»n, " but with the 
careful nursing he will have, in addttjpn to the 
most skilful medical treatment, wc nceTanticipate 
nothing abnormal. Bc.sid»s,'' lie adde^" it must 
all conduce to a favourable result that Harry will 
have the benefit cd a mother's soothing sympathy 
at once." 

Somewhat to liis ^urpri^e she turned away with 
tears in her eyes, and j'iud : 

" I^y God lie may think s()." Then she cried 
out : " Take me to him— now. imnu'fliatelv." 

" My dear Mrs. D'Enville, 1 assure you there is 
no rea.son to flistress yourself." he commcnc!-<l 
dcprecatingly. He feared a scene. Women were 
such undependable entatures. 

" No, no," she broke in. almf>ft vildly ; " go and 
find out if I can see him. Tell the nurse to ask him 
if he wants me to come." 

" But of cour?c. Only let me Uig r.l you b) be 
calm. It is impcirtant to keep him as quiet and 
undisturbed as possible-” 

" Please ^ at once," she said, lifting her hands 
and pressing the palm?, together in front of her in 
her S«ixicty. " I will be very gwl.” 

Mr. Gibson wondered at her emotion, but walked 
with a dignified step to the door and disappeared 
on his errand. 

Jfa. D'Enville threw herself on a chair, biting 
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her handkerchief to 'control her agitation. This 
summons had frighten^ her. Suppose Harry died ? 
She rushed down to EtOT without'stopping to think ; 
she only felt she must see him—be near him. While 
the master was away she stared vacantly at the 
clock, fler mind racked with a vague foreboding of 
disaster. 

When he returned, his face was grave and a 
slight fro\wi contracted his brow. He was both 
piitzled and troubled. She sat up eagerly, e3reing 
him. • 

" I sent your message in by the nurse. She in¬ 
formed me your son was in a high state of fever, 
and must not be disturbed unavoidably. However, 
since it was his mother, of course she would tell 
him.” 

” Y(«. yes ? ” 

” She did so, and hi. - I tnist the pf)or fellow is not 
delirious— said he would not son you unless you had 
agi|td to liis wishes. That,” concluded Mr. Gib¬ 
son; “ is all I coUld make of it ” 

A blank Jook'hpicad over her face, and she sank 
back in the chair 

” I am sorry—deprecated Mr. Gibson, won-' 
dcring what the explanation coiUd be, 

” Oh, what am I to do ? ” she moaned, disre¬ 
garding him entirely. This was more than she 
could bear. 

“Are you sure there is no danger?” she de¬ 
manded. 

‘‘Not at present. I understand the crisis will 
occur in a few days' time.” 

Mrs. D’Enville got up, staggering a little, so she 
had to support herself on a chair. She forced a 
smile. 
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“ Poor Hany ! Wc hadA slight disagreement, 
dnd no doubt hLs illness ma^ifics Perhaps just 
now it may be ns well not to fret him. Since I 
know there is no immediate danger I tliink it will be 
Ixist for me to go away quietly. Will you |lvc me 
the doctor's address, please ? ’’ 

Mr. Gibsrm did so. and she went away, after 
rcquc'sting liim to give Harry her bcst«love. She 
could not remain in llic hoiLsc, or even see the 
nurse. She had marie up her mind duriftg the Iswt 
few days that, dc.>^pitc Harry's opposition, she would 
acccjit Lconartlson. Was licr resolve to break 
down at the very first time of asking. At any rate, 
she would wait a day or two. 

Sho/ound Dr. Tialt at home, enjoying his cup of 
tea. He was not a little astonished at her vague, 
excited manner, but he perceived that she required 
reassurance. Therefore he made as light of the ease 
as pr^sible. Tlicrc was nothing.at present toy^ 
apprehensive about, ho declared, anjl n«. doubt me 
di.sea.se would run its normal coufso, while the 
chances were all in favour of the paiient- -an excep¬ 
tionally healthy bf>y. She might .be certmn every¬ 
thing possible would be done. The best medicines 
were rest and quiet. Of course she had seen liim. 
No ? There was no objection, if she did not excite 
him. 

Mrs. D’Eaville could not explain. She asked 
several more questions, learnt that for some days 
there would be no change, that Dr. Galt would like 
Sir Gerald Black’s opinion, and arranged for the 
consultation. She ga\'e him her address, and he 
promised to telephone to her twice a day how Harry 
progressed. Just as she was leaving she inquired 
whether mental worry would militate against her 
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son’s recovery The doctor was surpnsrd, and 
hoped there was nf>thing senous of tlio kind It 
always improvtd a pititnt's chances if his mind voa 
at case. 

Witlt4hjs I.xst srnt< n< c imging in her cars she took 
her departure All thi y\,iy up t<> London it bi'at 
on her bi.un '^he strove unavailingly to turn h^r 
thoughts cjfSewlurc, for she know it would dfm.ind 
all hi r power of will to carry through lu r purjy^sc 
fhiit nigh^at dinner .1 gay pirty at tlic Carlton — 
she was m btilli.uit f<»rm, witty and vivacious 
It was late (U she cxcntually dand to srek repose 
Darkness is no good ally when the will dcsiies to 
oppose the licait. 



CHAPTER XXI 

Nearly a week later Lady Mulford fouikd Harry's 
mother seated in at herold French writing- 

desk in the boudoir of the flat in North Street. It 
was half-past ten, and a c>ill at that hour no mean 
fear to perform in the name of friendship. 

In tite-middle of tlie seasrm both ladies wore 
naturafly upto their eye.^ in onRagements ; though, 
from the nature of things, ihey had nf)l met in the 
mean time. The fomur’s tune ^iilly occupied 
cmleavouring to follow, with soig'; Apj)roach to 
eflicient chapiironagc the peregrjnWti -ns of her 
debutante daughter, Idorcncc. Mrs. T>5EnvtlIo, not 
yet legally free, was .-onstrained to ' r.( s/c some 

measure of privacy, and could not attend any of 
the big functions which I'lorcncc Kirby found so 
enthralling, even had she been inclined. 

With an ache in her head and a W'orse one in her 
htart, the |X)or woman was perusing for the tenth 
time an epistle from Ixonardson, w’hcroin he an¬ 
nounced his Immediate return to London, and asked, 
in somewhat pcr«“tnpl«<ry language, for a quiet 
dinner with her the following evening. 

" Good heavens, Connie," she cried with an effort 
at cheerfulness, as she rose to greet her early visitor, 
are you living the simple life in London, or is it 
an earthquake ? " 
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Lady Miilford kissed her affectionately Her 
{2:ood-natured sotd was much perturbed. She her¬ 
self had lately seen much of leonardson, and liked 
him well enotigh for what he was. Her husband 
continued to cntJiuse on the subject, for the coal- 
feld project progressed apace. She knew nothing 
definite of the trouble between Harry and his 
tnotijer, and, on the whole, had come to regard the 
probability of Lconardson marrying her friend with 
<*quanim’‘y. But this morning slie had received 
a communication which entirely upset her notions. 

“ I had no idea Harry was so ill, dear,” she 
replied ” Henry D’Eiiviilc has written to me from 
Eton.” 

” I didn't write,” rcspond<*d the other, passing 
her hand woanly across her brow. “To tcU the 
truth, this last ’'ock 1 liavc scarcely known what 
I am doing.” 

” But wh-' .ire you not down there ? ” 

Mrs. l)'l-’;\ill'^ laughed w:i'i a wild note, which 
almtri ;jj-gi>lcd h\-stefia. 

” I, nioilior, i\m not allowed to see liim,” she 
answered.' 

“What do you mean? Here, sit dowTi, Ma^ 
you arc upset. ” She pressed her gently into a 
chair. " Tell me about it.” she went on in a calm 
voice, realising her companion was on the verge of 
breaking down badly. 

" He won’t have anything to do with me unless 
I give up my—acquaintance with Howard Lconard¬ 
son. Then he gets this pneumonia. I am half- 
crazy with it all, and no one to help.” 

” You might have come to me.” 

” I covildn’t, Connie. I—I thought I would just 
wait till Harry got over the crisis. Perhaps he will 
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see me then. He doesn’t \inde]|ltand, poor boy. 
Listen: &Ir. Lconardson has us fit in his pf)\ver— 
Charles and me, and, througli us, Harry. He can 
ruin us if he likes—oh, heavens I I wish I were 
dead." She dropped her head back, and "flared 
hopelessly in front of her. 

" But I don’t follow—why is Ihib ? " 

" Oh, we owe him simply thou.saud.s, and—you 
kiiow what he is. I cannot resist him," the words 
capic as though involuntarily from lior lipf, " he is 
so determined, and he fascinates me. dominatc> me. 
If only Harry could get ow.t Ids dislike it w-*uM all 
be so easy." 

Lady'Mulford’s face grew solemn. Maic D’Jin- 
vilJe scartfely seemed in her right mind. Her 
individ.uAIity, Intr quickins.? (d ji'-rceptinn, were 
gonc,.,ahd a dazed. In IpUss cxprcs&i >0. such as one 
sees in a hunted hare or a frightened iroase, made 
her appear ten years older, at leicst. Nunc allevia¬ 
tion must be found, or. at this ral<-, the stiad would 
knock her up complilv'v wry soon. 

f L* I have tiled to iorgrl.” went (*n Ijie other— 
bt.s of amusement, llic istres, motor drives, watch- 
g the pc>lo, dinners, sup|n.^, bridge," slie rambled 
on aimlessly, " but it doesn't seem to hdp much. 
The doct(*r says i>ncc he is over the crisis he. will 
soon mend, then I can go to see him, Harry 
doesn't undeatand liow dilficult it is for me. or he 
w'ouldn't ask it. P<K)r fellow jx^rliaps he wants 
me, too. Do you think he does. Connie ? " She 
sat up e.agerly, licr face alight with tliis novel idea. 
I^y Mulford took her hand. 

" Of course he docs, Maic. Come, pull yourserf 
together. Did you hear me say 1 have a letter from 
your brother-in-law ? ” 
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“My brother-in-law? Oh yes, Henry—but he 
isn’t-" 

“ Never mind, dear. He asked me to see you 
and tell you-” 

" Yfc ? ” cried tlie mother, as her friend paused. 

*' That the crisis is imminent.” TJic speaker’s 
voice was very grave now. 

■' Ah 1 ^^jen he will soon be on the mend/’ broke 
in the listener. 

” Have^ou considered what would happen if the 
crisis turned the wrong way ? ” Lady Mulford 
asked gently--her own voice hardly under controj. 
Poor Male, it was horribly i>athetic to see her in this 
staiter 

” What ? You don’t mean to say he might die ? 
The doctor told me yi-slerday, when he telephoned, 
that Harry’s pfgress was as good <is could be 
exjxjcted.” 

" Yes, belt hi! has Ixx-n making the best of it. 
Harry luigged thorn to toll nothing likely to worry 
yoil. As a nulliT ol fact this letter,” she hold up 
Lord D’lvrviJlo’s, “says lha; nr is being kepi back 
by soihethj^i'g —some mental trouble -which pre¬ 
vents him making a proper fight. Can you guess 
what it Is ? ” 

Maie D'Enville got up out of her chair. A radi¬ 
ance shone in her eyes which softened them wonder¬ 
fully. The worn, anxious,expression \¥as gone, and 
Lady Mulford stared at her a moment in amazement. 
The feeble, vacillating woman was transformed into 
. a quietly determined, if anxious, mother, whose 
doubt and uncertainty were fled. 

HI Harry had won ! the relief from the strain was 
immeasurable, and her sole idea now was to go to 
him as quickly as might be and set his mind at rest. 
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She forgot Leonardson entirely for the time. Harry 
might be dying—from her fault. Her fault! It 
must not be. She remembered—as though it were 
a far-away dream—that someone said he would not 
have her informed that he was dangcrousk' ill for 
fear of distressing her. How big—how noble - of 
him, when he was estranged from licr, to thinkot her 
and wish t(j spare her pain ! She saw him agJiin as a 
baby—her own baby—when the world^was y'^ung. 
and life still something of a rose-garde^ to wander 
in and imagine pleasant fictions— so nithlessly 
destroyed since. Charles, her Inislxvnd, had been 
9. brave and charming prina?—onccl And only 
Kanif left of it all. He had not disappointed her. 
^hc rea^d that he constituted the sole connecting 
link %i|||wccn her and a {lossibility of salva¬ 
tion. 

Then Leonardson recurred to her mind. She 
saw him. as it were, the dark, mcnacn^ sliadow of a 
\’ultun* hanging in the infinite, waiOng fo drop on 
the carcase beneath directly the breath of life has 
departed. The bieatli of life—her son. i^honld he 
die she were alom; indeed -at the men y of the first 
lurking shadow which desccnd< donhurhelplessncss. 
For the first time-pcrliajw owing to tlie effect of 
the prolonged strain— licr mind viewed tilings from 
a cleaner, saner standpoint. 

She could not w.iit to reason, the all-(rngrossing 
impulse mflst be obeyed. 

“ I am going to him now',’* she declared, " my 
boy—he shall have his way." 

Lady Mulford smiled, and a mist obscured her 
vision. Her errand was well and happily ^r- 
formed. 
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Harry opened bis eyes and groaned. He was 
restless and uncomfortable. The fever held him, 
and his mind wandered at intervals. It was jolly 
of Uncle Henry to sit with him so much; he was a 
real good sort. How big tfce room seemed—then 
he remAnbered he had been moved into the private 
part of the house. Wlien was it ? The eflort tried 
his memory too much, so he gave it up. After all 
it mattered#very little. 

He wondered who was taking his place in tlic 
eleven. Hfibcit Larking was certain to get in — 
that was a good thing. Why had he not been to 
sec him to-day ? The nurse came in and gave him 
some muck or other to drink, smoothing his pillow. 
She seemed a good sort. Tlu'n his mind went ofl on 
an expedition into space. His father, in the^prm 
of a jackal, was prowling alA)Ut—and Iconardson, 
like the tiger at th(. TCoo, only he was a tiger—and 
his mother, n Mghtcned hind, ghun ing timidly this 
way; and thai as he had seen them when alarmed fn 
the deer funst in Scotland J.T.'t year, when he had 
done soroc stall.mg for the firsi tin»o. 

By Jove ! lu: would shoot tlio tiger—with a spas 
modic jerk he recovered consciousness again. Ho 
wanted his mothei. What were they muttering 
about in the room ? They were always muttering. 
How could a fellow see if the blinds were down ? 
Old Galt was coming, he supposed. He turned a 
little, and thought he would try and sleep. 

Then a hand slipped under his head as he heard 
tlic door close. He opened his eyes -- surely he was 
dreaming ? . 

“ Mother,” he murmured. Then he gave a little 
stnigglo, as though to move from her embrace. 
Her lips wore on his forehead. 
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“It is all right, Harry, I pronuse," she whis¬ 
pered. 

The boy sighed. He did not know if he dreamed 
or not, but it was a si||h of relief straight from lus 
heart. He snuggled his face towards her^euid lay 
quiet. In a few moments more he was asleep. 

• « « • ^ 

“ He will do nicely," remarked Sir Gerald Black. 
“ I do not think my services will be required further. 
"I could not leave liim in better hands than my 
colleague’s ; ’’ he bowed as he uttered the stereo- 
tyi^d phrase. “ Perfect quiet and good nursing. 
Astonishing how well he has passed through the 
critidll . pliasc. Quite remarkable. X anticipate 
no atfionnal developments. Should any occasion 
arise' when my advice is considered df«irable, my 
friend will of course let me know. Good-day, Mrs. 
D’Enville--may T be permitted to congratulate you 
cm the cmmenlly satisfactory condition of ;the 
patient-good-day. Lord D’Envillc—most happy if 
I have been of any slight service." The two doctors 
bowed themselves out, after receiving the grateful 
thanks of Harry's niothcr and uncle 

“ Most interesting.” remarked tlie specialist to 
Dr. Galt, as they descended the stairs. "No doubt 
the reconciliation with his mother exercised a most 
beneficial influence—a stimulus no medical science 
could af)pl3{. Ah ! strange are the means by which 
one acquires merit in tliis world," he muttered under 
his breath. 

" I beg your pardon ? ’’ politely interjected the 
other. 

“ I was merely reflecting that I had very grave 
doubts of the issue until the lad’s mother arrived," 
Sir Gerald answered. He was very glad to have 
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another success to his record, but be knew it was 
due more to natural than to medical remedies. 

Lord D’Enville’s face was strangely mild—for 
him. 

" Yo* liavc chosen ^^^scly, Made. I congratulate 
you. Now I have Sir Gerald’s instructions to send 
you to bed at once. Wc do not want two patients 
on our lian^. You shall sec him in tlie morning, 
and Mr. GiSson has kindly had a room prepared for 
you here. •! am staying in Windsor." 



CHAPTER XXII 


The next raominR, tlje futient beiXg definitely 
out of danger, Mrs. D'Enville went np»to town for 
a few hours to attend to several matters. Having 
finally, as «he considered, crossed the Rubicon, there 


was no going back, and she must prepare to face th^ 
musitft But li(T heart wa-* light, and she regretted 
n^hing. She required :ionte luggage, for one thing ; 
tKn she must mh-rm L(f*r.ardso:». by letter, tliat 
she could not m e liim again -aial a'.tbit results. 


Lord D'Envill'* had promised his help. was 
agreeably sul•pri^cd at liis rea;ption of he^—his 
kindness to Harry—liis thoughtluhit^ss and care 
generally. 

She had been amazed when she learnt In- had been 


at Eton tha*e daj^s—ever since Ilai:r\ 's illness 
reached a really acute stage. Pondering these 
recent events, and with the new calm of spirit 
mirrored in her serene countenance, she inserted licr 
latchkey in the door and entered the flat. 

She pi(dKd her letters off the table in the hall and 
moved across into the boudoir. She was examining 
her correspondence, spreading the letters out to 
see which she would open first, when she cauglit 
sight of one in Leonardson's handwriting. Pushing 
the door back she made her way across to her desk, 
tearing the envelope open. What did he want ? 
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The neat, regular writing acted like a cold douche 
upon her. A careworn look crept back into her 
iacc and she recalled his holc^ over them Nrith a 
shiver. 

" Good (flMkng,’' exclaimed tlie cause of this 
revulsioif feeling, "I was so absorbed in my 
thoughts that I did not hear the arrival of their 
object. Good heavens, Mai<r. I am not going to eat 
yon! ” • 

• Tliis exclamation resulted from her reception <»f 
his remark. “ She had come into the llat unnoticed 
by the servants- - he must have b('o:i in t:i awaii 
her--she had tele phoned to say she wos coming up 
to Imich. 

Her c/»lour fad«'d, and she rwemed alv.ut to faint— 
clutching tin; edge of he* desk to si.'u«ly henseif. 

" You ! " she g.ojvd. 

After all.siithadsiuui'e.vnise. It \va.^ ludenough 
to defy hiui on p;nH r--no\v site avouM have to go 
through with it in perst»n, fa''.c to huv. She still 
feared him ; he ^till jxissesM-d the i>c'wc‘r to affect 
Iicr, and she wjis weak yet from the long mental 
strain. 

" I returned this morning. They told me you 
would be home ab(»ut iiow'. when I called—so I 
waited.” He moved towards her. 

" Stay where you arc,” she panted. 

” Why, what on earth is the matter with you ? " 
He halted in sheer bew'ilderment. Had %he gone 
out of her sensc.s ? This was a very different wel¬ 
come to what he had been looking forward so 
eagerly. 

** You must go—I never want to see you again." 

The sentence loft her a.s though each word was 
* expelled by her heart's blood. The tension of her 
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anxiety the night before, while Harry lay for a few 
minutes between bfe and deatli, could not but leave 
its mark. Her usual oompf>surc and ease of manner 
were beyond her reach. She felt likty^^-stcrical 
girl. . 

Leonardson smiled. Tliis behaviour must w the 
result of some foolish mistake. He moved towards 
her again confidently. 

*' What have I done ? You are. not *ngry with 
me r I have never ecasfd to think o^ you—are 
you displeased r " 

“No—-noi anjrrv <>r displi-ast-d.*’ She 
quickly behind the* desk, thus putting it h tween 
them. This action was so ohviou> tliat he stopped 
again, marvelling. His flow i-. w* re all alxiut the 
room,- he noticed sevi ral littli- tfuiris he had given 
to her lying about. The trutii ne\':r s* uck him. 
Whv should it ? “ ' 

“ Will you explain ? “ His voie«- wa'^. Of»mmanding 
now. .uigcr was commencing to stir in liis soul, 
and his eyes narrowed a trifle. 

“There is no need to go into detaih," she said, 
her self-possessiim returning. “ I am afraid our— 
acquaintance must ci^ase.” 


“ Are you mad ? '' he demanded. 

“ No—I have made a mislakr. I apfdogisc if I 
have misled you as well.” 

For some reason she began to experience a sensa¬ 
tion of self*reliance. She no longer dreaded his 
wrath as at the first moment of horror, wlicn she 
became aware of his presence in her room. She 
thought of Harry and her promise, and was amazed 
at her own strength. It was as though Leonard- 
son shrank from fictitious dimensions and resumed 
the proportions of a human being. Suddc-nlv 
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she remembered he was a rich nobody, and even 
a thought oi contempt reinforced her courage. 

" Think what you are saying." He scowled 
openly now; rage obtaining the mastery. There 
was ncLHiistaking her meaning. The slighting tone 
of her witc, the proud look—all carried conviction 
of her sincerity. 

" I have thought well," she returned. 

" Then you propose to dismis.s me— me —with a 
word ? ” , 

She laughed recklessly— a sudden notion seizing 
her. Tlie word-s came from her mouth straight from 
her heart. 

" As I dismiss an impertinent footman.” 

. For a moment she quailed—such fierce anger 
Uazed from hi* eyes. Had the desk not been be¬ 
tween lhf*< j»c would have struck her. But he 
recovered his self-control almost immediately. 

" You arc not yourself. What have you been 
doing ? " 

"Choosing between good and evil." She was 
astonished at her own words. Surely it could not 
be she, Male D'Knville, the gay, the dissipated 
butterfly, talking like a Salvation Army lass ? 
But she enjoyed it—her nerves were braced now. 

He raised his hand palm upwards, slowly closing 
in tlic fingers. 

" I hold you like—that," he exclaimed, suiting 
the action to the words. • 

" Pooh ! " she retorted airily. " You forget your¬ 
self. Mr. Leonardson. I do not care a rap for your 
heroics." 

." And you forget that I can ruin you—and I will— 
you and that damned husband of yours I You 
cannot play fast and loose with me." 
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She contrived to smile easily, lightly, in spite of 
an inward tremor. He really was rutlicr alarming, 
with his lips drawn back in a sneer and tlie veins 
standing out on his forehead, as he hurled the v.'ords 
at her. * 

** You can do precisely as you please, Mr. Lronard- 


son. 

“ And if I please to beggar you ? Come, 
Maie-.” • 

“ Mrs. D'Envillc,” she broke in. , 

“ Are you wise to defy me ? Romombt?r, there 
are more than yourself to suffer. That son of 
yours, for instance—-he will bo prouder of you than 
ever." 

“ I think he will," she answ-cred, with an expres¬ 
sion on her face that pxizriou hir..' 

He dropped his eyes for a moment, ltd she took 
the opportunity to slip from behind tlie ih'sk and up 
to ^e bell. The movement was made so rapidly 
that it N/as over as he realised her change of position. 

" Before you go, Mr. Leonardson. I would like to 
repeat that I regret having misled yon- if I did. 
I—^have not known my own mind till—yesterday.” 

” Ladies have the reputation of a capacity for 
altering what they are pleased to term their minds,” 
he sneered. “ I advise you to think again. I will 
give you till tliis evening. Unless I hear from you 
by then that this folly is past, you will live to rue the 
day you defied me. When j'ou are dcstituU;, you 
may be glad of my protection—witJiout my name.” 
His fury broke out afresh, for this woman was very 
desirable in his eyes, and he was not accustomed to 
be thwarted. 

She pressed the bell without answering, but her 
eyes glittered, her features remained calm. 


Come, 
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When the man came m. she said qvietjy: 

“ Show Mr. Leonardson out, please, James.” 

" I will give you till to-night,” he muttered, with a 
glance froitf his dark eye which sent a cold shiver 
down h|r back. Ills face was working with baHied 
rage, aim he spoke with difficulty. 

When the door closed behind the financier, who 
represented to her the embodiment of worldly 
success, of^^oncy and the power money brings, 
she fell intcii.a chair and burst into hysterical sobs. 

“ Oh, Harry, arc you satisfied now ? ” she moaned 
over and over again. 

'n s price wa.s heavy, and she did not undervalue 
it. What lay in front of her she could not con¬ 
jecture. But her conscience was at case, though 
her heart migb ' be heavy and her mind distracted. 
Many peoj^ \\ould have been justly astonished 
could tiify have lx;en jicrmitted a glimpse of her 
then. Her resolution had sustained her just so 
long as the interview lasted—^licr nerve gave way, 
like a violin-string when the peg which holds it 
taut is suddenly loosened, directly Leonardson was 
out of her sight and the necessity of courage was 
no longer pressing. 

Leonardson's mood w'ris as black as his looks when 
he found liimself outside in the road. This was the 
first clicck he had received for a long time, and from 
a quarter he least expected. Proceeding direct to 
her flat on his return from the Continent, with a 
pleasantly eager anticipation of seeing her again, he 
had been shown in by an obsequious servant—^who,'-': 
was well aware of the progress of his suit, and con- 
sequcntly anxious to please—to await her arrival. 
He had lost his temper, while she had not. This 
added to liis wrath, and he began to hate her, or to 
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foresee that he easily might.. There was no room 
or capacity in his nature for unselfish love. Maie 
D’Enville pleased his senses and suited his require¬ 
ments. The combination satisfied his standard 
for judging mves. But this opposition while 
infuriating him, at the same time aggravate bt^th 
his passion for her and his desire to make her suffer 
should she defy him. 

She should have her chance, he told limself; on 
her be tlic blame if she had not the sensQ to take it. 

Leonardson, since we last met him, had fallen a 
victim to that complaint vulgarly denominated a*? 
“swelled head." This very night his friend and 
admirer, Baroness Metsor, was to entertain a select 
and distinguished cumpimy to a dinner and “ At 
Home," where he was the pihe df thistance. The 
Mulfords'interest had borne fniit in oth^t directions, 
and be was already sought after by peisonages 
w’hosc position and importance rendered their 
advances highly gratifying to Ids self-esteem. His 


hospitality had been accepted by men whose names 
were famou-s beyond England, and he had received 
an intimation Uiat his art treasures were an object 
of interested curiosity to an even liigher circle. 

It suddenly W’as bumc in upon him that he might 
do better than marry a woman who, after all, was 
besmirched . This was a new thought, bred of his 
offended conceit. Let her beware ; he would show 
her that n© one living might trifle with Howard 
Leonardson. Thus pleasantly communing with 
^imself he repaired to the City to wind up the 
rbusiness which had taken him abroad. 

Mrs. D'Enville’s face showed signs of the conflict 
of the morning when she reached Mr. Gibson's 
house again about six o’clock. 



CHAPTER XVI 

Tlie remainder of the holidays passed rapidly 
enough for Harry—what with his cricket practice, 
and the amount of lime he now spent with his 
uncle, wlio gave him a good deal to do in regard to 
estate giatters. Tliey rode together on most 
. mornings, and he always gave an liour or two to 
amusing his young cousins. They were only four 
and five years old now, .and their father, at present, 
left them a great deal to their nurses. He had them 
down to lunch occasionally, and after tea for an 
hour, and he took them out driving when lie went. 
They regarded him with affectionate awe, and the 
bjg-hcarted, sdured man wished he understood 
them, but he did not. He had very definite ideas 
on the subject of their education when they were a 
year or two older, but now he was half afraid of, 
though entirely devoted to them. Harry .spent any 
spare time he could with them, and they considered 
him a most entertaining and exciting individual. 

The evenings tried him sorciy. After dinner his 
uncle usually read, sometimes they played chess, 
but ever when he was alone the weight of his 
'.trouble descended afresh, and lay like lead on his 

mind-. 

, . - At last, ten days before he was due to return to 
'^ton, the case came on. lathing was said on the 
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She sat with till dinner, which she and Lord 
D’Enville took the master, and afterwards 
disburdened her iWnd to her brother-in-law. 

Since the day before, her opinion of Lord D’En¬ 
ville hid undergone a considerable modification. 
In former days she had liked him, but considered 
him rather slow and dull. Now, for some rca- on she 
did not stop to analyse, his presence acted as a 
sedative aim stimulant combined. 

She experienced a sensation of safety when with 
him. He seemed so calm and practice, a r< ck on 
which she could stand against her tribulations. 

It was an immcn.se relief to tell him her tale 
and the sjonpatljctic gravity of his 
gavi her comfort, wltich was badly 

■\ 

is to be done, Henry ? ” she asked at 

You owe him three thoasand pounds ? ” 

“Owe him—if you put it that w'ay. It..was 
supposed to be payment for services rendered. 
Charles was fully aware of it—hut that hardly 
helps." ^ 

“Nor-we must consider the money as owing. 

It must be paid." 

■' But how ? " she interjected. 

" I will settle it. You miet be quit of Ibis 
man. He must have no hold on you." 

■ ■ 011 1 " she cried, keenly touclied by hft generosity 
i'.nd the manner in which he spoke—as though it 
were an insignificant detail. 

“ Have you considered what j'ou are going to do 

yourself }" 

“ I—I don’t know," she hesitated ; “ go on in the 
usual way, I suppose." 
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" I rather doubt whether iMur income will run 
to it—we shall see." * 

A bewildered look spread ovef her fd<.e She had 
not given two thoughts of the money side of the 
case since she saw Leonard^on 4 

Lord D’EnviUo Hbumcd 

" It occurs to me that Mr Lconardson will Ium 
some httlc to saj m the matter I will write to 
him, enclosing the rlieque—I have a*chequc*book 
with me on Harry's account—and Lwill inform 
him that you dtsiic him to understand Im.Uly 
that your acquaintance i» at an end Is tliat 
nght ’ " 

*' Oh. will you ’ Thank \»m—it »s good of yon," 
she answead, overcome at tlu 'evidence of 

consideration " I am so ttnd <>f if ^ry 
You can t conceive how glad I am, how than 
make it up with Hairy I fed a chlfen’nt pe 
it needed something of the kmd for me to rea 
there are bitter things than jibt .imusing one's self' 
and having plenty of money I had forgotten 



lately " 

" 1 think We are all apt to foigct ' he responded 
with a grasc mile '* After all, though, it is a 
question who has the Ust of it the humming'birds 
who sip the honey of hfe tor am>isement, or the bees 
who collect it for a Lving I gave up the attempt 
to do eit^r ” 

" What IS the honey ^ " she askc*d 

" What each individual chooses to select," he 
rephed whimsic ally ' m rnv > ase it was happiness ; 
m Mr. Leonardson s —gold . m Harry’s—what shall 
we say ’—a hundred m the Lton and Harrow match 
—for the moment I fancy the dilettante humming* 
birds score, on the whole It is seldom wise to tain 
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anything seriously. One generally regrct<% it in the 
long run.” 

'* I don’t agree with you." she said—his words had 
sulhcecl to turn the conversation from the subject 
of thanksi which he was anxious to avoid. “ I can 
speak lor a hummjng-Urd, and some of them would 
give all tlic sips in the world lor one good long 
draught, cvei^if they died after it. One grows tired 
of sipping, and takes to long drinks, eventually to 
excess, from thcer lx>rcclom. ’ 

Lord D'Enville got up. “ Now 1 will be off and 
wnte this tetter, instead of talking nonsense. I want 
out estimable friend to receive it as soon a.-? jxMisible.'' 

lin y said good-ii'glii and M:uc D’Enville retircd 
to her rooff n i lu-^ie jieaceful frame of mind than 
for inajj) a wi ary day. Whctlicr she would regret 
in the future or not. at present the sole sentiment 
which ll0^^essed her wai> thankfulness. Harry on 
the road to recovery and reconciled to her ; Leon* 
ardson’s growing ascendency over her mind and 
body, wliich she knew for evil, finally cast off, and 
Henry D’Enville to back her up. The latter might 
Ix' eccentric, but he inspired her with confidence. 
She felt so calm and happy that she fell asleep almost 
at once, which was likewise a novel experience in 
these days. 

It was two days later, when Harry veas visibly 
and rapidly picking up strcngtli and thrown;^ oft the 
disease, that Charles D'En\allc arose from a Board 
Meeting of the Klangor Mine in a state of bewil¬ 
dered dismay. Their chairman had announced 
briefly that operations would be postponed inde¬ 
finitely, jiLst at the very moment when everything 
jW'as ripe for commencing. 

Lconardson asked him to come into the sccre- 
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tary's room for a private talk, and he followed him 
mth all sorts of uneasy speculations as to his moan- 
ings. 

liis friend and ally shut the door. Hiarles D’Kn- 
ville could make nothing of jiis cxprr‘>?.|pn. The 
financier was at home hew, and master i>f the 
situation. Inscrutable and imptessivo, he propurotl 
to taste the proliininary flavtnir of iiis revenge. It 
was immaterial that diaries D’Enville*had done liis 
best—^he was mixed up in the affair, a^d lie was in 
no case to resist. A tool that had blundered. 
Leonardson reminded himself. 

“ You want to sec me ? " asked the tool. " What 
is this delay caused by ? T Lhonglit cverytlilng was 
ready, that crushing opcratn.ns wmild start imme¬ 
diately—this week, was it nf>l ? ” 

Leonardson allowed a grim 'inile to curl his 
lip. 

** I am the immediate cause of the delav.” he 
? ^ 

said shortly. 

'• What ? ” 

“ I am afraid you will draw no dividends this 
year, or next, or tlic year after, from Klangor ; " 
a sneering smile added grace to the words. 

Charles D'Enville gaped—his jaw dropping, a:id 
Leonardson rolled the first sw'cete of vengeance on 
his palate. 

“ It may interest you to know also that the 
* UWqne •will shortly be going into liquidation.” 

'* You are joking,” muttered the other. 

” TJie new mortgages on Mitchet will be fore¬ 
closed.” 

This was more than Charles D'Enville co:iId 
stand. He pulled himself together and assumed ills 
lightest, easiest manner. 
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'* My dear Leonardson,” he beg^, *' if it amases 
you to be mysterious, I find it distinctly tedious.” 

Tlie other luted his eye on his victim. 

” The late Mrs. D'Enville has declined my further 
acquain|ance. You will recollect that our bargain 
included a provision that she should—take a rather 
different view of my attentions.” 

” Really, wu do not propose to hold me respon¬ 
sible for thervagarios of a woman’s whims ? ” asked 
the other, ,with an interrogative lift of the eyc- 
bro\vs. 

Lconard'^on was not deriving so much satisfaction 
from the inter-yiew as he had hoped for. He ex¬ 
pected D’Enville to cringe and fawn, and pray for 
mercy—as otliers of his victims had done. His 
error arose from his liniit(‘d experience of people of 
breeding. Whatever Charles D'Enville might be, 
unscrupulous, mean, selfish, he had the instincts 
of his kind, and did not lack animal courage. It 
was not that he derived less vcxatir)n of spirit from 
the prospect of the bankruptcy he perceived before 
him. but he still possessed that command over his 
feelings which controls any outward" sign of the 
same before an inferior. The value ot such a 
heritage may be questioned, but it is useful on 
occasion. 

” It is a business transaction, Mr. D'Enville. 
Since your goods arc not up to the guarantee 1 
decline to pay for them.” 

” The devil you do,” remarked the other amiably. 
" I perceive I did not err in ray original estimate 
of yon.” 

^onardson was taken aback. His quondam 
accomplice’s manner rather nonplussed mm, and 
for a moment he forgot himself. 
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' Take care,” he threatened. ” You forget T have 
a certain acknowledgment of youis——" 

" I blame myself entirely,” Charii-s D’En^nlle 
interrupted with an air of easy arrogance, " for 
associating with a person of your antcced^ts. A 
fellow’s judgment becomes warpod in tliis atmo¬ 
sphere. The price I have to pay for the pleasure f>{ 
learning what a delightful person vuu really an- 
cannot be called excessive.” * 

He took up his hat and bowed gracctully to llie 
astonished Leonardson. adding as he np.-ned the 
door: 

” You require rcgilding at tlicvcorners. I am 
* afraid rather a tltick coat—it wears off.” 

With that he departed, carrying the honours of 
the encounter with lum. It ivquired several years 
of adulation from the great matj s admiring friends 
among the aristocracy to wiiv^ uwaj* all memory 
of the manner in which tliis f<K)l -.a-, he cnnsiden cl 
him—had behaved in the hour of his finandal ruin. 
Leonardson smarted as tliough raspt-d by a hie on 
a raw w'ound. The process of smashing his victim 
afforded liim asiifprisingly limited amount of relief, 
but he carried it out with his usual tlioneighnoss, 
and a vindictive malice in the indulgence of wliich 
he found some slight salve for injun-d vanity. 
Both husband and wife had taken a distinctiy 
perceptible volume of wind from his sail just when 
his ship seamed on the point of creating a record for 
speediness. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

« 

Harrj' learnt the particulars of his mother’s 
break with Leonanlson during his convakiscence, 
and the two grew very i\car togctlior, nearer than 
ever in the oM days. He realised to a great extent 
what she had resigned for him, and treated her with 
a tenderness marked with greater res]x:ct tlian for¬ 
merly, while she gave free play to a love which was 
more than ever concentrated on him. 

*' You shan't regret it, motlicr,” lie said on the 
day they moved him from Eton to go to the seaside 
for a change. " Wc may be badly off, but it won't 
matter, wll it ? " 

" You don't mind leaving Eton ? ” slie asked. 

" Not a scrap,” he replied bravely. 

" And giving up the Guards ? *’ 

"There are plenty of other tilings one can do,” 
he declared. " Uncle Henry is keeping his eyes 
open, and it is only a question of time. That swine 
must feel pretty well sold to have all his fine plans . 
knocked on the head so thoroughly.”' 

" It has been hard for us all; “ Mrs. D’Enville's 
voice reflected the emotion she felt. " I am sorry 
for—your father.” 

*' No need to worry about him,” Harry returned 
with attempted cheerfulness. ” Charles D'EnviUe 
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will come through with his flag still flying. Ask 
"Uncle Harry." 

" It wil^ be a little tom. I fear; " she smiled— 
i^ther mournfully—at his metaphor and the way 
he spoke of liis father. 

" He comes worst out of it, anyhow," said Harry. 
" Leonardson fairly had him on toast, and he will 
hate being hard up. You know, mother, I really 
look on him as one would a stranger ribw. Since 
that night "—he paused reflectively. " I under¬ 
stand why our home was a little Jacking in ' homo¬ 
geneity.’ ” 

The pun was necessary to mask liis feelings. 

She embraced him tcndejly. " It won’t be any 
longer, Harry." 

" Rather not," he affirmed, then continued in a 
voice moved with sympathy and affection for her : 
" I will try and repay you for all you have given up 
for me. I didn’t understand Ix'fore what it meant 
foryou. Six hundred a year Is not a vast income." 

Yov are worth more than the difference between 
that and—what I might have had." 

It came into Harry’s mind to add " as Mrs. 
Leonardson," but lie saw she was deeply t<juched, 
and this part of the subject wa^ too recent and 
unpleasant for chaff. 

" Did Mr. Braboumc think that—father would 
save anything for himself ? ’’ 

" When the bankruptcy proceedings are com¬ 
pleted he will be in a better p(^tion to say—but 
not much, anyhow." 

" Men like Leonardson are accustomed to that 
kind of job,” observed Harry. “ I expect Charles 
D’Enville will make a blob against his towling right 
enough." 
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His mother laughed. She was relieved that he 
could take it in this way. Such philosophy as is 
kamed in the pIeasure>grounds of the world, at any 
rate, discovers the secret of not crying over spilt 
milk. 

" It Vould n‘flect more credit on his brains than 
his character if he didn't,” she declared in her old 
manner 

Harry dH not grasp this remark for a moment, 
tlicn, wh^n it dawned on him, he said : 

” I ‘•npposc c\cryonc h.ts gt>od points*.” 

” You boy—but he has many excellent 

qualities, aj£ they never fitted into my bad ones.” 

She waiflpifprisc'd herself at the calm, almost in- 
diffcrei^t v!^w she could take of the rea'nt trotifcle— 
now ^at it was pa>t. A rh.inge had come over her 
^hole nature. The Mrs. D'Enville of the last 
■nineteen years had bent in the stn-‘s of the storm - 
as a tRc may bend in the wind- and the erstwhile 
slim but upright stem would never entirely recover 
its elasticity and straighten ag.un. Harry himself 
observed that she looked older. In truth, the 
former continuous straining after excitement had 
been replaced by a repose of spirit, the cclio of which 
could discerned in the quieter manner, and a 
reserved—almost grave—expression wliich became 
her remarkably well. 

Harry suddenly caught a lighter gleam in her 
hair as she turned to the window of their sitting- 
room. 

” You are becoming grey, old girl,” he said, with¬ 
out thinking. But she did not appear to resent 
the implication as she smiled back at him. Her 
voice was mild and her face tranquil vdien she 
•lowered. 
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I ftm not sorry. Harry. It will be a convrndng 
reminder of a lesson I have been learning lately^—> 
which I do not wish to forget.” 

Lord D'Envillc came into the room then. Well- 
dressed. with his beard trimmed and his haircut, he 
appeared very different from the somewhat untidy 
figure he was wont to cut at home. Harry frit both 
grateful and honoured by liis uncle’s thought lor 
him. Since lus illness no father could^avc been 
more considerate. He had insisted oi^ bringing 
them down to-day to be certain they were com¬ 
fortable and well looked after in lodgings. 
Nothing was too good for Harry. .^Hjk 

The boy's conduct had appealed t^lR tremen¬ 
dously. and all the affe( tion in his emlMtteiiad soul, 
which was not abM)rl)C(i by his two bf>ys, centred 
on this nephew, who had proved so extraordinary a 
contrast to his father. 

He had a carriage outside to take them for a 
drive before returning to town, whore he would stay 
a day or two longer to arrange the final detail 
(xmnected with their money affairs. It was 
known now tliat there woukl be nothing beyond 
the marriage settlement for Mrs. D'Knvillc and 
Harry. 

Mrs. D'Enville excused herself—she would lie 
down and then write some letters wliich must 
be attended to—so Harry and his uncle went 
alone. * 

’* You will have to look after that mother of 
yours now you have got her,” he remarked a Cttle 
later, as they were driving along through the warm 
'air. 

They had left the limits of the town, and the 
carriage was passing a lovely bit of country. On the 
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left lay the Chaziriijt ‘<lot^ multifarious vessels, 

from the majestit finer sstettoing steadily westward 
far out from land, to tJuwudl rowing-boat which 
carried a load of trippers ftst under the cliff belo# 
them. The road wound upwards, through sfightly 
ragged trees whose foliage was alfceted by the 
moist salt air. till it readied the rolling downs, which 
spread as far as the eye could reach. Harry breathed 
deep of tl»c strong hfe-giving air. and looked round 
with a new glow of health already m his clieeks. 

" She is rather precious," he answered. 

*' It is a good thing the income from the mSt- 
riage settlement was definitely made over to her 
use when the case W'as concluded—othcrwi<?e things 
would b(‘ verious from a financial point of view. I 
told Mr. Braboumc to insist on it." 

•• You did ? " 

*' Yes, I rather anticipated this sort of result- 
only it Ls even better than I foresaw." 

Harry looked his ruriosity. ' 

" I am not in the lea.st sorry j-ou arc hard up,” 
continued his uncle; " your mother has just enough 
to live on-" 

" Thanks to you," interjected Harn^, thinking of 
the money Lord D'Enville had paid Lconardson to 
clear her 

That is nothing. Wliat I mean is, I am glad you 
will l»«pve to work for your living. You are per¬ 
fectly sound, your abilities are up to the average, 
according to Mr. Gibson, and I certainly do not 
propose to support you in idleness and luxury." 
He glanced at Harry with a kindliness which gave 
a special significance to his words. 

Tlic boy laughed. ” I sec,” he said. ' 

Lord D’EnvUle joined in his nephew's merriment. 
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d. You would 
derightful man of tin- 

world if you had gond'Otta^be Guards. Evfrytu'dy 
would have liked you, and—that is all. Whenvts 
now, I have hopes you will rest (xmtent with be¬ 
coming a simple—' man.' I have experienced tin 
pleasures of society in my time—they arc Swi'et to 
the palate, but lie heavy on the sttunaejj. When 
we come to inquire into the case we discover the 
latter to be an important organ, and the fonufr 
liable to become vitiated, and deceive us to our 
hurt." 


" So that it is clearly necessary to study the im¬ 
portant organ." Harry remarked tlioughtfully. 

" Even at the (•xp<nse of a little flavf>uring,” lii:> 
unde resumed. " I’laiu hxrtl may gr<*w monoton¬ 
ous, but at worst it dm-s no harm \vjiii;)i would not 
be accentuated bv ridi dishes. 'I’he rh.ingo (yf tliet 
witf do your motlic'r g(HKl. for oim , oi I am mu> Ii 
mistaken. As for you, it is a clisjn'u,'.atii>u id I’ro- 
videnn: that vo»i should have to Iwginou the CiXsily 
digested form of nourishment.” 

" If one can get it to digest.” said Harry. 

*' Being a D.’Eiiville, yf»u will cojUrivi- tf» co11«t,( 
some crumbs somewhere.” For a ^liovt time they 
drove on in silence. 

“How about father?" asked Harry suddenly. 
He had not found an opj)ortuuity of sjji aking to 
his uncle on this topic befon-, and Ik; exjxinded 
considerable speculation as to what w'as mally lik<‘ly 
to befall his parent. He assumed that he would 
probably emerge more or Ies.s suc<;<5»sfiil!y from the 
ordeal by oflirjal r*^cci%-cr. 

" My brother Charks,” rejdicd Lord D'Envillc. 

** has always possessed a faculty usually attributed 
% 

j. 



to the'cat. From he may fall he 

cao he trusted to land oh ^ leet. At any rate, his 
chreer up to the present has borne out tl^ theory. 
It is in the family, as I just now imphed." 

Yes ? “ muttered Harry, as the speaker 
paused 

“ I am fond of Charles, you know, Harry. It is, 
unfortunately, not possible for me to meet him since 
the madent of the cheque. Probably this may 
■surprise you. but I scarcely beheve he is to be held 
entirely responsible. His moral sense is non-exist> 
ent, its place bemg taken by a praiseworthy aver¬ 
sion to bemg found out I am happy to think he has 
not handed on this weakness to you—but. as I was 
saying, one does not blame a man for a hunched 
ba^k or a withered arm Charles is far too amiable 
and nice to do unpleasant thmgs unless he is dnven 
to them by force of arrumstances He is built <m 
sand, and you cannot expect him to withstand a 
stonh When one considers the family character¬ 
istics, the fact that he was ridiculously spoilt as a 
boy, and his natural tendenacs to selfis^ess fos¬ 
ter^ in every way, I must say he h> not so bad I 


fully expect to hear before long that he has 
justified my estimate of him and rehabilitated 
himself financially by some simple, if unexpected 
means ” 

Harry listened to this exposition qf hts father’s 
character with great interest He had learned not 
a httlc lately, and wa.s picking up more 

" But be forged your name ” His face burned. 


and he looked away. 

'* You must not apply ordinary standards to Jiini. 
One need not necessarily dishke a person because 
one ceases to respect turn. Of course, that was 
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inexcusable—but he nicest way possible, 

and only because hi JHHmd be was compelled 
I assure you that f^m a purely personal aspect I 
think he is quite an attractive inmvidual—at lea^tt, 
I have always found him so." ^ 

" He ill-treated mother," put in Harry » 
"They never should have married—but he did 

not activdy ill-treat her-" 

“ The cruelty proved against him^ in the 
case —" , 

* " Speaally prepared for the occasion, and pumly 
imaginary " 

" Uncle Henry * ” gasped the boy This was 
news to him 

" He neglected h< r, and faik <1 to make her happy 
But no one wh" knew him c\< r supposed he would, 
and he never stinck hei, 01 anything of that 
kind." 


"Then-" Harry commenced m a bewil¬ 

dered tone 

" It is far better they should be apart " 

" Y<s ’ tlu br>y muttered, " 1 see " 

" The fact of his intidcbty—1 am speaking to 
as a man—does not distinguish him from a goodly 
number of his set, and, m itself was also a natural 
consequence of his upbringing ' 

" If Lconardson was so keen to be revenged ’ 
Harry asked, as a new thought stnick him, " why 
didn’t he bnng out about the manufactured evi¬ 
dence > ” 

" His own share m the transaction might aKti 
have transpired, and he could scarce ly aff<ird to fai < 
the cross-examination which must have ensued il 
be appeared at all. You see, he is now engaged on 
the task of winning a position in that section of the 
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community which you and I have both abandoned— 
if you can be said to have abandoned what you 
never started. Yon can gauge the value of what we 
lose from the fact tliat he will have no difficulty 
in st^ceeding. It is only a question of bidding 
against pR-judices which barely exist nowadays.” 

“ And he can bid high enough,” commented 
Harry. 

” I'ror.iat'ly. Rut we arc not concerned with him 
any mor^. I wish him joy of his purelnijf*. There 
are few hniua;s which will remain closed to iJm, but 
he mav lind tlic nralisation of his ambition less 
delightful 'than he w|‘>cc<s —unless he is quite 
in(*vdiusiU'Iv parhydcm'uioiis. People will accept 
his liospitalily. voyage on his yacht, shoot over ms 
mo<}fs, drink his rare vintages, ride his horses, 
tMept Ills frit ndsliip. to his (ace ; but. :ill the time, 
^ugh they may fjjir him for his [wwer and envy 
him for his momiy, tlwy will sneer Ixhind his back ; 
and should the lever which raised him snap—and In* 
lose his gold- how many of liis new friend will lif: 
one finger to help him ? ” 

” When father’s examination in bankruptcy i 
held, won't it come out that Leonardson is respon 
sible for it ? ” Harry asked. 

” I mentioned the point to Mr. BrabOume th- 
r)llicr day, when he was talking about your father, 
and 1 understand Leonardson holds some kind of 
incriminating document your father gaVe him when 
this plot was concocted. He requested Mr. Bra- 
bourne to let me know. We are not enemies, 
Charles and I, though I draw the line at meeting 
him.” 

'■ He is too 'cute for father,” was Harry’s com¬ 
ment. 
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Lord D'En\'ille went on : *' I fancy Lconardson 
knows how to play that sort of band. He startal 
liie as a pawnbroker's assistant." 

" How in Ihe world do you know that ? By Jove ! 
he is not doing badly.” • 

” It is curious what a small world it is. liis 
^cretary, by name Haig, who is as secretive :u 
a mole, let\it out one day when U* thought 
he was iilone. Mrs. Haig, who heard it, is my 
bailiH V sistt^r, and he happened to tefl me as a 
piece of infonnation which might he. interesting 
owing to Ixonardsoh’s pi’esent noti>rioly. U will 
aiturd me the git :Oei um^menf in itiJlowin^^ his 
earoer.” 

” Can’t wc give it out-? ” Ix-gan the lx>y. 

” Certainly not. No would mind if we .^. 
I hate spoiling a joke,” J»rd D'Bnville cut in M«th 
a sarcastic laugh. 

Harry did not answer this, but his eyes were 
grave, and he was evidently turning something 
over in his mind. 

“ I am sorry,” resumed his uncle, ” yon won't 
play against Harrow .and get your eleven, but you 
will see from what I have said that Ihca* may be 
advantages even in that. A fellow can't learn too 
young.” 

” Yes, I see.” Harry responded again. " But, 
uncle, I did«not realise what it meant to moiherto 
give up her life.” 

'* She has already begun to be glad. Lconardson 
exercised some evil fascination over her—he is a 
peisonality, besides his money. But she never 
hked him in her Iieart. A man of no birth or 
^ceding requires certain qualities to supply their 
pia4.9 which Mr. Lconardson lacks.” 
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I dare say he won’t find it aU jam, then." Harry 



CHAPTER XXIV 

*llu' Donardson ttmn nunsion was ck^CU The 
owner, with, urbane and <%nnling cour* '^y, inUi* 
taincd vanoM*; oi his *' .ntimates ” to dinner pit vious 
to a reception af Ihi Stynan rnfwssy, which it 
was> understood, wtiuld be giaud bv Royalt\ The 
Mulfords wen tlun. , mdttd, I adv Mulford, to 
please her husband tKiupiod tlic opposite end of 
the table to tlu ir h«*st Oilier personalities, in¬ 
cluding Lord Mulfoids young m plww the Duki of 
Southeilcy, lent dignity to the feast—the list was 
pubbe property the next morning The acting 
hostess might have been notmd, by a elose observe! 
to dense a certain humorous interest from the 
wholt procceilmg whnh could not lx* adequately 
explained by the coriscrsation of either I oid brank- 
olt -whose s()l« topics were yachting and shares— 
or hci husband’s soung nephew who had fallen a 
victim, across the h>otlighl'. to the charms of Miss 
Clare Fitz-lJcvU and was imable to divest his mind 
or his talk of this all-absorbing fact Indeed, he 
legarded it as no slight hardship that this dinner 
prevented him attendmg at the shnne- or, m other 
words, occupying his usual stall at the theatre. 
The fact that tlie lady m question treated bun as an 
infant-m-arms was no deterrent 

The observer referred to would be correct, for 
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Lady Mulford's mind reverted, with an invincible 
curiosity, to speculating on her host's real feelings— 
so well hidden by the swarthy and genial mask 
behind which his undeniably powerful intelleci: 
rcvolv^ and worked out his individual problems. 
She was fairly well posted in the facts regarding the 
D'Envillcs, but it did not concern her personally. 
She came to plca.se her husband not Jifr. Leonard- 
son, and sne had learnt long ago the folly of inter¬ 
fering in fthcr people’s quarrels unless absolutely 
compelled. Such was her view, and she dwuys 
found it satisfactory. 

Meanwhile it amused her to be hen- with a know¬ 
ledge of those recent Iiappenings, which the financier 
coidd hardly have lorgottcn, and yet gave no sign 
of. She described the dinner to Maic D’Envillc in 
a letter that very night. 

** You will probably be interested to hear of our 
dinner party,” she wrote, “as you may now_l>^ 
cx])cr.ted to take a quite dispassionate interest in 
the progress of your ‘ ti^jr.’ Several people asked 
after you, and he c/mtrived eacli tjoiv, with cf>n- 
summate cleverness, to say nothing definite. Did 
I tdl you that when Kirby described Harry's 
meeting with his father at the theatre, I male 
him promise to ke<'p it to liiznself ? Anyhow, I 
did, and my delightful but undeniably stu{fid 
worscr half has only a glimmering of a notion that 
there has been trouble at all—^which is brilliant 
even for him ! Accordingly, he seems to have some- 
wliat embarrassed Mr. L. well-meant but scarcely 
tactful questions about the KJangor mine and, 
Charles D'Enville’s bankruptcy—^wbich, as yoii 
know, is reported in this evening's papers—af^r 
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we left the dining-room. His own story is that 
Leonardson secm^ to have made ' the deuce ' of 
a mess of that beastly mine, and might have given 
Charles a leg-up in spite of the way the latter treated 
you ! People do not seem to associate the two 
jx^titions at present, though what they may do 
eventually is another tiling. 1 expect it is a case 
of the weaker going to the wall. You ^derstand, 
Maie, why 1 do iKd drop the man. He is nothing 
to me—but tljcsc coal-ficlds naturally ur.*ijn|XJiiant 
to us, and I make 9 jx)int of helping John wiu^n 1 
can. *I sliould noi write this if I was not aware lliat 
you regard the wliole episode as a leaf tif yt>m 
book which is not only turned over, but alsr- 
recognised as the cause of your present content¬ 
ment. 

*' The reception our hfwt met with at the Emba.ssy 
afterwards would have rejoiced Lord D’Enville's 
heart. I wish he could have been thertr 1 Those 
mra who don't want anything out of the immey 
machine inclined to be sup«Tcilious ■ the rest fawn¬ 
ing I As for tlie women-—my dear, you are well out 
of it. In my rolv of disintcrc.sted onlooker it affords 
me infinite entertainment —but I thank Heaven 1 
have acquired sufficient philosophy to enable me to 
sustain the above rolr. The anxiety of a mother 
who took an active interest in her daughter’s chance 
<^f success would wear me to a shadow ! Once they 
are satisfied as to the reality of the cash—it reminds 
me of a football match at Eton I Fortunately 1 
never deceived myself into imagining I .should have 
the smallest say in Florence's choice of a victim— 
that is what he will be— and, uprm my word. I 
beHevc if she took a fancy to the ' tiger -I am not 
sure that John would object—she would cut his 
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claws for Um I Do you remember a gossip we once 
had on tb*e subject ? 

“ Give my love to Harry. When I want a h6li- 
day—a real holiday—I shall come and stay with 
you. I .saw plainly enough, when we met at Eton 
the other da>', that you have fotmd out the value 
of our vortex and won’t return to it again. Send 
me some of your news, and what your plans are. 

" Yours most affectionately. 

« I " CONKIE.” 

When Lady Mulford finished her letter she read 
it through, and nmained for a minute or two lost 
in meditation Ihvn she murmured, half aloud. 

“ Male has pot over lier tearing by the tiger's 
claws marvellously. It was pretty severe treat¬ 
ment—but salutary. At any rate. I am glad— 
also, it is a g(M>d thing to know a jjcrson well enough 
to tell tlum the trulli She is a dear. I wonder 
how many of my friends I could have written to 
like that in a sini^ar case ? ” 

# 9 4 • « 

Moie shaken than he would have admitted by the 
public examination of his affairs, which he had 
attended that day, Charles D'Enville made his way, 
.ifter a solitary dinner and some hours of thought, 
to the house in Kensington wherein Miss Fitz-Nevil— 
as we have secn—defied the tongues of her nei^- 
hours. He had come to a conclusion, during his 
meal and the subsequent cogitation, which he now 
jirocccded to carry into effect. Despite the easy 
grace of his manner in court, the effort required to 
refrain from implicating Leonardson and thereby 
bfinging upon himself still worse trouUe, coupled 
with the o^ous curiosity of the vulgar crowd, told 
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its tale in the droop of his head and the drag of his 
step. Nevertheless, his wonted self-complacency 
sustained him sufficiently to prevent.any immod¬ 
erate dejection of spirit. The cheery optimism of 
^ utterly selfish man with a good digestion remains 
proof against shocks which would pierce any less 
impenetrable armour. He was not disappointed 
of his greeting here, at least. Clare Titz-Nevil’s 
w'eicome fell on his sores like balm, md he tr>i<i 
himself he had decided well. There t% no doubt 
that he also Ix'came firmly convinced, within a 
very short time, that he had always intended 
to act in the way he now proceeded to. A con¬ 
venient memory frequently attends an amenable 
dbnsciencc. 

" Poor old thing.” said Clare, “ you must be worn 
out.” 

She set to work to make liim comfortable, 
brought his slippers and a smoking-coat, and poured 
him oat a whiskey and soda precisidy as he liked it. 
The room, with its air of untidy comfort, soothed 
him, and his self-sufficiency returned. 

He lay back ]uxuriou.sly in his chair, and beckoned 
Clare with at gracious gesture to come and occupy 
the arm. 

” We’ve been jials a long time,” he said, taking 
her hand, ” and you still have some little regard 
for me ? ” 

” Oh, Charles,” Clare responded, her whole simple 
heart in her voice. There was no need to say 
more, and he experienced a sensation of righteous¬ 
ness and real worth—must comforting ^ter the 
severe handling he had undergone during the two 
episodes when the hard light of publicity was thrown 
on to his affairs. 
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** I fear I am scarcely what would be railed vralthy 
nowadays," he remadsed, after a pan&e, to 
the grateful unction JB flow into the now rapidly 
healing wounds. 

The answering glcaiS which sprang inh* her eyes, 
and illumined her whole roiinlonanci rvcasioncd 
him some Ixwilderment. Il was scarcely thi 
reception one Wfuild commonly expert to such a 
disclosure, but (l.ire had moie than once astonished 
him. He conchukil. when tlit'so m« uUnts occurnd 
that her ifumble orii'm was rcs|xvnsible for sudi 
(•(((utridties 

" How much have \<m got ? ” she incimrcd. h' ’ 

^ )i(e curiously anxious 

" Perhap-* three hundred a ycai. My ahem! 
late wife proposed I should accept a third of the 
income from tlie m.'rnage siltlenunt. wliwh wvmld 
make it up to five hui <lrod alto— " 

He stfjpjx’d in some disina\ .is fie ol)scrvcd the 
effect of this statement on his conipanton 

" No, no." she mutten'd : " not fnmi her.” 

" Er—what did you sav ^ ” 

"You won't want it, (harles" hri i \pri'smu 
(banged again to one of conscious prit'* " lam not 
exai tiv a pauper I am so glad you ha\cn't more 
than that." 

" Glad ? " he inquired 

" When voii are free fiom —her—and we are mar- 
ied -” 

He raised a hngei in modest deprecation. " I have 
nothing to otlcr you now " 

" Oh, Charles ! " she said. To his amazement a 
faint blush spread over her face. It came upon him 
that here w.as some extraordinary emotion which he 
was immum* from It required a moment or two 
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before lie remembered that )us superior bn'etUnf; 
must I'f accountable. ja 

“ It is only a trifle to ouKht to have--- 

• 1.0 what yon would have hat^Hror tiiis new trouble. 

We shan't Iw rich like than^lnit-” Sho. leant 

over and whisju'rotl in his car. 

“ Nf>t really ! ” he cjaculat»*<l *' I5v ! von are 
a marwl, Clare He had time to remind Ihn^self 
that lie had come to the house prepare.(f to marry 
her Ixjfore he knew the ju tual total of savin??'. 
TItc reflection compl«'t<-lv ’T"t<»ncl his Jiabuual 
belief in his own disinfenvteilnos. 

“I h<*pi’d that somf-thinj; ot tliis sort wouki 
happen," she reMun»e<l. " I newr would it'll you. 
And now," slie clapj)edhcr rattu r larj^v whiter hands 
like a child wlio is onjoyinK a kui.e-e.xjtected tn-at 
and find-s anticipation ju'lili<<l. “ y(»u nee dn't 
worry any more, need you ? 

" Upm mysoul. 1 <lon't dcserw it.” hr rxrl.aimed, 
sprini^ii.fi out of his chair. Her simple deliKlit at 
being p-rmitted to provide liim witli an inermu: 
larger than he had ever iK»s>« '.se<l l)cforc p'nn< ated - 
for a mr»menl--■’%‘en thnuigh (he veil Iwhmd which 
such feelings as shame and manliness lay withering 
from distisc. 

“ How like you. Charles * Hut wlio d<Ks. if not 
you ? ’’ 

“ I sw'ear I will make you a g<.*xl husband,” he 
cried then. “ You are the most generous crcatim; 
I ever saw’—and I don't believe you realise 
it. ’ 

" It is you who are good to me," she answered 
ingenuously as a girl. She moved up to him and 
put her hands on his shoulders with a tender ges¬ 
ture. " Are you sure you won't regret it ? '* 
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To her ey$s he seemed the noblest wd best o£ 
itien as he drew her to him amd kissed her. ^ 

" You oii/^ht to wear a halo," he remarked, i 

It was some half-hour later that she sh\Iy.un¬ 
locked her bureau, and, keeping her head averted,, 
asked*: 

" It is only three months more, Charles. Don’t 
you think wc may as well begin to .spend our income 
now ? *' • 

“ Um-^ah—there certainly seems no valid objec¬ 
tion, but what exactly-’’ 

Tl»c sentence was not concluded, for she turned 
quickly and handed him a slip of j-wper. 

It had a familiar appearance. He glanced at it, 
and perceived that the amount was five hundred 
pounds. Once more his mind turned with satisfac¬ 
tion to the thought that he had come determined 
U» marry her--that, indeed, lie had never intended 
1" do anything eke. 



CITAPTER XXV 

Seated on a coach on tlie nsing ground to the l(*ft 
of the pavilion at Lords', Harry and Mb mother 
watched Eton strugghng for victory m the great 
annual encounter with Harrow Thougli still 
weak, the boy had insisted on accepting the Lark- 
ings' invitation and coming up for a few hours to 
see his school play Hubert Laikiug. in accordance 
with expectations, had secured his place in the eleven, 
and his father signalised the fat t by the at quncment 
of this commanding position in the nng, from which 
he hoped to cheer his son’s efforts 

It was Saturday morning, and Eton, with a ]e<id 
of a hundred and fifty, liad two men out in the 
second mnings Harry was able tf> (limb up to a 
place on the front seat without assistance, and, once 
there, he thonmghly enjo>ed himsdf Mr. and Mrs. 
Larking beamed promiscuously on the whole of 
creation, for Hubert had made seventy runs and was 
still m. The day was perfect, and the ground 
presented Ibat animated appearance characteristic 
of the occasion. The smartest of summer frocks, the 
most shmy of top>hats, abounded in every direction. 

Certain youthful en^usiastb, with their relations, 
spurred to interest by contagion, followed each ball 
wi^ whole-hearted relish or disapproval, as the 
case might he, and the pavilion sheltered many 
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stalwarts—to whom the game might bring back 
personal meftiories of triumph or failure as poig¬ 
nant almost as on the day they took place. 

But the majority—must it be said tlie lar. r 
majority ?~<)f the company present placed crkl^ 
an appreciable distance down the list of attractions, 
j)erhaps to be accounted merely the necessary 
raison d'etre fur the whole aftair, wliicli had no 
importance in itself. 

Siich an oppf)rtunity to see old friends ; such an 
easy method of providing hospiiality in the fonn 
of luncheons and teas ; such a pleasing panorama 
of beauty and youth. The never-ceasing strain of 
humanity wandering aimlessly round and round 
the asphalt path which surrounds tlie ground, with 
occasional pauses to greet acquaintances, bear 
eloquent witness to the fact that its comp(»nent 
parts are here for any purpose save to watch boys 
battle for runs (ir wickets in the arena. 

There must be some cauw? for the presence of the 
audience—the game only affords the excuse—for 
surely several luindnid human beings ran derive 
only the smallest satisfaction from puniding, on a 
hot day and a hard path, with nothing to look at 
but each other ? Food, frocks and llirlations play 
somtf'smai/ kart, and the love of being in a-crowd, 
especially wnat purports to be a fashionable crowd. 
Then ** she *' may ^ there, or “ he,” and the same 
crowd pn)vide.s cover, for many a purely “ hap¬ 
hazard ” meeting. ^ • 

At any rate, probably a remarkably low percen¬ 
tage were interested to know that H. Larking— 
number 2 on the scoring-board—had reached the 
fine score of eighty nins to his own bat, exr^ipt the 
uccu()«uits of the coach we have visited, the veterans 
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of the pavilton, and a fair number of those persons 
in the two front rows of the covered stands, also 
a compact group of boys in the Eton stand, with 
izght blue favours and shrill voices and ready palms 
*lor applause. Those contemporaries in the ad¬ 
joining stand, whose dark blue ribbons mark their 
Harrovian origin, also displayed interest, but, lor 
the nonce, chiefly of a passive order. 

Harry's intense absorption in the Ate of each 
{)articular ball was undisturbi'd by cither4;hc running 
comments of Mr. Larking <.i^ the fatuous n.maiks 
of that gentleman's estimable wife. 

The latter wa^ somewhat pcrturlwd. Her in¬ 
nate kindness of heart had lieen in severe conflict 
with her equally innate principles. The former had 
achieved a victory, but at si»me eost ; for she could 
not quite reconcile the fact that Mrs. D’EnvilN* h:ul 
been in the divorce court witli tlie fact that slie \v;is 
now on Mr. Larking's wach. 

But suddenly an end came to both Mm. Larking's 
meandcrings and Harry's concentration. A roar 
burst from the crr)wd—a roar which owed the major 
portion of its Viilumc to the lately subdued occu¬ 
pants of the Harrow stand. Larking had been 
bowled by a yorkcr with his score at 9^. After a 
moment the roar was taken up by tluf rival section 
of the spectators—intensified by the fact that the 
hero of the moment had missed his century by so 
few. Mr.‘Larking and Harry, elated at Hubert's 
success, and at the same time lamenting the want 
of those eight runs which would have made so much 
difference, descended to find him ; and Harry, 
walking with a stick, met many school friends, who 
commiserated him on his bad luck in getting ill, 
and hoped he was all right again. 
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Hubert wore a becoming air of modest3r at his 
triumph—^though also regretful on the matter of 
those eight runs. Attired in a Hght Uue cap and a 
Uazer of white flannel with a light blue edging to it, 
his trousers still creased where the pads h^ pressJI 
them, hb was regarded with admiration and awe as 
the twro of the moment. Many small boys nudged 
their sisters or parents, and muttered, " That’s 
Larking,” A he passed across the small space be¬ 
tween the j>avilion and the coadi. Some distance 
away from this vehicle Harry saw that somebody 
was talking to his mother. Two men in front were 
watching the game, peering between tlic canopy 
of the stand and the heads of those sitting under it. 
Recognising one as Lord Mulford, he quickened his 
pace to speak to him, and noticed that the other was 
a prominent cabinet minister. Then, suddenly, he 
caught sight of the mother's face. It reminded him 
of the time when she had left liim after their dis¬ 
agreement at Eton. The other occupants of the 
coach were not attending to her, the seat by her 
side, lately occupied by Harry, being vacant. Mrs. 
Larking, it is true, kept a curious comer of her eye 
on the men (she recognised the ministci from his 
photography^ as she talked effusively to a neigh¬ 
bour. 

When Harry realised who the third man was—he 
had his back to the game, and was speaking ear¬ 
nestly up to Mrs. D’Enville—he went osVhite as a 
sheet. Not yet strong after his illness, the shock 
was a severe one, but he managed to pull himself 
together, and went on with a grun look on bis face 
and a firmly set jaw. 

Just after he and Mr. Larking left the coach to 
fetch Hubert, Lord Mulford, the cabinet minister. 
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and Howard Leonardson strolled up. Tlie fermer 
was ignorant of the extent of the rupture between 
his cousin and the financier, alUiough he had 
gathered from his wife that something \va.s amiss. 
S^ing Maic D'Enville alone on the front .scat he 
thought he was displayrng some tact in providing 
a chance of reconcihatmn by leaving the two to¬ 
gether. According!}', when he had said a word or 
two he turned to watch the game with his other 
companion, moMng on round the ground just as 
Harry was coming up 

Howard Leonardson’s bi'dnng had impnived 
noticeably sm< i the night he first dined at the 
D’EnviHes’ flat some six mc»nths bi fore Th( (ffi ct 
was as though many coats of varnish had been added 
to a veneer, and tiansformed it to lacquer The 
suggestion of assertiveness had merged into self- 
assurance. and he no longer mdulg< d in that signifi¬ 
cant gesture, with the palms of his hands spre.id 
upwards, which Mate D’Enville ongtnally noticed 
and determined to lorrcct 

His clothes fitted exactly, and there w'as no 
appearance of being overdressed—the skill of Charles 
D’Envnlle's tailor teing responsible for this- while 
he preserved the aroma of affluence which always 
emanates in some mystenoas manner from the very 
nch. 

When Harry first realised his presence Leonard¬ 
son was speaking in a low, intense voice to Mrs. 
D’Enville. The sight of her had moved him unex¬ 
pectedly. The insult of his dismissal, and the 
subsequent smarting injury to his self-esteem had 
not eliminated his old fcchng for her, and this 
sudden meeting brought bark with a msh the same i 
f^)9>ical infatuation she used to insp.re. 
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As for her, she could only gaze helplessly, fright* 
cned and dismayed at his proximity. It lec^lcd 
(jverpowcringly his curious ascendency over hct.- 
The emotion was transitory, but keen for the itstaat, 
and, w^ile it lasted, she liad not the strength to 
thmk collectodly. 

It was worth one more chort to Ixonardson. 
He was speaking in a low lone, intent on his object 
and oblivious of all Use Slic might be broken, he 
thought, 1 ^ the piospert »>f |x>v(rty, and willing 
now to hear him. 

" You wouH n(*l f.iro to leronsidcr matters ? ’’ 
he asked. " I will lenew my <)fler.” 

Harry’s mother did nol answer for a while , the 
feelings inspired by the sitiiatam held her* till silent 
But she saw her son coming ujv- he was some jifty 
yards away. Mrs. Larking’s eye was u|X)n her at 
the moment. The ciowd passed slowly round 
underneath, almost brushing past Lctmardson as 
he leant on the front of the i>*ach His fare and 
mamuT gave no sign of the nature of his words, 
and she must not lot her dismay appear. It cost 
her a great effort to reply. 

" I have nothing else to say to you.” 

Ju>t the: r plause broke out at some incident of 
the game, wfo everyone looked up to sec what had 
happened. Lcona^^on took advantage of the 
general movement tbrepeat liLs question in^astrongor 
form. 

" Have you forgotten the yacht and that night at 
the party ? Think what I can ^vc yon. Your 
boy is ill, I hear. I can pay for the best of doctors. 
I am a power already in your world—I shall be a 
greater one. You arc poor—but I can make you 
rich beyond your dreants. Hear me, Maie. What 
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I have done is because you spurned me. I can sue 
you have si^ered. Put an end to it. Be sensible, 
and come to me. I love you,” he went on fi^rvcntly, 
seeing that she did not stop him ; ” wc will forget 
thtf .stupid quarrel. What do you say ? ” Jn liis 
eagerness he had raised his voice a little, and Mrs. 
D’Envillc glanced round nervously. However, the 
others wen^ talking, and noticed nothiq^ remark¬ 
able. Harry was almost up to them now, walking 
stiffly, his young face set and white. Sfep ttirned 
back to Leonardson with a half smile on her fac/*, 
and he, misreading its meaning, found encourage¬ 
ment. 

Putting his hand up, he caught hold of the rail 
round the scat, and was about to mount to the box 
t)eside her. 

” May I come up ? ” he inquired masterfully. 

” You had better go-go 1 " she said at last, ” if 
you don’t want a seme ! I hate and loathe you,” 
she went on, “and despise j'ou'-go! ” Slie leant 
forward and spoke in almost a whisper. A few 
people saw her face, and wondered at the intensity 
of its expression, but it was not their business, and 
they passed on. Anf»ther hurst of cheering came as 
Harry tap|x:d Leonardson <»n the arm 

The filiancior turned in surprise, whicll increased 
when he saw who stood by him. 

The boy was quite calm. This moment was 
sweet. He had caught his mother’s last words, and, 
instinctively, he wished to avoid a fuss. Still, he 
must say a w’ord or two to show this beast what he 
thought of him. 

” Hadn’t you better do as you arc told ? ” he 
inquired. 

Now, Leonardson was at a disadvantage. He 
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still dtmg to the idea that Mrs. D’EnviUc might be 
going to make it up with him. 

I am speaking to your mother.” he said coldly. 

" And 1 am speaking for her.” He looked up, 
and she nodded Mr. Larking and Hubert were by 
his side, watching the scene with grave, rather 
anxious faces. ” If you don't go, you scheming 
blackguai^, I shall kick ^'ou off the ground.'’ 

Letmardson's eyes blazed. He clenched and half 
raised hw fist, but Harry only smiled quietly. Tlu'ii 
the financier conquered his rage sufficicnllv t»> 
speak. He was used to violent scenes, and on 
principle newr jiclded to impulse. 

” You shall pay for this,” he muttered between 
his teeth. 

'* Good-bye," said Harry. Ju 

The other raised his head and looked agaimat 
Mrs. D'Enville. She was regarding Harry wTOi 
admiring ryes, but turned at Leonardson's move¬ 
ment and looked at him. 

" Please don't trouble to wait,” she said, entering 
into Harry’s mood. 

The two Larkings still watched with grave faces. 
The matter seemed too serious for them to affect 
to make light of it. and their antagonism to Leonard- 
son was wntten plainly for him to read. 

" You shall pay for this too,” he flung at them, 
as he at length moved slowly away. • 

“ I don’t know precisely what you have done, Mr. 
Lconafdson, but I have no doubt it is a dirty enough 
trick,” said Mr. Larking in a cold voice ; ” 1 know 
you of old.” 

Lennardson snarled and turned his back. In 
another few seconds he passed from their si^t in 
the crowd. 
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Oood riddance of bad rubbish I " ejaculated 
Harry, clambering up on to the seat by his mother, 
uiih a helping lift from Hubert. "Why. what's 
the matter ? " he demanded. Mrs. D’Enville was 
loaning back in her seat, with all the coloijr gone 
from her face, 

" I shall be better in a minute," she said, smiling 
rather wanly at him. " It was unexpected—seeing 
him." * 

" Well, it's the last time, I hope. Yon arc t}\c 
invalid now. I shall have to take you in hand," 
he rejoined cheerily. The encounter had done him 
good, and he felt like a fighting-cock who had van¬ 
quished his adversary in fair comlxit. 

They stayed for the rest of the day, and saw Eton 
^q^ch a victory fiv^ minutes before time—chiedy 
p^feg to Hubert's fine innings iind two brilliant 
•catches he brought off subsequently. Mr. Larking 
was in the heights of bliss, and his wife showered 
incoherent woi^ of congratulation and delight on 
all and sundry. 

" What a pity your uncle didn’t come," she said 
to Harry ; " he would enjoy seeing his old friends 
again, and Hubert catching such splendid cen¬ 
turies—or missing them or something." 

Hubert laughed. 

" They are rather easy to miss, mater, I find," be 
put in. 

Never*mind, you made ninety-two run.s, my 
b»y; I know I am all right there," she said proudly. 

" The top score on the side, and a magnificent 
inning—I heard-” 

" Innings," corrected her husband, sm^g. 

" I'm sure it was a good one. a^^w," she 
vent on. imdisturbed by her tedimcal errors, 
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“and bowled by a boy trom Yorkshire at the 
end." 

Everyone laughed at this , and the good lady 
wonder^ what amused them. 

“ She means a ‘ yorker/ “ exclaimed Hubert to 
the world at large, as the party moved away from 
the coacli. 

That ni||{lit Mr. Laiking gave a large and cariy 
dinner, followed by a theatre. Sever^ of Hubert’s 
and Harry's Eton friends were there, and Harry was 
•illowed to take part in the proceedings—on con- 
fiition he took tlungs easily and did not go on to 
supper. 

The next day he and his mother spent quietly in , 
town, travelling down on the Monda|^ to Sto)||ti^ 
H’h'.nvnie, where Lord D'Envillc had arranged for 
.hem to stay till their plans were settled. 










